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Art I — 1 biirat ^ackidi Arab MS 

2 Sirat Hishami Arab MS 

3 '^irat Taban Arab MS 

4 Life of Mohammad. By A Sprmger M D Allahabad 
1861 

The weary field of uncertainty Q^id speculation which 
latel} sought to explore bus been left behind anil towards the 
forty touith year of hiv age we find Mahomet now emerged 
from doubt and obscurity, clearly ind unequivocally a&seitmg 
that he bad been ordained a prophet to call the -Viabs to the 
Lord — reciting his warnings and exhortations as messages that 
einan'xted direct from the mouth of God and imphcitl> believing 
(to all outwaid appen ranee) his inspiration and mission to 
be divine W e find him also ilready surrounded bv a little 
hand ot followers animated by an ardent devotion to himself 
and an earnest belief in God as Ins ^uide and iiispirer 

It strongly conoborates the siricent) of Mahomet that the 
earliest converts were Ins bo uui ftiemK and the people ot his 
household who intimately aciiuainted with his private life 
could not fail to have detected the dis< lepancies that must 
more or less, always exist between the pi utessions of the hypo 
critical deceiver ibioid and his actions at home 

The faithful Khadijv has alieady been made known tj the 
reider the sharer in the eiiquuies of her husband and 
probably the earliest convert to I lam So Khadija believeil 
(thus runs tlie simple tiadition ) and dtte^ted the truth of that 
winch came to him fiom God llius was tlie Lord minded, 
to lighten the burden of Hm prophet tor he heard nothing 
that grieved bini touching hi rejeitiou by the people but he 
bad recout se unto bei and he comforted and supported him 
and re assured ins confidence ^ 

Zeib the formal slave, and his wife 0mm 4) man (Baraka) 
the nurse of Maliomet have also been noticed Though Zeid 
was now a free man yet being the adopted son of Mahomet 

* N tl amt p 63 He is Bind to lime prrmistd her a boose m ParaJiM) lurmuJ 
of a gitniitiL j-eurl hollo into the foiiu uf a palact 
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and Ins intimate friend it ib probable that be lived m dote 
connexion with his famil\ if not actually an ostensible member 
of It He, too was one of the earliest believers * 

The little An had noM reached the age of thirteen or four 
teen years and had begun to display that wisdom and jnd^ 
ment which distinguished his after life 1 hough po&ses-^ed of 
indountibh courage he was hke his uncle meuitative and 
reserved and lacked the stirring energy which would have 
rendered him a more v ilu tble propagator of Islam He gren 
up from a child in the tilth of llahomet and his earlie t 
associations strengthened the convictions of matured a^e It 
19 Slid that as Mahomet wis once engaged with the lad iii 
prayer m one of the ^leiis neir Mecci whither the% retired 
to avoid the jeers of their neij^hhouis Abu 1 ibb chanced to 
pass hy and lie said to M iliomet My nephew ' whit is this 
new faith I see thee following '' Oh niy urn le ^ Ihi is the 
religion of God and of His angels and of His ]nopbet — the 
reh^ion of \braham Ihc Lord bath sent me an \postle 
unto His servants , and thou, ui} uncle art the most worthy 
of all that I should address mv invitation unto and the most 
‘ wortli> to assist the prophet of the Loid ^nd Aim 1 ihb 
replied — I am not able m\ nephew to separate from the 
religi in and the customs of my fore fithers but I swear that 
so long as I live no one shall dare to ti nublc thee Then 
tuniiug to the little kli who had professed a Bimilar faith and 
the resolution to follow Mahomet, lie said — Well ni) son 
*■ he will not invite thee to aught but that which la good 
wherefore thou art free to cleave unto him f 
To the fanidj grouf> it is lii dly necessary to idd the aged 
cousin of Kbadiji AV"" ir ica whose profession of Chnstunitv 
and support of Mahomet have been already alluded to Inc mse 
it ib agreed upon all handp tint he died before Mahomet had 
entered upon hiS public ministrv 

But in the little circle there was one, belonging to another 
branch of the Coreish who after Khadija may be ranked 
perhaps as the earliest convei t 4.ijl Baku, of the Bam 1 aym 
hdil 1 mg been a familiar friend of Mahomet with him bad 
probably lamented the gross darkness of Mecca, and had 

* HzsiiA Hi p (6 

t if iA Til p ro Tabari j im ThiB coaversation like roost of tbe atones 
of tlir fcnud is f a tvj-ie mouIJeii fiv «ib e-jaenc Mahomct'ui paposacssi n 
The tal is Lovicvcr la itedt not im} r baLIe the facta being at any rate m ac 
cerJante with Abu Tulib b chtiracU^r an<l conetaat enppjrt of Mahomet 
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bon^ht after a bettei fiitb He li^ed m the same quarter of 
the city as Kliadija * when Mahuinet removed thither the 
lutimui became closer, and the attachment of ibii Bakr vraa 
boon rivetted by an implicit faith m bi» friend as the apostle of 
God 4}esba bis daughter (born about this period and des 
tmed while vet a girl to be the prophet b bride) could not 
remember the time when both her jiarents were not trne be 
beverb f and when Mahomet did not dailv visit her father s 
lioubB both in the morning and evening if. Of Abu Bakr the 
Prophet used to say I never mvited any to the faith who 
displayed not cogitdtmn examination perplexity — excepting 
unlv 4bu Bakr who when I had propounded unto him Islam 
tamed not neither was jjerplexed 

Ihe character and apjieatance of this chief of Islam 
and ba'<om friend of Mahomet demand fuither debcrip 
tion 4hu Bakr was about two vears younger than the 
piophet bhort in stature and of a small spare frame 
the eyes deeply seated under a high projecting forehead 
His conijilexion was fair and bis face so thin, that you 
« ould ee the \einh upon it [| Shrewd and intelligent, he vet 
wanted the oiiginalitv of genius his nature was mild and 
svmpithelic but nut inca|Mble of a him purpose where impor 
tint Intel e^ts were coruerued Impulse and passion rarely 
prempled Ins actions they were ^ aided by reason and calm 
coiuictinii Paitbial and un\arving m his attcclmient to the 
])ri»]diet be was known Caiid is to the present dey familiar 
tin ou^lioiit the realms of Islaiii ) as 4 l Svdicr, the Irue 5F 

• UuLh VtaBjikraul heel la tho juartcr dow Zurf u i cd 

IJ ij tr 1 j siAiUt; b 0 ih ])Ian ol Mi^ »■ m hurlhirdt Tmiils 

} 1 This btruBt c mpris^B tl t irth pi i(.l ol F Dm th daui,ht r of 

MatiLiDiuel, ueJ f Ibu Btiki ih pr ['Ll ls sue ossjr (/Jem p I’h ) 

t H Jap "Jlli Abiui yvLsh^Bfli t r {bi)tt\ another rnthLr) sawtcl 
traliii u to hdB said ih arae thing of hor fatlioi A1 u Bikr (/iu/tm ) 
t Uui m 
^ Hiihium p o< 

0 Hub i'Ecripti >t Is Fr m W a kill It muat hevover La rem ml orol (, s has 
all cal V Fean loinark litiUiLtap 1 Mahjiu t) that tho dataila pr 

bcntl Iv traJiii n a tl s ul his 11 tier The Iji klhrs anti Hn il 

hift desciibel m W a lidi v-erc prjl i) U lut eharattoiitt c rl hi mauh J 

uil]ia>ctli r tore m t Loon ai D| t 1 in tho t xt Hl ha 1 little hair u his holv 

Hill the jji tsufhighn ers tcio siimII und 1 lo At tli cmigratiun to Medroa 

his hair was the wlntest among Mahomet S follow rs Lnt he used t j dvcit 

T Some aay ho was so caUe 1 Leeause ho b re t stiniony to the truth r Moha- 
met hui> Illy J urne\ H woscullel rlsu 1/ db k is IL hami says from hts 

hiindsom mutenaiir (p <t)lutyv l-il I an l M diomet iiani Hum Boas one 
J ru-arved fiom hell lire Eis proper name wua Vh lallali ■« ti of < Itbmun or Aha 
Cal ifn It IS not Jear w hen he ubtainc 1 the name ct d/ a Bakr If as appears prr 
b ihh It wa him bcctnsu hiu daughter A>c lia wag Mnhoraots wiU Mr^in 
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he was also styled Aicwnh ' the Sighing fiom his tender 
and compassionate heart 

Abn Bakr was a diligent and successful merchant and pos 
sessed at his conversion about 40 000 dirhems His generosity 
■was rare his charity unwearying The greater part of his 
fortune was expended in the pui chase ot slai es who from 
their inclination to the new faith were persecuted by the Mec 
cans — so tliathut 5 000 dirhems were left when ten or tvielve 
jearb after be emigrated with the prophet to Medina He 
was unusually tarailiar with the history of the Coreish, who 
often referred to him for genealogical information His judg 
ment was good his conversation agreeable his deme-anoiir 
affable and eng xging wherefore his society and adsice wen 
much sought after by the Corti&h and he u as pojiular through 
out the ci^ * 

To gam such a man as a staunJi adherent of his creed wns 
for Mahomet a most important btep His influence was en 
tirely given up to the cause and fi\e of the earliest converts 
are attiibuted to his exertions and example Ihree tf these 
were but striplings Suad the son ot Abu Waolkis 
converted in his sixteenth or seventeenth year wa the 
nephew of 4.naiua t Coheir son of 4.1 4wwarn probably 
Btill younger was at once the nephew ot Hliadija, and tlip son 
of Mahomet s aunt Saha About tbe same age yvas Talha 


\Mfe tlicnitc q 1 J not bav L bi-i, n till alt^r Ihe emi^ratun to Metbna when tbo 
prophet, bv marrvinf, many wiiIjwb had gi\en a oistmclioD and lyeeubarity Ld 
bis marriage with Ayesha 

• The authonci s for fho e details of Abti Bakr arc TTucA/i pp S1I + 
.il'i Hislutim p C r ban p 1 12 fepren^er f; p I (i 1 1 ) has ably 
and faithfally drawn bis chara ter and we agree with him lo onsiderin^, the 
faith of Abu Bakr the grcatcei gu&iaiUe of the feinccritv of Mvliami ed m tho 
bc^jiauino ot bn> career — anJ mdc-cd in a mudibed sense t&ron^houths life 
f Sea Tf« kd pp 05 — Saad pursued at Mec .-a the Irade of manu 
facturmg firr wu. Ho diet at Al Ackick ten Arabian miles from Medina, itbicher 
he was earned to ba bun d AH 50 or 5 aged about serentj Tbeso dates would 
make him a^rll yonnj, r at tbe pemd of coovcrsion than is represented in the text 
Butlbrju^hoQt this stage wo must bear in mini the Canon n c (ji 48 of the 
^ urct» far Mahomet b Biography) tbe tonluicy of tradition os to place the 
D\cr loi of the leaders of Islam earlier than itactually occurred It is ther loro 
not iinirobaVlc that fekals comer ion may h ve be n actually a tew veara later 
than the pen id referred to in the text —or occurring at the a.ge Bpecified he 
may have died more advanced in years than is admitted by tradition, 
f Zubur was the grandson of Khuwcibd Eh adi ia s father He was also tho 
grardson of Abd al Muttabb bv his dautldor Safla He was aaBasginated A H 
6 aged Mxry four ulbcrs any sixty BOven (Sec TFocAiih pp 19iJ — 200) Ho 
^ a a batcher and hia father a gram merchant or as others hare it a tailor 
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the jeiiownetl wanior of after dajs, related to Abu Bakr 
hims^elf • 

The fourth 'was Othman son of \ffan (the successor of \bu 
Baki m the Cahpliate ) who though of the Ommejad stock 
was a grandssorj bj his mother of 4bd al Muttalib Rockeya 
being now or shortly after tree from her marriage with Otba 
the son of the hostile 4hu Lahab Mahomet ga’^e her in mar 
riage to Othman, whobe wife she continued until her death some 
ten or twelve years afterwards Othmau was at this peiiod 
between ihiity and fortv year-, jf age t bbe hfth was Add al 
Rahman the son of Awf a Zohrite (the eanie tribe as Amma 
tlie mother uf Mahomet ) about ten \ears -youn^^er than the 
prophet, and a man ot wealth and chardcter Abd d Bah 


Tniha was. a L jroishite of tL Tjyra trandi ITia futhpc was a Lrotlicc 

of the g and fnt! r jf n Bakr tie was killed jn t) e httitlc t Uie Camel k L> 

If at,et sixty r sixty t ur lie onld thus be it ttie penj I ret riel to m 

ill text tifb. n r sixrccu >ears old a kidi tells an ub irl storv 1 hn haeiiij, 
Ik in nt Bj Ira With a carat an of whi li a monk enquire! wh tlier Mimol 
hai 1 et »! peare i at M a An1 wliu is Ahnu.d'* tl ev a ked He is th i- n 
jt Abdallfth the aun ( f \bJ al Muttalib rej liod the men k this is the ii enUi 
ot his ajp irar u, i d h Mill emigratu Iroin Mer a le the cjuntry of date 
tT es and tlie stony s lit hnd (Meiirinj ve shou! I hnata away to incvt him 
Trtlha set f rill at jn o lor Meeca, and wa trll oa his arrual that 'Miluniet hnl 
6et up proph tieal eluims an I that Abu Biikr had I dared lor Jim S T ilha 
lelicifd and a rirf am i Al u Bakr tj Mahom t, whim, he eaused tj rej i e hy 
lur aril „ the Htoiv ( t the M nk 

Path mn}' po tiW/ linie hea d fium s me S\ nan m rk of the Otid of i lolatry 
&L andbientha ; e/jutito lollow Mahomet s doc trme but the details of the 
stjry a e lei abbird to need r lutition 

Nowtal a brother of Ixliiidija jars ciiteJ Ahu B ikr nri I Tull a and h nr 1 
tk ru tfg ther with a rope wlien< c they rceeit d lie souhnquet uf Hi j a lei i 
the Bom d ( Wa hi p i Htah m p t ) The latter ealls N mlal ouj 

of the (i mZs of the CoreiiJi tiie founcr their iwii He was killed at Biidr 

t The iccjunt n veil hv W diii ol ( Pirran e ennierti in ts that he anilTalii 
f llowel Zebeir into the hiu e <t Muh met who yreip muled tei therr t io jrin 
cif Ics of Iskin ai J reeited the C Iran whereapeiu they believe I And tlthin n 
said Ob Projiliet I hate ome Men from Syria and as 1 uas a Jeep lictweeii 
Al Maan and Al Zunka, one eried to me \riat tho tleeper 1 } enlj/ A/niei hath 
appearfd at Mect^ sr we arrived and heard the tidings rf thee Xhu is ef a 
piece with the story rf TaLha, the one pioiiably luieiitcd to ntal the etbei 

Ho IS said to have been early exposod to persecution His utide, 11 irakam 
grandion if Omeyd seized and hound him, aoiing Dual ihon yref r a new leh 
giou 01 er thot ot thy fathers f I swear I will ii it lorse thee until thuu givest up this 
new faith thju art after Ovhm'n said By the Lord I mil neier abandon it 
i&o when Al Hakacn saw his tirmness in the faith he let him g ( p ISft ) 

lie was snbsequontly eall d A.bn Abdallah Iter a aja bv Bofkeya, who when 
about BIX Tears uf age liaving hia eye peeked out by a bird fell siek and died 
four years alter the Hegira. 

He was murdered A. H 3i> a ed seventy five (according to others eight) two ) 
which would moke him at the ume of the citiiprotion to Medina thirty nme or 
forh SIX rears oi age 
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in in Olljmin and I'll lia were like Aba BiLr merclnnfs or 
tjaders and the paibuit of the btiae piofe&sion may liave 
ocribioned flome coinmurntY of interest among- them 

Four persons are related to have accompanied Abd al Bah 
lum on liLs first vi^it to the house of Mahomet and smiulta 
neoiisK with him to have embiaced 1 1 im Olmda the eon 
ui Mahomet s uncle II inth * •ihu Sulmu a Makhzninite d" 
Ahi Oheula son of \1 lirrdi buh eipiputlv a warricr of 
note and Othnan <-on of Mat^un Ihc litter is Mid to liave 
ilreadv abandoned wine before his conversion, and to have 
been with difficnltv pel li tded bv M ihomet to renounce the 
a ])erities of an lucetic hte vj 1 wo Inothers a son and other 
iclitues of this Othuj m ate likewise mentioned imung the 
e irl> lieliever || 

(>t the slaves rausomefi Itj Alai Bakr ftom the peisecu 
tion of their unbelieving masteis tlie foremost is Bilal, the 
son of an Abysbimaii slive -,irl He was tall daik and 
^aimt with negro featuies and hushv hair but Mahomet 
honored and distinijaished him is the jirst inuU if tht Ahi/s 
sintems and to thi^ da\ he i renowned throughout the 
Moslem woild as the hist Muadz/in or crier t» prajir^I 
■iiHj ihn Iroh mi after beiiij, parclia^eil and leleased from 
bevel e tnal v\ einjdoied 1)} Vbu B ikr in tending liib 
flock ihdallah ihn Mai>ud braall m body but weighty iii 

* (H 1 U waa 1 illeJ at Bivtr ho v-afi ten > cars old r than Mahr met (It / 
ii ^ ISS ) 

f Re cnii^iated t i to Vhvb mia \^ith hi wdo t Iffiwf So/// i He ii 'w und 
c 1 at thp battl ft)h d anldieisli ul altui \ 1 on 'VlaJioinot m iirn, 1 bi i iduw 
(II il ih fi ) 

J Tf cltuli p I J 

§ He belLJi^Ll t the Cor ibliitc str k of the Bam Tun h It« ^vJsh d tr rc 
iKjimLe th( J1I7111 p f c rjn d hf litMab met foibil him r nimri 1m^ 
Ins wii prncLiLo t Lis al j.ti n that the Lor J had not i i Ui pij 

jlmt iMtIi a injukiBli Ijiih Ml /ji ; 8 ) The jarti idars the o j^ivun rc 

strju^h idnstrative ot VIili rri ts Lhvra ter 1 at wo arc jrccluJ 1 Inn entering 
11 Inrthcr ietail 1 7 the g ot language uud id_a which rcrvalus the pia- 

Bi^c 

1 Ei 3 Vrjthere vvei Abdallah and CudVoia his s^n unigrutcl t Vbvs ima, 
Alumr an ch r Jun hUe is nl^i mention 1 a convertol at thi^ at „e dim 

!l far ly t OLtimanibn Matinu, with their wives and children cmigrutcd tj 
Mclinu al Lh llcgira 

^ lie hel in^Lil t th Bam Tamh (llaAiO p ^24) 

* He wab fusscisscl hv a sun cf Vbu Bakr s wife (the uintbcr of \}csLn 1 b\ a 
furmcr husband {Wufhl p ^ Jl; 
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faith the cumtant attendant of Mahomet at Medina *Vid 
Khohab son of \ratt a blat^ksmith, weie also converted at this 
period * 1 * The slaves of Metoa were peculiarly acres ible os 
foreigners tliey were lamilnr with peihaps adherents of 
Tudaism or Christianity isolated from the inUnences of hostile 
partizanship persecution alienated them from the Coreisli 
and misfortune made their hearts suhceptible of spnituilim 
pres 1011 :{: 

Tinniy per ons have now been noticed as among the first 
coufep ors of the new fiith least thirtccti others are euu 

merateJ by M ickuli as havin^ behoved before the projjliH^ 
entry into the honxL of i.nam the expression of biographers 
to mark the tew e irln st v e ifs of I lam \inong these we 
observe the vouthful son ^5 and several of the relitnes 
of the aged enquiier Zeid alre idy sometime dead but who e 
remarkable life is possiblv paving the way t ir Mahomet has 
been already alluded to Ibe wife ot S ud Fatima a ci usin of 
the Siine family and her brother Zetr/ || sou of Klutt ih were 
am ^ug the earh converts Iheie was aLo ObenliUah the sun of 


* Ho viqB f tlio Bficii Tain m nnJ atta h d to the Pam Z rah hut wli thee m 
tl (1] i tyfl au nlipii I lilt or o i ! rate i not state 1 IT ns 11 a it Mi.di 
m cl il 1 ^ uf n lal trt an 1 Ins nipim ns iicre m liiC ri_ m [ kj! artry nt 
the j ns ol hi irc lr|,s when ^irUirmetu i tli r j i 1 (jn t d 1 tin 
t t Ho was s ill nv will h 1 s h nr sme oth J dewn (11 ! id } Un wl nt 

cuiliontT Wbil (p i ) ball him a di a J Tier Zwert, is n t star d 

t He n 1 of the Bam Tan n havin^ 1 ten s hi is n yri nr at M i a tj 

Omm Aramlir ( jr ( )nim a,) whj e tni le (/; mrm it t m i ilr x i v s 

cIT n I ly proclaim 1 at Oh 1 ty Haniiyi wliu he haling '1 Hlid I Tt is 
rclatf 1 f till nm 1 chit when ho claitObJ a iltU frrni A1 Ah il n \\ il tli latlc 
a I ni r L>l th ruann n 11 d fciri i him ir nically lur pair eiU L tl u jnJ 1 lent 
11/ I H hiii 2 I'll ) 

J ‘^prcn^cr put — Th evritemcr t am ng the bIiils when lint iitt fii t 
assnme I 1 1 Ui c was prci t that A1 Jal ih il n T Ilian wh i ha 1 uii Inni 1 1 

ot tl) s tUT rrrs fmiid it nc l an cj r n ae them fr m M a I at tii y 

si f 111 J all 1 ecumcconi ns 1 J) Thi h wever BppLQis tc b 1111 cm pt, 

rate! gtatum nt a. a h yreceUap that tw t them, d das n itvr 
VVi J not htheie that lb rc wa any loartyr &e/j c the IIi ^ira. We hill nsi 1 i 
bcl jw tin, or ly case of innrti rljin allepe J bv ea ly anth riiy iarinp th U p ri jd 

^ TFc, //h p of He liL I V H od or 11 “LiiJ c seventy s that at 

thi'5 pen d he vas htde m re than a b v 

j) Ihm SaU He wis an elUr I rother of th famous Om«r A/i«7ie?j( the 

hii bin I of Omars dau^liti r Hafsa is al,/) 1 teJ as a fell ever ot ibis t me 

He nason ot tli eoii^rutstj Ah in a He lad about two yc itb afler tli 

llepirn when M home l n arrieJ bis widow ( ITaeAii p lAV VVoctid n cjn 

t derate of the 'sime family (if dem') and Amir ibn Itabia the treed man mil 
B (lop ted son f IihAttttb < >mnr s lather are hi vr among the e rli -t Ojnv 1 Ls. 
Ihe latter shorcly after emigrated with his wifi tJ ify^siinin (//ra p 2 
These filets sh w the liso connection bet veen the latnily an 1 relatives ot tlie 
enqturcr Zeid and the new rehf,ion 
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Jah^, himBelf one of the ‘ four enquirers On the pereecu 
tion becoming hot he emiCTated with his wife 0mm Habiba 
(subsequently married to Mahomet ) and others of his family 
to Abyssinia where he was converted to Christianity and died 
in that faith * It is interesting to notice likewise among these 
converts Ahi Hodzeifa f son of Otba, the father m law of 
Abn Sohan a family mveterately opposed to Mahomet There 
is also tlie name of Arcom, whose house will shortly be men 
tioned as memorable in the annals of Islam I 

Besides these three and thirty individuals the wives and 
daughters of some of the converts are mentioned as faithful 
and earnest professors of Islam ^ It is indeed, m conformity 

• Obeiilallah WAS a coasiD by bia mother to "Vrahomet. He lebngcd to the 
Bam fifWao a collateral brnnch 1 the Coreiah Two f his brothers Abdallah 
and Ain Ahmed are al o Bpecifiod as converted before the entrv intJ Arcams 
house He was the brother of the famoas Zeinab married to /eid Mahomet 9 
ir edraan and afterwards divor ed ly tim that the Trophet himself might tahe 
her to wile. Hib mother was Oracima, daugl ter of Abl al Mnttalib 

The whole family of the Bam Du fan were vorv favorable to Islam for it m 
related of them at the Hegira they uU emigrate i to M Ima men women and 
chiHreti locking tip their h js s (Wd/kih p IWai ) It is remarkable that Ih g 
tribe were cvnfederat of Harb an I Al n Sohan the rpp niiits t JIahom t — tho 
rehgi US inflacnce thus frequently oi i ruling and halflmg the politieal ctinbiua 
nons ot Me tea. 

t H* ii/ p IJIJ Ho chanengeJ his father at Bair to bingk combat His 
Bister Hind f vite of Alu Soiian ) r torto i m sfltiri fll er eg tnimtin,, him with 
his (]nii t, and with th Varbarii ot If rng toti It witf bis father H wag an >11 
jat r i man t rh pruiec ting teeth He twice fief t Afv sinnwihth sleni 
em grants nl his wife ^aliK vliere fore h m a s n wbon ho died MahnmmtJ 

+ 11 wn f Ih BaniMtk znm B< lies the al \e it will be a well l enn 
mer t ihe rcriaiun lanies en U W a kill a. t nterts bef re the cn[r> iiit 
Arearr s b — Khai i b '• i i rut ) b 1 fl r d/i r tli v emigrate 1 tr AWs 
Bill t t irm L TTitli his wit llimimva, (TJa p 11 I Spre gcr ( p 1 ) 

la tV H Kl a 1 1 the huh c, u ert hut th re jb s gieatitnl rv m ca It part an I 
farailN t mil iij iiinglon u ly its wn n prep utalnc* as the arhest I liev rs 

th t littl t p^rda lc a te flti 1 u sulIi of rtiong c f qrijriij Hub bn 

Amr ( t th Bin Amr ibri Lowey ) was a i t ol rh^ me p n d (H i / J 

p ( 0 ; Tw ther Jes enie 1 Ir in st lLs illied t th L jr i n 4.mr fn 

an 1 -ib i D i r CrA J i rr al said t liayc bo n mert J nl ihis tnrioii tut 
to Ijarc Iclc M if jmci nd ictmi i t their trilK- Hi rej mod AHh ra t alt i 
tJ- I tretir f the Mic tne fr m ib si e ot Medina. Thu u counts how er aru 
s r ignc that TVo donbt th ir alitv They wer pi ol atlv i uagmed r talricated 
bj some de ndants wh a wi h 1 1 j im lir th ii tamilv a priuritv m theiailh 

The fjll wi i, are mentioned hv III hUmi -Fultiiui w fe ot S il alrttly 
note d in the ( xc timu anil Ayesh daughters of Abu Bik the litter 
h rr VPT if a tuallv 1 irn c ulJ 1 a\e t enn jnlv an iiilunt at this p rud 4 ma 
wili jt Avasb dn Ab 1 alia 4sttia wife of Tafar Main m ts c asm Fat TWt 
Wil of Ilatib mertioncd m the preceJm., njte Fofee hi wife of II itcab his 
hr ther liaml k wile of MuUid b ihn A bar im a wife of K.I di I m the prt 
cedugnyte(p esd Sucre of the iidLelfas A csliad fcljn., t later datea Biet 
It JB probable that the list t8 inoomj lete \rab nleag ot fcmtnino worth lend the 
Biographers chiefly la mention ifo women onU m connexion with their muro 
famous hnsbauds or fathers 
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\vith the analo£^y of religious Tuovements in all ages that the 
fern lie sex should take a forward ptrt if not m direct and 
public act uf assistance yet in the encouragement and eshor 
tation whuh lead thereto On the other hand in estimating 
the number of the early converts we must not forget that their 
ranks have been unduly swelled bv the traditions of those 
whose pietj or ambition sought priority in the faith for their an 
cestois or pitions "Weighing both considerations we shall not 
gre itly err it we conclude that in the first three or four }e'irs 
of the assumption bv Mahomet of Ins prophetic othce the 
convertb to his faith amounted to nearly forty souls 

B\ whU degrees influenced by what motives or arguments 
and at what preewe periods these individuals one by one gave 
in their adhesion to the claims of ’Vluhomet we can scarcely 
detei mine farther than in the general outline already before 
the reailer It is usual among trnditionists to issign to the 
piophet three years ot secret preaching and piivate solicitation 
aftei which an opeu call wa-. published to the Corei&li at large 
but we htidlv find grounds for this theory when we bnng it 
to tlie suie test ut the Coran It is probable that the prepara 
lorv term of doubt and enquiry (which we have in a previous 
paper endeavoured to trace ) his been confounded by them 
with the actu il assmnjitiou of prophetic ofhee An interval 
of pious musing and probably of oxpostul ition with others 
jirtceded the fortieth jeai of Mahomet s life It was about 
that) It) we Conceive that the lesi lutiow to recite m God’s 
immp — m othoi words t\(> < i/itic/ion of iai,^traium was tully 
adopted Ft r seme succeeding peiiod his etiarts would be 
uiturilH diiected to imlividn l 1 persuasion and jier onal eu 
trcat> but we cannot belli \c th it the piophetic claim 
once assumed was ever held a ^aret not to he ilivnl^ed to the 
people of Mecci It w IS at this iimi the piophet n 
Hived (a.s he imaj^ined) the comm md ti prcacli uid 

* That 13 Sum LT\I'V Tlic trnditi n tl at tl t-it S9^,p Sm i WV I v 213 

iVJi ilirt It t L ill to ]■! K h It / / ii n S6 I it r p WW apj irs 

a r 1 oil Til. iL T1 ar Tursti i9 net nh rnm ] m aim Siiia tut it df 
b A cviitTic ul porn i uti n nrul I b U rs alma ly iiiii i n lu tva 6 fn 
t il h r L4il I will 1 ill 1 loih t wall hi t I iliT 3 VI i liut up m the SI tb Dr 
lUiirter (f Ain ralit an 1 1 is j i ucliin^ ulc lui s fu J t ih ni s tl)« 
6t n t ]| t till 111 ^ his tan 1 i j. n f t uni iti an t allur 3uu in n ng hia leblives 
lamiK t V 1 Ttn v anladlr i ^ la tli iii Lii Imi ni as t tlie c nt mptuoiis 

r plv of Ain Lnlmh of the d iiiicul u d niitr it vhi h Mah net prop un led 

las n m t hi lelnti eu rnt Aiuijit 3t d fi lb U3 hii. ilium pan and \ izicr 
“C re all l c ur nppreheiiai n ap trypii t ind owl their or^in to th above or 

other Juaia^ s in tli (. run wliich it wa tlebired to illustrate or to Alijite j epne 
b saions sog tne ot thes a c luuts in Jnl an pp 11 — 118 \t the iniracul iii 
Inner foo 1 eulhLicnt t jr oi srvett ihoir conicut for a c impnr of forty 

C 
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forthwith his appeal was made to the whole community of 
Mecca Graduallj his followers increased and the Anth of 
each fthougli little more than the reflection of hts ou^n con 
Tiction ) was accepted by Mahomet aa a new and independent 
evidence of bib mission, eman iting from Him who alone can 
turn the heart Success exp inded before him the sphere ot 
Iblam and tliat which was primarily intended for Mecca and 
Arabia soon embraced, in the ever widening circle of its call 
the human lace 

A new phase however now appeared The hostility of 
the Meccans was aroused and believers were subjected to 
persecution and mdignitv The pobitive element of ofpo itiun 
was simply m heredit irj attachment to the established sj. stein 
of idolatrj Iheie waa no antagonism of a privile^^ed ca te 
or a pne tbood supported by the temple no craftbmeii of 
Diana derivin^ their livelihood from the sbrine But there 
was the universal and deep seated aflfection for practices a so 
ciated from infancy with the life of the Meccin and the pride 
of a system which placed liis city at the head of Arabia 
ThebO adv intagcs he would not Iiglitl} abandon 

hether the idolatry of Mecca would not have crumbled 
without an effoit before buch preaching as Mahomet s $u<!taintx{ 
hy recLsortabh evidtna may be matter tor ipiestion 1 hat which 
now imparted to it btrength and obstinacy was the equally 
weak pobition of it« antagonist Amidst the declaraatiun and 
rhetoric of the Arabian prophet, there was absolutely no proof 
(^excepting bis own convictions ) ever advanced in support ot 
the divine commibbion Idolatry miglit be wrong but what 
guarantee had the idolater that Islam was not equally fallaci 
uus ^ Tins was the sincere and long the numeible, oljpction 
of the Meccans and though no doubt mingled witli hatred 
and jealoubv and degenerating often into intolerance and spite 
It was the i eal spring of their opposition 

Persecution though it may sometimes have deterred the 
timid from joining, hia rank? was of unqueetionable service to 
Mahomet It eventudlly furnished a plau'^iUle excuse for cast 
ing aside the girb of toleration for opposing force to force 
against thckse who ‘ obstructed the ways of the Lord and at 
last lor the compulsory conversion of unbeliever b Even 
before the Hegira it forced the adherents of the projihet in 
self defence into a closer union and made them stand forth 
with a bolder aim und more resolute front The seventy and 
injustice of the Meccans over bhooting the maik aroused 
personal ard family sympathies unbelievers sought to avert 
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or to mitigate llie sofferings of tlie IVIosIems and in su doing 
were sometimes e>en gained o\er to tlieir ranks,* 

It was not liowever till three oi four \ears of his ministry 
had elapsed that any general opposition was organiztii against 
AI iliomet L^en after he had be^un publicly to preach, and bis 
followers liad multiplied the Coreish did not gainsay bis doctrine 
Ihej would oulv point at him as he passed and say ■ — There gocth 
the man of the children qf 4.bd al Muttalih to^geah unto the people 
of the M<xi\.ens But adds tradition when the piophet begin 
to abnse their idols and to assert the perdition of their ances- 
tors, who had died m unbelief then tbej were displea<=ied and 
bpgan to treat liim with hostility and contempt 

Hostilit} once excited soon showed itselt in acts of violence 
Scad having retired tor prayer with a group of believers to 
one of the glens near Mecca a party of his neighbours passed 
unexpectedly bv when a sharp contention arose between 
them followed hy blows Saad struck one of his opponents 
witit a camel goad and this they sa) , was ‘ the first blood 
shed in Islam J 

It was probably about tbi* time, the fourth year of his mi-gsion 
(A D f>13) that m order to pi osecute hia endeavours peace 
ably and without interruption Mahomet took possession of the 
house ot kream (me of the converts noticed above) a short 
distam e to the south of bis own, upon the gentle rise of Safa. 
It w as in a freipiented position fronting the Kaaba to tbe 
east md all the pilgrims m tbe prescribed walk between the 
two eminr rices must m eds pass often before it ^ T. hither 

• Tho niatftTiceot Harara n one jb point whj wao 1 d to embrace 1 lam through 
inJigaation atihe iDanntfm which Abu Jahl abuseJ >lahomet. 

t llu hi I /> SS Hishami, p 69 Tabari p 130 

X His} imt p 0 Taf>an,p 114 Tho story is not given by WHcb*ili an^ is 
open t3 some su picion ‘'aat la fanicma as the first who ah t an arrjw m the 
Musaultnan warn, ( Uiiciirf p 9RJ 2fi i) HistriciiJs desirous to show that ha 
was tlic fir 1 1 j htood, too lor lalatn loaj have supposcil magtnhel ormventcA 
this hile 

I Thahnaw rosaeavee 6 pocnliaT an mtcTCst m the earliest annals of Islam that 
we ehall note tho partjtalars given by Whukiii iaj,ardiog it paue 2. 6 — 

L-S^' ' ^ ^ j 1 til J ^ fh: Aihj j ] ti j 

“ Ills (Arram ) house m Mcc6a was on baJi the same whirh th prophot 
occupied in the beginning, jf lalam j and lu it he mviled the people to lalaiu 
and thLrein believe J a great multitude 
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weie v.on ducted 'll! wlio ‘showed an\ leaning towaids tlie dat> 
trine ot MUiomet Thus of one and another of the believers. 
It i!> recoided that ^ he was conveited aitei tlie entry into the 
hou e of \n am and the pre mhmg there — or, that he 
was In ought to AT ihomft in the lioubC of Aicam and the pro 
phet recited the ( oran unto him and es.| 'ounded the doetiines 
oi I lam and hi was conveited ant] eiubiaied tlie t lUh So 
famous Aa aa it as the birth ]>1 ici ot conversion that it v\ ig 
atterwdids st\led the hnase aj I'^lun * 

Jour eons cf Aliul Bokoir a coaifederate of the fimily ot 
Khittib were the first to htheve and ’.irrnr a}i( jia >< to 
lu this hou et Ihuu^li Omar the son of Klntl ib 


Tn ft ttr Ji 3 3 \r um d olel it ti th L^rd iii a deed A.'hicli Wa kiii smv aud 
ttwliLbOiof Ijning extra t LODU11113 a c j| A — 

*' I ^ O i 1 J I a ^ 
aI' \ \ Aj ^ ^ I tUe w ' » jJ 

^ Id- L« L»j j ^ y ^ L ^ 

* y 5J ^ ^ 'jo ^ I ^ J 

An l tlic h ase of Ar amva railed l/i/' A i e oi 11m an! Vi aai 1 > sted 
it (n ( d 1 un 1 r thu trust I his rliil Iren anil r nd rim djeuneit f <_ ii e 
crati n In tit none r r/ L \ i tl C u } nstivnate th V rc Jul ~(1 s s 
vk t 4 cirn Icath dttern n 1 re a ’ (/ tit h «ie a/ h 1 hretk uptn S / 

0 £ d ctei as a ja/i / the a rel ; at It shill n t he Id neither 

I all U L n her I d Vd itnesSL i 1 v Iti h m iln nl Vs an 1 his lire liuan 
The d etiidmtbff ^rcuiu e ittniu 1 to p ■v.e h tli hrusu tith r conj— inp- it 

Uiom che ruUnijr nt f r it until irj ( aliriUi I Vbu Jat r dMicii Mo 

hamiua I IJusan h ^landseii i liell d ir M Imu, A1 di Huh tl e ^ran ds jn ot Aram 
61 J d With liiir in J Ad 1 Jatar eiiub d Jiiiu t be fut in j n«on and in ir ns Ihen 
the Laiiih bldI a inc^s i^u 1 1 Aodadah now d ve i btvjcarsrf n;r pr mis 
1113 , Jiini a full pardjii li he vr jui 1 sell to biiu th hju e jf dr -am Idc odj tud 

cb It 1 wa3 Ic% ted pr pert — but at Inst, p irtly thr u h intimidalioD partly 

t rnpted by the lar^e pn he s Id his bhare in U foi i OOO dinar u i lus 

rulativoB did liLeui e Phub it bmni iho pr )fa.rti of tb ( u]i| h Then MuhJi 

gave it fi Ivb laarun tihe s um. girl the mother ol Mu a uad liurun ) who eidargi d 
It anl ID woe called after lior name 

There ib njtliinjm to »huw clearly rn ybut f.)Oting M \h met ocenpied this bull 1 
ir^ — whethuL cunlmo UbJ witlibi farailv rr iily as a place ot retreat, witeru 
li It 1 d Irom the ntsorration and annojnn sif the Mtieeana, he eould pursue 
lib t 1 / luut, aura ilested Fc-im sei-cial in dental uotues ot cooverta Teiitainuf, 
ihei Ljr ea'el diinn^ lb lav an 1 slij^piii^ away lu the evening the latter 
ap pears to be tdie more probable view 

*DiirulIbkm 

j- Abul Fobtir WH-s 1 scendol from Kinana by an ofl shoot mnro ancient than 
the CoieislL Tl i3 family b iq lu I d araon rha DuJun branch vLucb cun 
grated cn wijssie tj M dma at the n iia (WkuLpp\lti'>ei) 

The rcmarhftble exp ressioa m the t< xt is th same us for doing hoinuge or sweur 
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was not yet converted the leaven of the new doctrine 
doubtlest* ‘spreading rapidl} amonj, hib connexions 

The stor^ of Mmab ibn Omeir a great gjaiidbon <3 H isbim 
will illustrate some ot the obsticles to the pj ogress of Islam 
Iij=i wile was a sister of Obeidalla son of Jahsh ^ and pro 
bibl\ through the influence of hei fomilv he wis mduoerl to 
Mfait the house oi "ircain wheie lie hstoned to M ihoniet and 
4 uibiaccd his doctrine But he feared jjubhcH to confess the 
change tor hia tube and his nioth^^i nbo floated upon him 
and till oil h whose lond attention be was noted is tlie most 
handsomd} dressed vouth in IViecc i nere inveterate)} opj u 
ed to Mabonitt His com ersion being it last nui&ed abi uad 
Ills fimilt seized and kept him in durance hut In eflocti d an 
escipe and pioceedcd to Ahyssinia nith tie first Moslem 
emigi lilts H hen he returned from theucp lie was so clianged 
and misei ible in ajipe u ince that bis im they li ul not the heart 
to abuse him ^.t a later peinnl h i\ been deputed fij Ma 
boiuet to te leh the cnipiners at Alerlim he re\i ited Mecca 
in company with some of them His mother being told of hia 
airual sent the message— Vh d s flipdieut son' dost thou 
enter a city in whicli th\ mother dwelleth and not fust visit 
liei ? I\a\ 'veril\ replied lie I hIjuII ne\ ei iisit the house 
of iny one before the prophet ot ^Tod bo aftei he had 
greeted Mahouiet he went to Ins motliei w ho acr osted him 
ell ' I sujjpose thou art still a rene_ iile I fellow the 
filth of the prophet of the Lord Islam \rt thou then 

well 'Satisfied with the wa thou hist fned in the land of 
\h\ smia and now a^^am at Aatlnob^ ‘seeing that she 
meditated Ins mipiisonmeut he exclaimed H hat ' wilt thou 
endeai our to yorce me from my religion? If thou se4 best 
to contme me 1 will assuredly ^lay the hrst poison that 1 1 eth 
* bauds upon me His mo her said then go about ymir 
busmess ' ^ and he fic^an to weep Vnd IMu ib was moied 
and said Oh my mother ' I thee affectionate (ounsel 
lestify that there is no god but the Lord md that M iho 
met 19 his seryant and messenger \nd she lephed 13} 


r«altv tj iikfilei or cJiibf Arkil and Ins tlirc trjUiei wero conAprtcJ in 
tie hua o ot Arcom nnd th y the first to sivi^ar allL^ian 3 tj Mnhjiuet 

therein — aU J ^ ^ cJ J ^ J ft was probably a gvoe 

ml de lamtion uf Taitli and Biibniiasion t Ins teatlim^ hut possil !> the meru nppli 
cation of a later phrase to a pciiod 4\hLiith ro was nothing 30! ef tlic kind 

*' Before uotic d as the coaiurt \hj cmhriiccd Chns lanily in Ahy iiniii 
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tbe sparkling stars ^ I shall never make a fool of mjself 
by entering mto th\ religion I leave thee and thy concerns 
alone and bteidfastlv cleave unto mine own faith t 
Ihere were social causes on the other hand to aid the spread 
of the new doctrine A.ntHipitin^ a \eir or two we may 
ilUibtrate these bv the conveision ot Tuleib a cousin by Ins 
mother ut M ihomet | i lus lid having been ^aiiierl over in 
llie bon 0 of \reairi went to Ins motlier and told her that he 
now believed in the Lord and followed tbe prophet She 
replied th it he did ver> rit^ht m aH',isting h s in ittriml cuii in 
\nd by the Lord i e.!n added if 1 had stien„th to do tint 
wliiob men can 1 would mjself defend and jirotect him 
But m> mother' what hindeieth thee from Ijelitvmg and 
‘ following him \nd trul} th) brothei Hanizi h ith believed 
She leplied I wait to sec wliat my sisters do I shall verily 
he like unto tliem But I bebeecli thee mother by the 
Lord* wilt thou not go unto him and salute him and te tif) 
tliy f iitli ^ \nd she did so and thenceforward she would 
a bibt the cause of Mahomet by her speech and by stirring up 
her sous to aid him and to fulfil his command 

Shortly after Mahomet began to ocenpy the house of Arcam 
‘=ovenl eJareb allied themselves to him Of thc^e \asar and 
Jahr are mentioned by tlie commentators on the Coran as 
the parties accused bv the Cureish of instructing the prophet 
Uie latter was the Christian servant of a family from Hadh 
’’dDiaiit ai d tbe prophet is said to have sat much at his 
cel] II The former better known under the name of Abu 
Tokeiha^ was subjected to gieat persecution, but probably 

* ‘ i t j Corapire Sura LiSAXVI 3 wtiire the same oath will be foaii3 

U 1 u ^ J 1^ 

I WucAi Ji p 2 1 p(i j Mu a’- was kill J. at Uhod where he Ji placed a valour 
and dibref,ari of Buttering iiltDom in rediblo 

J His mother was Orwa, taugliter jf Ab 1 al Muttalib kulx p 20'>i). 

§ Tul lb was kil el lu th tattle oi \jnadun A H 13 a„cd thi ty h\c. At tho 
pcriol 1 Iliac nver^ion say m tho sixth or scientl yearof Mah n tg ri issi n ha 
ould thus he ah nt Bixteerj years f n„e- He w nt to VlTSoima in the eei jnd elm 
gratior but nothing nrtable is related f him lu after hie 

[1 li Ziimi p 12j Sprmger p 102 lie must have diet Lefjre tho emigration 
to Medina as r*; Id lut near anything farther ot hito The imputation ol ifornotg 
irom Tabr is probably of o later date than the evcnla we have amve 1 at for at 
this period thire woe srarecly auy mention of the Sacred SenptureB id the CoraiL 
^ Dr Spreng r seeins to have ov rlvoked this when h stat s that hia name 
decs not appear ainjng the lolhwers of M hornet He is froqu ntly meniioned 
as one of the con erts who auflered tmet severely in ihe early persecutions 
(iffee Wiickidi p 2‘>7 ) "We do not find him noticed in the later history So 
that he hkelv lied at Mecca dunng this p>enod 
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died btinie lime before tlie Heeira His daughter Fokeiha 
was inaiiied to acoiv\ert named Hattab whom we -fim] with 
olliers of Ills family among the ■^ubi.equeiit emigrants to Abys 
Binia 

4. more impoitant convert billed by Mahomet the 
fruUs of Oreece was SwAf?/;, son of ‘^inm His liuine wis at 
Monsal or some neighbouring Mesoitotamian village and his 
father or uncle hid been the Persian ^ovtrnor of OboIJa A 
Grecian band made an im ursion into Mesopotiinii and carried 
him. off vet a boy to Syria perhaps to Constantinople BoUj^lit 
afterwards by a part) of Kalbites he was old at Mpclu to 
\b lalla ibn Jud lau who freed and took him under his pro 
tection A fair and aery ruddy complexion marked his 

noTtheTU birth and broken Arabic betrajed a Grecian edn 
cation By triffic he acquired some wealth at Mct-ca but 

having embraced Islam and being left by tbe death of \b 
dalla without iny patron he suffered much at tbe bands of 
the mibelieiing Coreidi It is piobable that Mahomet guned 
some knowledge of Chnstianitj fi nm him iiid he may he tbe 
same to whom the Meccans at a later period referred as the 
source of bis Sciiptuial mformutiuii — and i}ule<.d irc Itmno 
that tliexf say verilv a ceriain ai\N teacheih him hut the 
tongue of him tihirm they intend is foreign vherens thi:> Heidnhon 
IS in the tirnyub of pure A^rahit d At the general emigriiion to 
Medina the people of Mecca endenoured to prevent his 
departure but he bargained to rehnqui h the y hole of his 
property if the) would let him go fue, and Mahomet when lie 
bean] of it, exclaimed bvheih lerily hath made a pufi table bin 
gam % 

* HaU&h fbo o jw_/c ) 11 Ub ind Mamir are wuitioipd ty Hibhamj 

r^Jum bpr n^i-r foil ) aJi sons of IHritli >f the B ni Jumh Wa kiJi \ g 

this gLii 1 tj M imir (p but mak ^ Ilaiih to he t hu not Aiiir ut 

an eut;r b liffcroUt trils the liAni \iiiir il n L woj (/ 60 ) 

f Sura \T7 lOJ \ hi Ii is < ne ( t the Ia£c t M uan ^uras The same 

irnputnti n hjU \e ljuni ui Suias of a soaiovxhat e irli i tint a bura Xl I'V 
4 \A,V 4 

ITie tamilx of '^tihcil held that ho ft d r,, < jjj tantino]: V to lA ca afiei icach 

Hi;i, jBiire of jiiutuiity ntid that he v lunLiirilj pla ed hiius II i n 1 i Lli i,u iriian 
ship 1 AlfUlah / p 2 ) Dr Spteiger -oti lultstliafti \ h I L he 

was ol C recian ptrentaje but tins duos not a j ear Irom iht anihont^ piott I 

The desirifUun of bubeih is in cunsiduratlc detail He was a littlo 

below mid lie s oturc and had much hair (/ttem p ’22i ) 

{ ( Bd Aii b d) When ho iva'i ub ut to emigrate, the More ins sail iintn him 
7 /tou caRio.it fitAjr ih netd and pf'njt y but tl y in ulUi hath c tastl vu th u 
uTld hou hast rta hed thy pr&Rent pr perity nd now Ihtu art Jej a li g not 
thysdj only but w\th aU ihv / operO i/ ftu Liird that i,hall tot be ’ And he Bail 



Ih EAl Li MltEiD or tbUiM VI MECCA 

Anot])er frpp(] lup imntfir nserl to report tu tlit house 
of ■iicdHi u]id sjuiulianeouslj witli SuliPib enihraced Islam 
Ills tatliPi- \ 1911 B 9 ti ringer from \<.uien Ins 
and lii9 lu other ibdallili MPie i! ohiluceis* 

rbejedonsv nud eniuity of the ( i reisb Mere aggi tvated 
hi tJie continued lucesqof the uph s(c.t which nou numbeied 


If I ^ njH / mi y pcrtif m U lie I ai m tr ti ief^ri f \u1 tliei flj^rucl 
ihr.ret3 hp rnriLil vntl all hi is an 1 ^ li n ihit\\u t H imtu Mah met 
li b lid VxciLTSiHEir n^rn xmtrrKCi Turn i-ix An t)i r ersion statcK 
tt u he Miia ;iir ned 1 j Hi Mec m Ik tnm I round on In eamel nni 

6v jr that if tlmv y isi t d he woall sh i t ev r) air in his qmvtr at Ui m 
mid ih ntftk t lus mvji 1 i 1 thtv kno-Miit, him t3 be unu ul th b st arehtra 

la W Its loll Ynm anl retiimci 

Sail it tad me linn ur He iPdchei Melina in He aens n jf fr sh date 
mil hcin^ «cir\ i 1 hunar\ he led open th m But ns he ufi led from 
< ij-litlinln 1 1 ir nie 1 hi is tlie pr phet a ke 1 i\bv h iic iatus ttliBY Veinj; 

inj ii 1 t tl at ii a \ ai 1 h rcjkel t tth I irit. eat 7 ih. ?i a// fr the 

ft! I tJ jt t ii-eh rd the prt I h t binilel th r it Siih il then ifckel 

Via 1-K:ikr i^hv tlipy had 1 ft him at M ee#i t j h iripi in 1 &o — and that 
h lial Lk;o!i f i el ti bu7 In hi mih his a th "Mali 11 t m rcih is r pre 

cntel B 1 iikinfy use f ih ^ann in the text wher y iwaarev d 1 Sura 

11 0 — 4 nlJ meii (h re is cn h / la ef/i his ill ( uqh th d re f th e 

th Q that h I uiq lit (j, t ^ [\T ’ U p O He ii 1 A II 1 I 

EC cal ml i\ab bun i at B icki the eeru ten i f hi la 1 

* r 1 lrn„el t a tnl p in T ii a of th Mn Ihii cr C.ulili a t ck H 
mill r It th is -visit i '\f ui t se h at lli ir iiiicen ul r lutn s and ha 

rem in J h hiii i with liis y acr iiAluH 1/ ifs nhi luv t iin m tr nin t hig 

It q il S nm va ''I 1 re tei h m Aaim r li d I3 Vim Ujuteifa mil 

\l i II lj 

4t A ir t mn iirimeiuOre k in \7n k lei rt m tr inn of 

I it ai 1 L 1 im bli b re '' ir la It i n t n t 1 1 in tl 1 tjr at th tiin 

relerre 1 le in th text it M4 r Gl J > i 11 v i ih mil 1 p uti p, y 
as ha in will li w lo 1 n i Mi ii met -ml ill 1 1 sei r ] 1 uli m Th 

£p 1 1 a rnn f S mnuva, ini tli 1 iitli f S S i v i r yii mV fi r this 

peril I Bii-l Amib r hei son h \ ir n ir 1 i c \ m v il uy r rl 1 1 r 

cli in M 11 n t r h! 1 1 1 itr IX r art. f 1 L a I Ins m th 1 (ul hid 111 1 nvi r 

him t A 1 11 a m H reith /-r lliin Vn m 1 1 1 /?« y _ ( t ust hero 

i lei e U r 1 m a l'-' eur u^e A et e vri 1 L \e ulhat heniiun 1 nnl 

t p a b a I it( r tl nt 

Aid kijilia a tl liiLiun that S ram ja r I mart rdjm at the hmidb rf 
Ah u J ihl - 

UaxIo 

* i ^ iJw-^Aur I J j 1 'JIau 

“•4 I alt r p. la'' of pp s utienji// n C cf 11 i ‘X! u J t i line mil 

X tie a in f 1 i fihhflj mtt- jt I ards / r a? t iah! I ( r i \i] i c [ 

I rr l/il/r nl he ua it first m i t n I fa n cx ept B t! if tountui 

n t hi I ! t } Tl i ih se 1 e t tf) 1 if U then t I i oft afovt 

f s n f a li mai tie ’t I re run b i ka t ! 1 i J r a t pull ng J i ! tw en the 

ttL hU tt \7 1 fAbii CjI ij urd Vhnrr mar t jl c) and B I } yt s ij\ny 

Use fihF ' (i there 1 1 Iv une & d ) f ^6^,h^ p J M y 

The at rv jI ihi niartvil n lyp ms to n ap cr j hal —I Thi ib the only 

plucp we had it m uti 1 1 ir tli i pjirl 1 j j^nyh rs whereas h iil it really utcurr d 

it wruld huie ben trump d f^rth n umumenLlo tnlitunb and Tersieins. 
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more Llian fifty fullovrer's Tlie bnmt of tlitii nrafli fell upon the 
con’ieiteJ •'1 ivls anJ on tlio ‘>traij^eib md poor IjcIipnofiS who 
lad no ]j itioii or piotpctor 'i.lie t were i/ed and luii^riboned 
or tlj( \ WLieea* in tlie j^hre ul the nnd d i\ ‘'Un upon tlie 
&c ncljin^ sand and grivel of the >rect m \allej ♦ tlie turuiLnt 
beinj; enli iiu ed l)> i ible tliu unid tlie \iiPtclied uf 

fpjci bird I V know wli it thev said f If under the tortiue the\ 
lealeil SI i In unci ind icknoii lodged the idols of Mi c-c i tlje\ 
ivtj e I efi c In d b\ b of w iter upon tlie t and taki n to their 
}j uuPb Tid d 1 rctoidi d il me to lii\e e f iped the liame t f 
iicinlitiuii lu tlie dejith of Iiib lii persei iitoi 

could iorce iiom him hut jiie eipie ion — \iT\n 


III Cl It 11 ii> II i in^ r rf itiL f III in 1 i s ^ f 1 t c nrl> Mo irns I nip 

iiriilLr srii at t i in iifli icnll r ii cl 1 riaJiii i II I 1 il i i 1 u j t T cx 

^ < 1 lin„ 1 u c uii ri 1 lu 1 ill m Use n 1 li t t tli 1 luiiiv to nlli ii ut 

S iriii \ 1 'ifi > 111 hiiap):fii 1; I 1 ly U 1 r rijc III u tj Vbii Fulil d ill 

t aiTi eiit wi i h h it Iiu Ip 1 il Iv liUl r ii ll ni t. I I L nun II 

T XU f rn An lI ) Tt ii jin r m wl i h tb at ^ il ju iilh f\i nl il 

ivjll lx. cn L ft lU rent to ^alc i t cii ihc C jran Y\ I IIH Ibc dual I c 

all n f tli i rl 1' il iid mil e nLIiiij. ) miv hii'"e ^neii ti jii in 

1 111 Oj 1/ III Til 1 ire tc h f < lit mulv ( n Al u Juhl \r uI 1 1 il t tlio 

in IL nit (1 I )i // t ) I\ 111 in ill ill i cMricf is il ii ti i ns 

I I tn ll 1 1 ll r\ 1 til b In n 1 n 1 tli se j i lUi i \ 1 1 li is ii i in fi\ or 

1 til i t m I 1 t ml nit rp C ti ii 1 tUo p n c \ T li U i I ,,1 al 
lull n'l nil I III I n I ( I ll lit II I 111 t I ir S mni \a an I 
\ii ni r (I t Ll II ill r aa 1 t t I p ll n ii i t 1 i i P i in 1 j cn 1 j 

Ml 11 1 1 ll ]■ ill fit ' I j 1 111 1 1 y I 111 1 etch tuciit I n tl 

111 Ic \ II \w anil III irn It S mni \i "it trar la. ii n ii J 17)11 nily 

t r 111 I mil 1 sli 111 11 I 1 \ 1 i( k ll w til 11 1 1 1 t nil I r Ui d ih U tlis 

i a 1 1 1 IS ni 1 T 1 c I n^ t 1 tli it li r 1 1 11 la^ vi li Azrnck 

irii 1 lea an tnl ih / in fi t jniiin J lile \mi 1 i li 11 to a I m sh %ani 

icin lift i< I u Ji n ill nvtv dm w in_ ' tli xj s mi use — rr 

tl t I r I III J t \/i 1 k 1 1 1 n TIM J I m 11 ll 1 o cuiic I it a. liter ) n d 
1 L tl nl 1 il ir i \ I I Lc 11 a I 1 nc ) rii a s n i 1 J niii t Ii )\o eu m\ I 

tt f tl 1 F tl t ) r nil n ( » 1 lio \ tl 1 itiL 1 1 i a c t 1 tlie n arividcuj J at 

t hi nib ici [ Vzr iktl licit JitHniwsietihdslisib ittin 
Eie r Tbituti Is n lill n leais I r r ) 0 I i 1 t Maburr t inf It 1 
n 111 ll t t iiclul tliitborrm vi itJttii 1 lu it s diatli m ri J 1 i I u cam 
J nmt i ban t J i il 

i a c nrtsTepc nt Am i 1 mi tir pate It \ i im 1 nl rthc k 
flUU tbs ft J in tin! II \ kil Ltl 111 tb latte ( ''iftni \ II 1 a^cfl 

Jill cti lie wr ametj I m 11 uasaL uujerud a])) iiited b\ Omar O icrnor 

cf Lulu 

• M C HI sin d P r e ul ni ber r ri I 1 nip ilia Ov 7 V hi jv jt Is /’jjm / ha anti 
Bath r^tl c u\ii ol jKc ha 11 1 1 t cii i 1 nii take inre ii nii OnonLiiist 
ot hia att nnniLat Tli wuid 6i*^iiilj ^nvel jii tl 'vallci 

t Ic 13 ail I ibat tl v us tl tn cn asj Ui ni in coats jI ma 1 Thfi tortm-e 
tbut i nil thus 1 e infiict d. the JiLataJ rn tal tan bo nriior fn d inly ly 
ihuBcwho 1 nu\y ihefoty r cf 1 tn jn nl sun tiuiting nf jfi tlm and s itcI ar i r ct 
f be 1 18 howeyoT a constant tend ncj tu rrn nify thesG suftcrin s nd u.e >a 
no check C^a Canon II B n fonner Art a ) 


It 
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KARLT SPBy\D OP 2flL4M AT ME* CA 


One one (Ood alone ’ ) On siicIj an occasion Abu Bakr 
passed bv and secured lus Iibert) of conscience b) pnrch isin^ 
his freedom* Some of the otlier retinncd the sc-irs of the 
sorts nnd n-ountis tluis inflicted tj tlie end of their li\e 
Khobtb and use<l to e\lubit witli pride and exultation 

the mark of th^ir suifi--i aid const im a to anothei f,enerH 
tinn 111 ccliK ii j,loi V and ntcess Iiad n til elf ited the me 
moi \ of ]iLrs( culmii f 

itli tliDse vsbo under the i tivino; tiicumstince lenounced 
their faith honiet exhibited tmuh commierition J he 

foUnwin^ meed will how that he e\eii cinouri^ed tin ni to 
dissimulate that tm v mr^lit f- t ipe tJie t frmeiit 1 hv piofihe 
happening to pc s hv Vuini ir i be sjlibpi] end wijied hi e>cs 
ein pared of him nhat avis tlie inittei Kcil Oli piojditf^ 
rin \ would notlet me until I li nl abn ed thee ami spol tn 
cvill of then jeds h< v t/o'-'f iln n /?//; t/i/ /nr?t ‘se 

cu) and stpjdfist ni the fntii Fhc t njdied "VI ihoiin t 

i(piaf UuiT 'rtidtii r jHui ilum nise tlm Koxh V pi 1 1 cl 
exteihion foi sin h unuilli _ deineis of Islam vi lUs e en pio 
Tided in the ( 

^laln iin- 1 himself w i <-c(i luidur tin sli u ou id then iiei t 
etl cud now veiniahle \hu J ilih ciho tin u_,h ujicou\iiiLed bv 
tliL cl inns of the pio]het ci upulou iv tulhlled those of iht 
nephew aid v lh>tood r olutel’v evcij ajiproac!! id the 
f orei h tj detccii him lioin his ^uaiuicn hii) 

* A1 n liiikr pail I r liir i e \ n C arcur ir i cih i=, \ a ! ii Tv (i n it 

-was Till Aihic TUfct lie ivi 1 \T lit I. u i i i i hi r lu In ii f win li 

Abu B kr r I h 1 llii t lie t 1 1 air 1 1 t ii s 1 li n T1 r A f y 4 j Ih h i i 

ip s ) K'v L fnrtnei \ ai iii il ri — TT ir l i ue 1 t f I \ \ lull L i t i\ t 

£ mj nt I jr J hi i liia )i vr( ulJ I ji iim \t I f 4 in i n t Ins 

WciR iQ iht* same jinU r ait hi ai sr r ~fl il tk j nit j tr C I tint Ih u 
treat i iki p-v r t s \ i\ r ] I 1 1 i inwL r it is tli u tl t I ut 

]K. rer e 1 hm £ + c t' t t kl h ii 1 j ' i j )/ hi s \l h IJatr 

b ii^aiii It (.IV f r hiir jii ttir 1 Ij. k sU\ innih tn i^ r th ii Bil I 

Abu Bukr i Uf,hl iud '’riei 4 iJ six luiilo nl t male s] in rls to 

I lain Hie lulher uiit Ui-it th j v i li J r veik cream es U Id ] im tbit he 
ha ( rauih tutcer n lieini a ( t i u i lu u i b i i ul he tit to help his c 
b it Abu Bakr replied th t he hd 1 J i Or 1 Kal miiid I him ti di 

t B iJct tlieai tw the iiani s f hvc ril ers itro ..ncn am fc thr wlin 
entfielbLV i per utiin ut thisoimre ii Sih it \uir iln 1 hin Am 

i k ibi nil i th f th i an i meth r of Ainm t pui tl r am n jus 1 1 stip., if 

An niHi 41 f and ot Khf t id who disphn ed his scars tit jrt Omar 

when f ah] 4 liejt j ilnl 

f Tti 0 htuT\ rf Xmrnlir is i^ivcn frini vuriinssnurc s L\ Wmkili \p 
S e Sura X\ J lor Icnitlh ( ol after ihit h )nth. t lit td (nxciirr 

I> IXIM WHO Ib i a IIlLi )HPFTI-£n TUFRUTO liJS 111 VKT FtJfAIVIXC STEAT 
PAST 1^ THE FACT II,) OR ucA Bst tA the wrath i God Seo also burn WXDC 
53 wliCT rone adea from Islam ( f/ioai w-A ha e iran^reistd aga\n x their oxcu 
touh ) arc exhorted not t j despiair cf the mercy nl Oo I 
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Vuu i3akr tuo anJ ihobe -rtho uooM claim affinity 'WitU tho 
jiowt rful ul 'Nfecca tbont^h eyjio ed perliapb to oon 

tujiielv ind reprnaeli were nrcnerallv secure fiom ptrsojial m 
jury ilip cIjiv lirv winch in tkes common cause amon^ the 
uiembt is Mini connections of an \ral> / iinilj and aiou es the 
hei V nnpetito ify of all i_,ain t the injnreis ot one picveiited 
the enemies of Islam tioin ope n and violent persei nlion ‘>ucli 
iminnuilv hovrever depended in pait on tlie good will of tlie 
conv ert s f iiuih andfjiciids if v\ mild hndly exist where his 
whole tnl)c were inmiical to the new religion Ibie^ when the 
Bam M iLh/am were minded to clu tise same of tlicir immher 
and (Djoii^ the le t I'ld fur bf comin^ AJo leras they re 
jMirri] lo 111 brother Hi li im a loleiit opposer of the piophet 
and deiDindoJ hi p'^riiii ion this he readily gave but added 
hrwmt oj hilling luut joi tj ihtu doi,t I ihall inilg slag in Jm 
sipad t}i( dujtst an oiuj yov f 

To e'.L ipe till se nidiTnitie'v, and the feai ol pervei loii ’Mi 
hornet lion iPconiuK iided such of ins follow ero as w'< lo without 
pratcctimi to eek an isvluiiiiii i foreign land ^undo point 
in^ to the ^V est litih a unoii s if trhreiit na one fs wioigd a 
land af Tif/htoiLiUess JJcpujf thfthcr and rtmani unfit d jtlras th 
the Lotd to jj)en ynur iray in i re yon 4. by ssini i w is well known 
to the \^LLL ms as i inaiket far tlie ^ood'^ of \rabid and tlic 
( ourt of the dVajashy k ir 1 mg ) w is tlic ordm ii\ dHshuitiou 
of one of their aniiuil car nans ^ In the uiontli of 3iu| ib 
tlie hfili \e ir o-* * * § ^ M iJn u et s pt iplictic office ^ ele\ < n men ■=( me 
mount d some on Jool iiiJ Inm uf tliein aceomp-nned b\ tbeir 
wive s<^t out for tin ynnt ot ^hunb i 1| wIimh t iiiliim t'vo 
vessels iboLit to set siit they embarkerl m hasti lud were 
conveyed to Abvsiiuifur h ilf a dm u i p ece Ihe \i fcins 
tie said lohne puisii d thi in but tiuy hid alieiJy ] tt tlie 
pun im in_, the Piiii^i iijts w is Ofliman hou ot i.fiinl tol 
lowed ills wile Ivocki \a thepiophets d ughtei anil \ bd al 

• S p. tl aute uf arc ctv Icscnbel in tto yajer on ih Fore) thert of 
Ml t 2 

■\ H } )i t p II Wnlii nnl ITislii in s I’r oiii lF iLi fxnoui Wiliil xbn al 
liir hIpj Iv mciitioi bJ as iie f tlie ihiul min of M n ai I a \i leut 
Cl 1 Ji em 3t fttulijuLcU 

X rii u Ml] met givu e in in IniPnt to th m t:) t rlh to th land of 
Ahissiii a. hi \ [t ) was ih re h jii t kijit haji Iw ic was a land 'with 
wlntli tho Cl 1 Li u c I tc dj in 1 h iti lize be ausc tli \ f uiil ihcicin ahillldauco 
of 1 ) pr tecii 1 unJ I, ■>! tr Oil ( / 1 ) 

§ ViieoiiW Cl \ D 1 j the culculatiuoi i '\t Cimsoiri l*l«rcflMi] 

H tlie iincieiit port of Mecca nut far from Ji Ulah 
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BAnLY SFnBAD OF ISLAM AT MBCCA 


Rahman both as merchaut ineTi already perhaps acquainted 
with the country The voiitha Zobeir and Mashb weie al^cr 
of the number The party was headed by Othniin son of 
Matzhn as its leader * They met with a kind reception from 
the Nnjashy and his people The exile was passed in peace and 
in comlort 

Tills 18 termed the^r^t Hegira or flight to \b\ssnna as 
distinguished from the later and more extensive emigration 
thither On this occasion the emigrants were few but the part 
tiiey acted was of deep importance to Islfi.m It connneed the 
Meccans of the sincerity and resolution of the con\erts and 
proved their readiness to undersro any loss and any hart) Inp 
rather than abjure the faith of Miboraet \ brit,ht ex uiijile 
V. f self denial was exhibited to the believers generalh who 
were led to regard peril and exi^e in the cause of God is a 
glorious privilege and distiiictiuu It suggested that the hontile 
attitude of their fellow citizen iinil the jmrity of their own 
iuith, ini^^ht secure for tliem witlnn the limits of irahia a 
sympatli) an<l hospitality as cordial as the Abyssinian and 
thus struck the type of a greater Hegira the emigration to 
Medina Fmally it turned the attention of Mahomet more 
closely and more favoribly to the Christian religion It an 
Arab asylum had not at la t offeied itself a Medina, the 
prophet himself might liaye emigrated to AbyssiniH and 
Mahometanism might have dwindled hko Guo tn^isin oi Mon 
tamsm into one of the ephemeral heresies of Christianity 

To complete our review of this period it is ne< dfnl that we 
should examine the portions of the Conn given lorth in it for 
then purport and even tlieir style will throw an impoitant 
light upon the inner a* well as the external struggles of the 
piophet 

To the two or three years inteivening between the 00011111=5- 
sion to preach and the fii st emigration to Abycsniia may be 
assigned about twenty of the '^tiraa as they now stand JLveii 
m tin short time a marked change may he traced both m tlie 
sentiments amTthe compo ition f 

* Wackidup 38t Tabari /> 1 ’ Hisham p 91 ^prmger p 18“’ j and 
Cavs A tie I erce al Pof 1 p 3S8 

f The Suraa af this pcnuil consist of ah jnt twenty The supposed order of the pre 
celmg iw Qtj two isurashas been on in a previons arttclo The fo lowing appears 
to b« the chiDnolo|,i vl scjucnce jf tho t in the present stftfje —the 2 drJ m older 
LXXX\U 94 \.rvil ao LX’XWIII i ae LXXX LXXXI ‘>8 
lAXXrV 29 L\YXVL JO C\. 31 LV\XV ’ TJvAXIII 3 

Lxxvrr 34 Lxxvir 3^ lxxvl jo^LVxy 3 lxx 5 as cix. 

39 C’vn 40LV}4],LVL 
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first like a Him&lavati streana the current dashes head- 
long pure Vrild lEupetuous Such are the fragments described 
jti a previous article AiWanciiig tho style becomes caltnei* 
and more uniform yet ever and anon the tumultuous rhapsody, 
like an uneTipected catira^t interpose'^ thrilling words of ardent 
conviction and fervid aspiration * Advancing still though the 
dancing atreara, sometuues sparkles and the foam deceives the 
eye one may trace a rapid decline in the viv ul energy of 
natural inspiration and even the mins^hng witli it of gro ser 
elements Ihere is yet indeed a rvide difference fiom the 
turbid tame and 8lu(:.oish course of 1 iter da\8 but the ten 
denc\ towanls it cannot be TUitjtalton Tlio doca> of life is now 
supplied by artificial eirpedient Elaborate peri id and the 
raeasiired cailence ot rhyming prose (On\e) too often unmean 
ing truisms or sillv fiction Though there still occur potver- 
ful reasonings against irlolatr> and the burning woids> of a 
living faith vet tlie chief substance of the Coran begins 
to be composed of legends expanded by the prophet s imagina- 
tion of pictures ot Heaven and Hell the resunection and the 
judgment daj and of dramatic hcene** m nhich the righteous 
and the tlamned angels genii ind mfern il spirits conveisa 
in language framed adroitly as argument in the l mse of 
I^Iahonift 

Ihe ^uras gradually extend m length In the preceding 
stage a whole Sura seldom exceeds the quarter of a page of 
Fhi^el s beautiful quirto edition iii the pre ent period it 
oceupie one ind sometimes two p ige b 

Hie tlieorv of in piration becomes moie fulfv developed 
The \lmightv irom whom Revelation alone ^iroteeds is the 
sola aiithojitv tui iti, collection, recitation and tine meannij^ 

• Tlir ophoaf t1 ib pen 1 wc flnl the bira wilrl Tatija cnnstmdy roiiirnne ea 
in the <>irli r Sums Vl Haros LXWI TXXMt LWWI L\\\\ 
L' XV I XX. 4(1 I 47 lu th Stih bara the jalh uscA 1/ 
Ilrlusab a mother cm curs by fh sp ark Ini star I 

f It.ia interpstin., ti» watch thegnilnil Icngtheniri^ of the Saras flugel edi 
tion r >rms an exc 1 ent staaiar 1 lor Ouinj, 3 j The mnnber rf er fr m their 
arrmg length ib rrrt ai exact test but that of th Inea and pof, fl of the 
pniic ii lama Ib Th twenty tw Siir-is hi at revealed c nt iin nn av rn^e of only 
ii\cli7ie each the next twenty Hur 8 (tho e r Uir d t in the piea nc Article,) 
arxteen ( — som of th ra bung ampj ed f nearly rates (c chpagehnv 
1112 : twenty tw linos ) Irom tl id pen id to the He iru the averfli^u length f titty 
Saras la J par^c^ and nine 1 in 8 s me being b \ n an 1 eight and one nearly 
1 ’ P ig 1 The avei length of the t ent no M dina Suras is 4 pages the 
longe t Ib the aecjnl f ^ i pa^oi — the u x.t the third, fuarih aud ftf'h 14i Id 4 
ani 11 pages rcapcctiveh 

Up to nearly ihe lirrc ot the prophe ■ emigration tD Medina the fenroa wore pro 
du ed generuUj whole at one time aa we no-x find them Later it becan-o 
Mahomet 9 practise to throw t gather nc ording to then subject matter verses 
given forth at varirns times,— which is one reason why the later Suras are of 
•nch great length (See p ipe 6 o/ Oiipinaf Soarccs for Btf^aphy of Mahonet^ 
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Ofl these points Mahomet must wait for heavenly direction ». 
he must not be hasty m repeating the Divine words for 
“ tlie Coran is revealed try a gradual revelation * and it is the 
prerogative of the Lord to pre cribe what shall be remember 
ed and what forgotten f How much soever the prophet 
may ba\ e sincerely believed or persuaded himself to believe 
that these functions were executed by the Deity the doctrine 
offered an irresistible temptation to suit the sabstance of the 
Coran to the varying necessities of the hour, and eventually 
led to the open a'^sertion (which so damaged Ins cause in the 
ejes of unbelievers ) that where two passages are irrecon- 
cileably opposed lu their meaning, the later abrogates the 
earlier 

Notwiihstanding this apparent fillibility we begin to find 
a disposition to claim for the Coran a supei stitious veneration,, 
by ascribing to it not Divine inspiration only but a heavenly 
original Truly it u the glorious Coran in the PHESEQVEtt 
TAELET X 

It ii ft ftdm nlH n 1 rererel page* 
r Ued ] re 

Written bv rlbes hii rabi andjurt. 

It was brouj;! L d w 1 Han tlia 

^I3Tr^ P w UK, a jilifbt which e Ileth tho ftnl nlh», 
Whereo tlw Aogwlj aod irru Spiamlesce Ibythecoram nd ol th 
[Ijjrri pu ere v rnuid 
It n I e»ce notll the hreftlcl g of lii Mm 


• Kd yo j lyj I tiJUk U y ^ b 1 \eriy TVe (the Lord 
<?ie Coran deyree* unto fA«e j the Ojrdoo translation of Abd ul CMir has 


t^t 


tM! 


hVjwIt and gentlj 


f “ We fihall canso thee txj rehearse (ihe EeTch t on ) and thou shall not forget 
eaecptmg that which the Lord shall please for He knoweili that which le p tbh 
ard chat which is ooncealed and We shall facilitate unto thee tliat which is easy 
(Aura LWWII fi7) 

In another passage Mahomet is thus a'llreased by th Doty — And move 
not tbv tongue therein [in repeating the Ccran) that rLiu shonldest be Laaty 
ih rewith Venlv upon TJs devrUotb the c lie tiun thererf and the recttutio i 
thereof and when "We shall ha e recited it unto tli e then tdlow tli re itatio i 
thercff Farther open Us devolveth the exilanatioo ther of (Aura LWV ^ 
17-19) 


X AuraiYYYF 21 Meaning according to Saks peraphrasUo transla 
tiou — the original whereoj isvmtUnin a table kepttn Heaven 


§ Being transen'ed from the preserved table kept pure and nneorrupted 
from the bands of evil spirits, an f touched oulv bv the Angels Zamaksliaci as 
quoted by bale The ecribta apparently mean the Angels. 


II Sara \CV7/ This i the famous iadaf al Cadr of which so macli has 
been made in after daya It probably referred to a me special night on which 
Mahomet conceived that the tiuth broke full and clear upon his mind faeuco 
ihe Higbt of Power 

The bnra IS a fragment of five versea only sud abruptly opens with the 
w rds wo have caused it to descend on the night of Al Cadr" It may either 
aignify with Sale and the comm nutori the Coran or more probably a clear 
•wise of Dmne Truth, 
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It IS not clear what ideas Mahomet at the 6rst attached 
to ‘ the spmt’ here noticed * They were perhaps indefinite 
It was a phrase he b«d heard used, but with different mean 
in^s, by the Jews and Christians That it was the Holy 
Ghost (however interpreted) Mahomet intended by the 
term, is evident from the repeated ase though at a later 
date, of the expres^^ion Ood sirengthemd Him (Jesus) hy 
the Sviy (Spirit ’-f- But eventually theie can be no doubt 
that the Holy Spirit of Mahomet came to signify the 

Angel Gabriel He had learned and he believed, tint Jesus 
was born of the Virgin Mary, hy the power of the Holy 
Ghost and either knowingly rejecting the divinity of that 
blessed person or imperfectly informed as to His nature he 
confounded Gabriel announcing the conception with the Holy 
Spirit that overshadowed Mary The two expressions became, 
in the phraseolog> of the Coran, s)non>inoiis 

A.ad Cabrip] the Spiril wts the Messenger who com 
mnnicated to Mahomet the words of God and sometimes 

appeared to him in a inateiial ftum 3 he traditional account of 
the vision uf Gihnel at the commeneeiTient of his in-'piration 
has alread> been noticed It is perhajis to this appanlion the 

prophet alludes in an early Sura of the present period — > 

A d T w f by th tr th l i 

By IRal wbicl f -w 1 1 (h t whi h ill app® re h 

hj tb MKht wli It lete 1 
By llw '1 wl n It h aU. tl \ 

(1 jwetj-I 11) t thl ye llj tl w rl r o 1 d M mp r 
P w rill] Rrd w th tl L* rrl f th Th f gre t dlifn ty 

l be ed a d f t t 1 

And on Co pan on n t mad 
Truly h ] ih snnn hi 5 Ihr el H 
A 1 ! p t rtnl th ) I I Di rep d ff the Uujeen 
n Ith tl i tb IT rd f rejected ^ D il 
hllh t the TV y RoinK 1 

V Ilylhl 1 no oUwr than Im Jtl i II turea 
T h ID m tnst u th t w II th t n IJt p l^htly 
B t hull ot win unloM the Lord fflU ih — Th Lord of Cre»tlon I 

HUIIA tXJCXL 

The concluding verses show that Mahomet already con- 
templated Ins mission as embracing the whole world The 

* The only ttro ocher places in whi h the Spirit is mentioned m the re 
velations of this perif>d are Snraj LXXVHL 37 and LXX i m which it 
18 alJuiled to m connection with the Angels ns present at the Day of Judgment 

t Sc« Sura II %1 254-V-5 GjjJ I ^ 5 J 

expression la the soma in both passagaa. 

So Bnra LVIII. 22 He hath strengthened them (behoTerB) with His Spirit 

^ t\j I j In later periods of the Coran the same verb is used 

with reference to supernatural help, as by angels In batUo Sura IX 4 
VII 65 /// 13'^t///,25 

t Llteially dnien aicay, and thereof unable ever U hear the secrets of Henven 
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Tivid conviction of its heavenly origin contrasted airanpelv 
with the apathy and unbelief aiound him and hence is ppring- 
up a belie! in the Divine decree of election and reprobation, 
which alone could account for these spii ilual phenomena * * * § yet 
in the very strength of the asseveration that he was not de 
ceived and that his. inspiration was not that of a rejected 
devil do we not trace the sjtnptoma ot a lurking subpicion 
that all mij^ht posbibly not be right '' 

The teaching ot the Coran l*^ up to this stTge very simple 
Belief in the Umt\ of God, and in Mahomet as His mebsen 
^er in the resurrection of the dead ami retribution of good 
and evil-j- are perhaps the sole doctrines in isted u|Non 1 lie 
only duties priver| and chanty lionestj m weights and 
measuies ^ trutlifiilness m testimony, chastitv i| and the faith 
fnl ob ervance of covenants 

It IS doubtful whether at tins period Mahomet inculcated 
tlie rites of the Meccan system as divine The absence of dlu 
Sion to them inclines to tlie opinion that they formed at least no 
part of Ills positive teicliirig Theiewas at any rate a cletr and 
concluBive renuriciadion of idolatry — 

SnRAdv — S at Oh to nnbclievei s 1 
I w r bip nut that whi h e r- r hip 
An 1 je liu n t wot 1 ip that w1iii.Jj I worship 
1 will nevtir wor hip tbnt which to wdtsI ip 
hseitV cr ill TO wortl ip that win h 1 wf rd ip 

To j'ou be TOUT Eeljg oD to me niv Kcligt n 

* Vi fir 1 the doctin f p redes mitii n appoaiinc: in nlranst the same wor la 
in anolh r Son of thin l rud — (/ V \ 1 / .19) lirt/y this ts n tTarjiing 

u, lleOi taketh the vray v. to }is Lf d nd ve shall not uill vnleu God tr t th 
fvr Gjd It, knfwmg an 1 1 ue He cans Ui such is He loileih to e i r into li Mereg 
btiioM Jot the Unjust Utltath p ep redjor ihemapritvoas part hmmt {v 9 tocnd ) 

f Swra LW 

t iAXtV LW ’“1 31 Th tunes of praur are as et onlv men 

tioned genera Jt as Moiniog Fvening ar i bi^ht 

§ Sura LWXIII 1 -s L\ 8 The former opens with a fi o philippic 

aLmn t those who defraud lu weight an 1 mensures — TfVial ' <i> they ihinh that 

tKey shall ot be raised On the great dag ' The day on iihich w nAutrf hall stand 
b fore the Lord of all cr^attfre* ? 

II ''ura ZX\ 29-'’- It i8 to be spec ally noted that at this earlv p^noJ 
Malic mot according to the custrm of the country admitted slave girls t> be 
hiir/ui i. -ncnbines besid&s ordinary wiTea an I thev are specihel by the sa i e 
phrase afterwards u el at Medina tiz th I tok ch your rtiht hands possess srgni 
lying female slave Vtained by parchaae or ejn^uesL Ttia waa at a time whoa 
ho himself lived enastely w th a singl Wife of ftdvancuJ age Though the lieenso 
was snhseguentlu us d fjr his Dwn ii duigtnee and as holding out on iiuiuccment 
to hifl loll jw erg to fight m the hope of capturing femalua, (wh3 would then be 
lawful ccncubinus as that which their rig c hand poasoased vet these 
do not appear to liaye been the original motues tor the rule It was m fact one of 
the earliest comproraisea by which be fitted lu» system to the usages and wants 
of those about bion 
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This Sura is said to hare been revealed when the ag’ed Walid 
pressed Mahomet to the compromise that his God should be 
worshipped m coiijunction with their deitiea or alternately every 
year * Whatever the occasion, it breathes a spirit of ancom 
promising hostility to the practice pf idolatry 

The vivid pictures of Heaven and Hell, placed, to increase 
tlipir effect in close jiixta position aie now painted in coIoai=« 
of matBriul joy and torment which though to us absurd and 
childish — were well calculated to strike a deep impression upon 
the simple '^rab mmd Hest and passive enjoyment gardens 
verdant with murmuring rivulets wherein the believer clotlied 
in green silk brocades end silver oruameuts, reposes beneath 
the wide spreading shade upon couches with cushions and car 
pets and drmks the sneet waters of the fountain or qudffs 
aromatic ume (such as the Vrabian loved and before Islam 
indulged in) placed m goblets before him or banded round in 
silver cups resplendent as glass bv beautiful youths, while 
clusters of frmt hang close and invite the hand to gather 
them such 19 the oft repeated and glowing scene framed to 
captivate the inhabitant of the thirsty and sterile Mecca t 
Aud another element is soon added to complete the Paradiap 
of the pleasure loving Arab — 

V rllf r tha PI t I bllttfol abod 
Garde e 1 yard 

And Dumsele Trlth iw 111 e bMoaii of an e<j al agm 
And a full p t 

« * ^ « 4 A 

In the customary picture of a shady garden ‘ with fruits and 
me its and beakers of wine that causeth not the head to ache 
‘ neither distnibeth the reason we have these damsels of Pa 
rad ise introduced as large eyed girls ^ regemblifig pearls 
Inddt/i m theiT shells a reward tor that which the faithjul haie 
uiouqhi **-**■ j erdy we nave created them of a rate crea, 
tion ivp haie made them wrgim^ fascinatnig of an eQiioJ age 
J be following extract will iIloBtrate the artificial stjJe and 

* Huihdm p 9 T-ibii I p J39 

+ These d^criptnn are htarally copiert from the Coran (Caf Vh oa 
ZYWr/// 8 22,ZAXf/7 41 LXXII 12 ) The wme « 

m one passage Pprker of oa sealed wuh musk aad epi ed with ginger 
X SuraLXXtm 30 

^ Hune» Sura III 20 LVJ 24 This ii the earliest mention of theHonnes 
or bla k ejei ^irla of pirartibe famous in the Mahometan ajatem and hv which 
perhaps more tlian anjthmg else Mahometanism is known among other nations 
They were not thought oF at least not introduced into the rtvtiaUon till four or fiio 
yeais a ter Mulumct had ai‘,unie(i the office of prophet 
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unworthy malenali^m into which this fire of early inspirat on 
was now degenerating It is taken from a psalm with a tixed 
alternating versicle throughout quuinlly addrenseil in the dual 
number to men and gemi and to suit tiie riiyme the objects 
are all (excepting the damsels) introduced in pairs 

T1 w Ib-H U which Ih wi kerf ieny 
Th j- shRll pnsB Ui ltd f bttlinwn Ih me d rt Ml R Water 
W1 trh th'n of iti r / t V- LfO d ~tr Jjv d H 
But to him that dre 1 £h th pH- Ip f ht l^rd li II he tw U nl tiB 
WAtefc Ihe J If a ti{i it f f ‘u 1 j> d rr H deny f 
Pla ted with bhniy tree*, 

IThirJi then f the Ignt J y L d to II /e de y f 
Ih each ofCiem hall Iw ? u taln» fl w 
Wfuch tf an fit a igru f / Lord tvUZ i d-ny 
And 1b h Iiall th re the of ry fruit two ki 1* 
irA h ilm ft) Jhi f ^ Lori o I j d f 

Tliey shall repoee on I rocad li eU rurpnts the f Iti fth tw punlkTU h nfl p d se 

WhlL th ft) rrt r ! a L, d H J de y} 

In them shall he irodest gi 1 refral Ing iheir look* whom bef ro th ra u m hi 11 ha e 

[Ifln dnlliTnypeu* 

TThirh then, ft) ti^nt of y C d vUt y <U y 
like aa if they were lubl * or pearla 

It IS Yeiy remarkable that the notices in the Coran of tins 
voluptuons Paradi e are almoi>t entirely cf)nfined to a time wlien 
whatever the tendency of his desires Mahomet was living 
chaste and temperate with a single wife of thiee score \i ns 
of age t Gibbon charai tensticallv obceryes thit Mahomet 
has not specihed the male compamon& of the fetnale elect 

5ur<r LY^ 41 &c The (thjTO is the reward i th htgReit clas^ oT b Irevcrs 
Anolher «et of fomalea ib itnmcdiatelv after degonhed f r the 

conmtmer rlass of th fauhful — And beaid » these there shalt te tiM 
other gardens * • Of a dark green • * In each two h untiins of wet 
ling water * * In each frtiitfi with the palirt and the puniepranati. ♦ 

In (hem shall be damsels amiable and toTelj- * * Larpe-ci^eil Hants k pt 
within pavilinns * • Whom no man slmll hare deflowered f faro th m nur 
any genma Between each Terse the b el teretcle ir7«c^ /A*n ^ reuirs 

So at a somewhat later date — And. close antotlw be'le\crB bhull he modc^ 
females refisuning th ir 1 oks hke ostnch e gs deh atel? corered ” (5a a 

In an othor passage of the s rrc perirl the faithful ore snl to le 
“jnorrieff to these fair large-eyed girls, (itua iZII "ig See altr 
X\\V//I o3 

In f ur other places of a still Inter date and prol ably after Khndqa s deaths 
the ttjott of believers (iheir proper wi es of this worll appatcntlv) ro 
spoken of as entering I nti par dise with their hnstands Mahjmut miv havei 
deemed jt possible th t the earthly Hive*, might still emain nnitei t their Inis 
ban Is m Paradise, in spite ot tbeir new black eyed rivals (^Sttras A YA 17 o 
XLIII 6S Xllln 25 XL 9) 

It IB very note worthy that hi the Medina Baraa, that w in all the yrlommcus 
royelationu of the ten years following the Hegira, women are rnlv twice reltrrei to 
as constituting o c f the delights cf Paradise; anl on both oclubi n in these 
simple words —and lo them (behevera ) there ehall be therein pure anves ( 5ura II 
£5 IV B5 ) Was it that the botiI of Mahomet had at that period no 1 ngiugs alter 
what he had then the full enjovment of? Or that a closer contact with Jewiali 
pnnapies and mjrahty covered with a mentod confusicn the sensual picture of 
fcs Paradise drawn at Mecca ? 
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* lest he shonld either alarm the jealousy of the former has 
‘ bands, or disturb their felicity by the suspidoa of an ever 
Jauting^ marriage The remark made m raillery is pregnant 
Tvith reason and aims a fatal blow at the Paradise of Islam 
Faithful w omen will renew their youth m heaven, and their 
good works merit an equal and analogous reward But Maho 
met shiank from the legitimate conclusion 


The Hell of Mahomet is no less material and gross than Ins 
Heaven The drink of the damned is boiling water and tilthy 
curruption on being east into the pit the> hear it bray wildly 
like an ass hell boileth over it almost bursteth with fury 
the smoke rising in three coluimis affordeth neither shade 
nor protection, but easteth forth great sparks like castles or 
as it were yellow camels ’ * 

Axid (1 OTTi] fLhLftll dbir mil rabl Ifiej I 

1 I mu Slusti d cMldln^ WbI 
A il tl I al (If Sm L 
T1 t Id r I t gruleX 7 

■A rilv r lhal, ih j It (Hi B, 

Aj i diDy wreb t po prelWllJas 
A <3 th 7 ed to t 

m I! npi t ^art iJ-u-d 7ui f«» o fv l o ul bon /M>II w ht lieHT 
O ur F t/^er th, t j f 

Bj yea f ilv tb F rm nd tb Latt« 

61 11 be g h d at Ihi t f (.1 intad P y 

1 1 ball V b y ih l 1 reject tile- T (li 

U t KB edly r tl T t Z<ii ! k i, 

riUgyu ILliBilic ewilL 
Add Ml, lliT fh boLU w te 

A tllrrty ( m I d I k Ih 

111 3 I ail bo j ur rtiil l t tb D y I Ra k i g I 

h RA LTI. AJ— Hj 

-V nearer venge'ince m tlub life begins to loom darkiv forth 
but mingled mjsteriouslv with the threats of the Judgment 
day and Hell thus — 

Th day f •eparaH 1 

And (ffbat aholl rat tl«u k tow what the P W J' S( parudion. m an tt I 
W nthtc] utjliUl lltiTtbl 

’tM tl Ha w t d«t \ 1 til I rn atl at 
tth frw blli^uitblatt if Uow U in 
Tl ball w 1 al will Ih ■*! t d I pi I 
Woe OtdyuLtbDeJwftb Truth-f 

t rll w war ya f a pu 1 hat t clos t hand 

Thd in wl remj a 1 11 we tl wl 1 h I is la d 1 a «i fflit, 

A i tl bell ra si II J O! 1 Ud t! li 1 te d itt 

Wbat re •!-■€ e haJ I wb dw U Lh 1 1 tb H liras will n t ca eo U e earth to 

•T Lo.» y u p and it be I lujk. 

Ur 11 t 1 w Li t »e d upo j an o r« b Im ng Bla t, dth ysLllkw f what 
tl lure 1 my W m e 

And T lly th Natl oithal jiraiseiH tha i nifrlthisTf tli and lu>w avfnlwM my V ngeatUA ^ 

* S c Suran L\X\ini I L\XTm ’3 LXXIII 30 L\llf 0 
t Su a LXWri 13 19 
t ^ura ZXWIIl 39 
( Sura L\J II, 1-6 
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But the men of Mecca scoffed at these threats, and defied 
the preacher to bring them into execution 

• Aiidtb «7 i*jr Whim aAuR i\U ptvtaittd Vm^eant« h* if i/6 tpMk TrulT ? 

Pat Nay Terily the It tjwl«ljt* thereof 1 a »lth Qed alone 5 m fbc me I am but a plain Waraei 
B t wban they fee U, the ooiujtenanoe ot thote who dJfhelia ad jOiaD AJI 
And U iliall be id Tht* m VuU ro/ttck ye haiM h*en oaHitxgfor 
Bat 'What think ye, nrhetbe il Lord dettroy me nd those that be with m or hare entrey upm 
nt Who h^ dell er the Uubelle an from a dreadftU Pimiihment T* 

We begin also to find in the Coran the arguments used by 
the Meccans against the prophet and the mode in which they 
were replied to The progress of incredulity may thus he 
followed and the very expressions used bv either party traced 
The resurrection of the body was derided by his fellow 
citizens as an idle imagination and when the prophet sought 
to illustrate it by the analogies of nature and the power of 
God in creation he was scouted as a sorcerer or magician 
who would produce from dust and dead mens bones a living 
bodj 

The Coran was denounced at one time as a bare faced im- 
posture as Fabki, of the 'incie7its\ trumped up to suit the occa 
Sion and borrowed from the Foreigners at Mecca , at others 
as the effusion of a phrenzied poet :|. or the abaurditj of an 
insane fool 

Jeers and jests were the ordinary weapons by which the 
believers were assailed — 

Verily the lonei* I ugh th Falthf 1 to ic m 
Wher ther by th m t> y wl k J od« otb r 
And wb»n Ibey tarn ulde a to tbel rm peopl U y t m avid Je«t nfc sea HI uiIt 
A rid wh D (h I t« th TH th y eay V ly thb*« a tli« rf ny <yn $ 

But the are D l ent to be Leo| rs Ui«m 
% herefufo d y th Ftiithful hfU 1 Rh th U hell r« t icor 
Lyl f upon ccKichs th 7 ihalL b bold item tl heR. j f 


* Idem 55 

t Sura LXXXIII 13 j ^ La ) Sprenger has an ingemoo* 

and ptOBBible theory that AsdUr ib a corruption of Hvitonae 

X Mahemot diahked nothing so much as b mg called pOet, and rejected the 
eqmtocal honor ot the afpcilation He probabir telt it Ins wt^akest point 
const oue of the labour he besto vel on the veraibcation and cadence of his re 
velatior 8, which he would h aye the world beUeve and p*^rhaps persuaded him 
self to believe, were ibe results and the marks of divine inspiration 

He aflectod even at Medina not to diKtinguish poetry fr ni | rose and would 
transpose the words of two vemeg the MuBaulraaria sang ns they laboured at the 
bmldnib of their mosque — The haoa were 

S 1 ^ S 1 5 ^ 1 

t js^ ) J J LdJ U 1 1*^ ) 

the term nation tlfo awA al ukht a rhyming with al an^ur w I mahSjira Ma 
hornet would inaiat on repeating the last hue transposed al mahajtra w al a tSr or 
aJ arudr tc ai muhAjrsit (thus deslroving the rhyme ) HiaMnti, p J i J 

§ Stt/a LXXXJJI 29-34 
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Artiid the derision and the plots of the Meccans, patience 
IS inculcated on the prophet from on high his followers aie 
exhorted to steadtastness and resignation and are in one pas- 
sage reminded of the constancy of the Christian martyrs in 
Najrhn * 

There is at this period hardly any allusion to Jewish and 
Christian Scripture or legend and but littJe to the legends of 
Arabia + TJie Corsn did not yet rest its claim upon the evidence 
of previous Revelation, or the close correspondence thereof 
with Its own contents 

The peculiar pbraaeologv of the new faith was already be 
coming fixed The dispensation of Mahomet was distinguish 
ed as Islam the suriender of the soul to God , his followers 
as belieierSy and as ‘ Mnsselmans (those who surrender ibem 
selves or Mttshrtkin i e tho«e who associate compa 
mens or sharers with the Deity , and his opponents as Kafirs 
that IS rgecters oi the Divine message ‘ Paith Repentance 

Heaven, ‘ Hell ‘ Prayer Alinbgi\ing anj many other 
terms of tlie religion soon acquired their stereotyped meaning 
The naturalization m 'Vrabu of Judai'sm and Christianity (but 
chiefly of the former) provided a ready fund of theological 
ej:pressnons which, if not current, were at least widely known, 

■* SuraLXXXV — 

By the H*a i wl b th Ir Zodla nl Slf i 
By lb tb ate Bd D y I 
By the Wit « a 1 Ui Wit eawd, 

n rn ed Ik the f the Pit flU d with b r I * F el "Whe they at arou J th m 

A d th i* re Tritnesaea t liat will Ji Ukv cl I unt the B ]J ▼ r* 
inrt they tcimie ted tb ta n otb rwUe Unin beciause they bell d In O 4 th Ml bly -nd the 

[G1 rl ua. 

V rily Uiey who pertecnite th B Uever* male d f mftl and repent them ti t 

Fvj th m Ih torment ot hell Ift ^rep red, add a bdrolng angalsh ko 

The tligR ra uf the pita were t^ie Jewish p^rgecatore uf lemen Dzu No 
wfls fi.Til hia followers, wlio lavadei Najr&a with, a la ge army aad having trea 
cheroufily gained puseeaaion of the place dii^ trenches filled wuh combuatible 
mateniils it which such aa would not embrace Judaism were cast hendlong 
The persecutora arc sryled the contnvere or diypcra of the pita or trenuhea (6ee 
page lb of Ote paper on the Anti Mafumetan Huiory of A abvi 

t s«5uraAZY\AF 18 LXXXVn 18 LXXIII H Those passagea 
contain only the mua* laanng refurcuoes to Abraham Muaea and Pharaoh 

t Thus m Sura LXXXV 10 we have ““‘I for 

male and female hehevers Moelem*, occurs frequenll and 

ftinaJe Moslems in Sura LXVL 5 
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in a sense approTching- that which Mahomet attached to 
tbero * 

Tie haF0 purposely confined our remarks to the poittoii of 
the Coran produced bv Muhoruet during the period under 
renew, i e, the hrst five lears of lijs Mission It is thus that 
the enquirer is be t able to trace tlie development of the 
religious a>atem and to observe wliat bearing the external 
circumstances ot the Arabnn Prophet maj have had upon the 
peculiarities of his ci eed 

• See rttnarta on tlie prevnlence rf Jewiah le^enita and exTTcssLonfl m TTie 
^^on(fmes of Arabia p 1 uiid Ante M kvwetin Historv oj Arab t / 5S 
"We cannot uvlculate the abai t >ln Alnljjniet tliub pjs esiapi n Jmving the 
tacit acqm sccncc of the Mec aiis in ih trncli ot t rtn r 1 leUtuti oi il m 1 ung 

able to %ppi jriJte the truiburj cl aytc a 1 rtalv termn alread 7 turrert aa 

expressly ^1 cbe bfintaul liess lie wi li d to attoi'h to tUeui or at itast cintainiog 
the [,erm apnhle of easj (level pincnt 

rhiiB the phrnso the merciful the cumpa Bunato affixed bv Mahomet to the 

naino ot Gol though known was nut in use raung the Meccans as we b e I y the 

treatv ot HudeibiA. In divtatini, u the s ntwa lUe terms ot this tniuo Mahomet 
CLinmcnceii In the name of God the M rcilul the OornDnasitniitCy the \1 lc 
cans interrupted him, suyin ~ ha\ as for Go J we acknowledge him tut aa 
for tin Coup BBioiiate and Mircifui we acknoilel^e him not j thi,ii s id the 
Prophet - TYnte m thv nnme t)h bod ' 

Al' 1 U I )y Ls I y I aU ) ]yjS ) [ ] J u 

Aj lb I I J Ss p 110 M Hi ftami 

P '*’ 6 ) 

Gergerhsfi exan mod ingenii usly auj carefnlly the Mahooet ii terms brirowed 
from 1 lam m his M js not W>A w mad au» dem Jotieni} u c at</_/cnu?7uren 

Th re IS much truth m th loll wing passage 

The relation of Mihomutumsra to the exisino- ITuiihtoisT J“«J ism and 
Chris luniu gave ah the language f Ai at i ) an ertn Iv n w hue II n e wo 
find bore as an imoi lute result a i entirely n w circle of rdij^i h ideas and 
expressions which however grodoally poised int jvjJ life anl here also 
partly proluced new modea ol exproasim r antiquated oil r on a, uni g to 

them a n IV sens As ^ jS h y l U ^ 

foreign idioms aa jjC ) eWi ], aJJ 1 jJ-VXw ^ J Isi. 

Haiermrke Inf oauctwn to the Old TeiUanent j Ho Toi’ IH f Ciark e Fureig i 
'I'hmAog Lxbiary 
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Art II — of the Religious Sech of the Htiidm By 
H H Wilson L L D and I< R S Calcutta 1846 

To convey a clear and distinct idea of tl>e n-ituro and 
character of the faith emhrtced by the Shaktas some account 
of Shdkti the preat object of tbeir Ppecial adoration appears 
necpsaary On this os on every other religious topic theie 
e'sists among the Hindu writeis gieat difference of opinion 
There are no less than three different sets of notions held ot 
this mystenaus principle heann^ as man^ different names, 
bhakti Mhyd and Praknti 

The opinion which of all others has a tfnni to highest 
antiquitv though peihaps not the mo^t popular couMders 
bliakti as the power and energv of the divine nature m action 
This active energy is agreeihly to tlie genui> of the Hindu 
mythology personified and jn\e ted nilh a female fjrni 
Ihe notion of this female jnmctple as ecun thing di'-tinct tiom 
the divine essenre has evidently uiigmated in tlie literal inter 
pretation of the hgnratne 1 inga i^e of tlie A edas respecting 
the hr tindicatiun of nish or ml) in the “^upn me Being Ihebe 
most anc ent authorities of the Hindu religion speaking in a 
sense nlmh is m iiiifebtly inetaphoncnl repre ent tfie mU or 
purpose fo create \\\& ig nut only oi i_,iTjatnig from the 

supreme Brahm hiU cu exi tent with Imn as }iis hiide and 
part of himself Thus we revd in the Rtq Veda llie 
Divine Spii It hre itlied wjfhuiit ifflation m^le with (Shvi aJha) 
her who is Ru«t lined witliin him otlier tlmn him notliiiig 
existed First desire was formed in his mind and that became 
the oTi_,nml pioductive seed lo the sime jiurpose but more 
chstmcllv the Snmt. [ eJa sais — ‘He felt not delight lieing 
alone He wished another and instantly became such Ho 
‘ caused Ills ownself to fall in twain inj thus became linabnifl 
‘ and wife He approached her and thus were humin beings 
ptoduced These raetaphoucal expreg ions have in the course 
of time and vritli tlie corniptinu of the doctimesof the A edas 
lost their figurative signifacation and with the progi ess ot the 
present mythologn al sy tern l>een interpreted in a literal sense 
and some of thePurans have evidently contributed to form the no- 
tion of the female principle as distinct irom the supreme Hralim 
For, although thei adopt a stvle very nearly tlie same with that 
of the A edas yet they mculcute nothing which they do not mean 
to be liter dllv uivderstood They teaeh that Brihm bemg 
devoid of all attiibutes was alone m a state of perfect msensi 
bility till having awaked from Ins profound and dieamless 
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Bleep he permitted to be generated within himself the wish to 
l>e multiplied , and then created beings were produced by the 
union of the wish with the divine nature Thus in the ^rah 
ma Vaibertta Puran^ it is said that The Lord was alone 
‘ invested with the supreme form and belield the whole world, 

* with the sky and regions of space a void Having con 
teraplated all things in His mind He, without any assistant, 

‘ began with the will to create all things He the Lord endow 
ed witli the wish for creation This hrut niani testation of the 

divine energv the vnll or the is Shakti, otherwise called 
Ichharupk, a very significant name meaning literallv person t 
fied desiie t e desire assuming a rup or form, and thereby 
becoming m itself a separate and living existence , and the 
feminine termination a, shows that the torm which it assumes 
18 that of a female A like epithet is given to the Cieator, 
who is called Ichhamaya, united with His own will — the 
one male the other female This is clearly declared m the 
Prakriti Kfumda a section of the Brahma Vaibertta Puran 
which 18 wholly devoted to the manifestations of the female 
principle Brahm or the Supreme Being having deter 
mined to crerte the universe by the power of yoga became 
‘ himself two fold in the act of creation the right half betom- 
nig a male the left half a female 

The notion which is the mobt populai prevailing among 
the Hindus of all classes is derived originally from the 
A edanta philosophy but supported and disseminated cliiefly 
by a portion of the Purans According to this theory all 
created things are held to be illusory and the Shakti or 
active will of the deity, is alwavs designated and spoken of 
as “ Mavk or Mahkmkja, original deceit or illusion 
Thus in the Karma Puran^ His energy being the uni\er 

* sal form of all the world, is called Ma\ ^ for so doe» the 
‘ Lord, the best of males and endowed with illusion cause 

it to revolve That Shakti of winch the essence is illu 
Sion IB ominform and eternal and constantly displays the 
universal shape of Mahesa 

Another theory which has contributed to form the character 
of Shakti IS founded on the Sankhya philosophy According 
to this system nature which is called Praknti MuH Prakriti, 
Adi Prakriti is defined ^ to be of eternal existence and inde 
pendent origin distinct from the Supreme Spirit, productive, 
‘ tliough no production and the plastic origin of all things 
‘ including even the gods The Gita and some of the 
Pnrans sanction this doctrine Ihna we read in the for- 
mer — ‘ This my Prakriti (says Brahm luraself,) is mhe 
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^ rently eightfold or earth water, fire air ether, inind, mtel 
lect, individuality And the passage from the Karma 
Puran quoted above may very advantageonsly be cited 
in corroboration of the present doctrine For there the 
Shakti of Brahma is represented as the universal form of 
el! the world, ommform and eternal 

It 18 not improbable also as some learned analysts of the 
Hindu religion suppose that the doctrine of the eternity of 
matter was introduced by the worshippers of the joint form of 
Shiva and Shakti Conformably to the universal maxim of 
all the Hindu sects each of whom would identify the prefer 
ential object of their worship with the Supreme Being and 
ascribe to the former all the attributes of the latter, the fol 
lowers of Shiva and Shakti m order to reconcile the apparent 
contradictioD of assiguing the attnhute of creation to the prin 
ciple of destruction asserted ‘ that the dissolution or destruc 
tion of bodies was not real with respect to matter winch was 
indestructible m itself although its modifications were m a con 
* htant succession of mutation that the power which continual- 
ly operates these changes rauat necessarily unite in itself the 
attributes of creation and apparent destruction that this power 
and matter are two distinct and co existent principles m 
niLture the one a^ent the other patient the one male the 
other female and that creation was the eflect of the mystic 
unioti of these principles 

1 hougli these mythological fancies respecting the character 
of Shakti appear to us irreconcilable and contradictory since, 
m the first case, it is considered as nothing but the personi 
hed will of the supreme Brahma in the second, as the origi 
nal source of all illusion and la tlv as something quite dis 
tinct fiom the divine essence being eternal and of mdepen 
dent existence yet the Hindu Shastras identify these three 
cliaractera with each other Praknti Miyuand fehakti are 
one and the same being As co existent with the buprerae 
Being Prakriti is identified with his bliakti or his per 
Sonified desire , and as one with matter the source of error 
It IS agiin identified with Mava or delusion It is further 
ciUed delusion, or appearance to show that it is something 
for an occasion and which w hen that occasion is served wifi 
be destroyed Hence they say that matter is from everlasting 
hut IS subject to destruction It is called inanimate energy 
as it supplies the forms of things though the \i\ifymg princi 
pie IB Cirofl To show that Praariti is made one witli Shakti 
tlie will of Brahma we give the bubstance of a pabsage from 
the Brahma Vmbertta Pieran — Ihe Supreme Lord being 


V 
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* aloRR invested with the divine natare beheld all one universal’ 

* blank and contemplating creation with His mental vision He 
began to create all things by Hib own will being united with 

‘ His mil which became roanifpst as Mida Praknij In 
an other passage h said ‘ from the wish, which is the creative 
impulse of Sn Kj islina (who is m this work identified with 
‘ tho Supreme Being) endowed with Ilia wdl she, Mula Prak- 

* nti the supreme, became manifest The ideatifying of Prak 
riti with Mava may at once be interred from the following 
lines * she (Praknti) one with Brahm, is Jfaya eternal, 
everlasting (Praknti Klumdi ) * Prakriti is termed inherent 
M&.va, because she beguiles all beings {^Kaiilia P«ran)» 
There is a very striking pa'tsage m the Brahmi Yaibertta 
Pwan m which Pjakriti Mayi and Shakti are all blended 
together She (Praknti) was of one nature with Brahm 

she was illmxan eiernal and witbont end as is the soul so is 
its energy ^ Hence we mnv use the terins Shakti JI£yh 
and Praknti svnonymousjy without suv fear of contradiction 
The onginal Praknti is said to have first assumed a certain 
number of forms But with regard to these principal modifi 
cations of the female pnnciple the Ilinda bbastras differ as 
much as with respect to her OT\gm '} lie theory which of all 
others appears to agree most perfectly with the apint of the 
Hindu rebgioD which is wholly figurative and emblematical, 
representB her in three different forms, deduced from the 
three Guna or qualities with which the Supreme Being is 
invested while engaged in the work of creation Or in otlier 
words the active energy of Brahm is resolved into three ele- 
ments or attributes Satwa Raja and Tama or the properties 
of goodnesa passion and vice the female personifications of 
which are believerl to be the first manifestations of Shakti 
These are — 1st Vaishnavi, thebnde of \ i^hnu, the male per 
Bonification of the Satwa Guna 2nd Brahmini the bride of 
Brahma the male personification ot the Raja Guna 3rd Ran 
dn, tlie bride of Shiva the male personification of the Tama 
Guna Each of these three female divinities is known bv a 
great variety of names tbe most popul ir of which are Laksh 
mi of the first, Sbarashwati or bivitii of the second and 
Durga or Kali of the third Tlie names first mentioned are 
comprehensive terms including all the particular denominations 
of the same goddess Although it is generally admitted, that 
the first of these three forms is Satwiki or originating from the 
Satwa Guna the second Raj^i or proceeding from the 
Raja Guna and the third Tamasi or horn of the Tama 
Gune yet there is diversity of opinion, both with respect 
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to their generation and tlieir union or intermaTria^e with the 
male di Mint lep forming the Hindu triad 'Ihua m the Mar 
handeya Puran nature (Prakriti) is said ‘ to have assumed 

* three transcendent forms according to her three Gunas or 
qualities, and in each of them to have produced a pair of 
Jivinities Brahma and liakshmi Mabesa and Sbarashwati, 
'Viahnu and Kah after whose iiiterraaj rmge Brahma and 
bharaswati tornied the nouiidane egg which Maiiesa and Kali 

* divided into halves and \ ishnu together with Lakshmi pre- 
‘ served from deelr action But how the female divinities being 
each bora with one god, came to be united with another is not 
accounted for 

The Tantras which are full of mysteries and mystical svinbols, 
while they admit the three first forms of the female j»rmciple 
to be severally tne representatives of the three primary Guna 
derive their origin from the conjunction of Bindu or the 
sound called AnasicATa and toark^ (o) with the Bij or roots 
of iiiautraa or mcanUitions Every specific mantra or a 
mantra peculiar or exclusively belonging to any divinitj con 
Bists of a Bn or root and the Anaswara, whicli together foi m 
what js called a JVad aud it is from the N4d or the coiubina 
tion of the two «vmbols that the three forms of Shakti are 
said to have had their origin By this symbolical lepresenta 
tion, the Tantras winch exalt Sniva and his bride above all 
other divinities mean, that Bindu and Bij severally re)>re6ent 
Shiva and his Shakti the parents of all other gods aud god 
desses Ihus — Jhe Biudu, which is the sonl of Mira and 
the Bij which is the soul of Shakti together form the NAd 
from which the three Sbaktis are born ( Kreasura Tantra ) 
Here IS another attempt of the worshippers of Shiva and his 
Shakti to identify their guardian divinities with the supreme 
Brail m 

Some of the Shaatr as agree only in part with the doctime 
which, ascribes the birth of the three female forms to the 
three Guna of Brahm while others rejecting it altogether, 
trace their origin like the Tantras, to sources altogether 
difibrent — striking instances of the wonderful agreement 
between the writers of the Hindu religion In a passage of 
the Baraka Pwan^ which has a whole section devoted to the 
subject, called Tre shakti mahatya it is said 1 he white co- 
^ loured Satwiki is the energy of Brahma the red coloured 
‘ Haiashi derived from the Kaja Guna, is called Vaishnavi 
and the black Tamasbt born of the qualilv of darkness is 
Raudn Devi the wife of Shiva."’ According to this doc 
tnne the Shakti of Brahma is deduced from the first of the 
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three Gana and Vais>hiiavi the bride of Vishnu from the bo^ 
cond just the opposite of what is stated in the tlieory firrt 
noticed — there is an agreement, however with respect to the 
generation of Tamasi the third and the last form of the ongi 
Hal Praknti ^gain in the Oorakslia ^^anhila we read as 
follows, ‘ WUl, action and intelligence are m order the 
^ sources of Gauri, the wife of Shna Brahmi the wife of 
Brahma, and Vaishnayi the wife of \ ishnu ” This theory 
dismisses altogether the notion of the three Guna, and substi 
tutes will action and intelligence m their pi lee 

But ihia 18 not all The doctrine of Trisbakti itself is reject 
ed by several authorities of the Hindu religion and sujiersed 
ed by others which are evidently inventions of a m^re recent 
date As if not satisfied with so small a number as three 
they would multiply the number of the first forms of Shakti 
to five eight, and even to nine Tlie Shastras it appears have 
increased the number of the female divinities according as 
they have increased the number of the male deities or their 
incarnations The Kitrma Puran gives five forms of the original 
Shakti “ And she (Mula Praknti) became in the act of crea 
tion five fold by tbe will of the Supreme \nd the forms which 
according to this authority the original Praknti is said to have 
assumed are Ist Dnrga the bride Shakti or M^yh of bhiva, 
2nd Lakshmi tbe bride Shakti or Mdy a of \ ishnu 3rd, Slia 
rashwati the same of Brahma or m tbe Brahma Vatbertta Puran 
of Han whilst the fourth Sivitn is the bride of Brahma llie 
fifth division Badha is unquestionably, as Dr Wilson very 
justly remarks, “ a modern intruder into the Hindu pantheon 

Tne names of tbe eight forms of the Shakti (or Ashta Shak 
ti) are the following — Ist, Indram, 2ad "V aishnavi 3rd,Brab 
mam , 4th, K-aomari 6th l^krasinhi 6th Barkhi 7th, Mh 
heshwan 8th Bhairabi {Brahma Vaihertta Pwran the section 
dedicated to tbe birth of Krishna 1 19 Adhj aj a) The following 
bst contains the names of the nine forms of the female principle 
as given in the Prahnti Khanda of the same Puran — Jst 
Vaishnavi 2nd Brahmam 3rd, Raudn , 4th Maheehwan 5tb 
INkrasmhi , 6th, Barahi 7th Indrani , Sth Khrtiki,9th Sarvva 
Mangala 

Besides these principal manifestations of Shakti, the whole 
body of the female divinities of every order, and of the 
nymphs and female saints of all descriptions, and in fact, all 
living beings, whether human or brutal of tbe female sex, are 
regarded as emanations of tbe original Praknti, in the same 
way, as the origin of males is referred to the primitive Pur ash a 
Of male In every successive creation of tbe universe, the 
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Mula Prakrjtj is said ‘ to assume the different gradations of 

* Ansa rupinr KaJa rnpini and KaJansa rupini or manifests her 

* self in portions parts, and portions of parts and further sub- 

* divisions ’ Thus the wriiers of the Purans state — ‘ In every 
creation of the world the Devi tb rough divine yog a'^suraes 
different forms and becomes Ansa rup^ KaJa ruph and Kalhn- 
sa rupti, or insaiiHa ruph The Aosas form the class in 
which all the moie important manifestations of the Shakti are 
comprehended , the Kalas include all the spcondarv Goddesses, 
and the Kalausas and Ansansas are sub divisions of the latter, 
and embrace all womankind, who are distinguished as good, 
middling or bad, according as they derive their being from 
the pai ts of their great original, in n hich the Sativa, Raja 
and lama Guna predominates. At the same time being re- 
garded as manifestations of the one Supreme Spirit, they are 
all entitled not only to respect but to veneration Whoever 
says the Brahma Vaibertta Puran offends or insults a female, 

incurs the wrath of Prakriti, whilst lie who propitiates a 
‘ female particularly the youthful daughter of a Brahman with 
‘ clothes ornaments and perfumes, offers worship to Pialcnti 
‘ herself 

Such lb the account given of Shakti in the most authonta 
tive and popular writings of the Hindu Sbastras We shall 
next determine the questions — what is a Shakta and what 
is the complexion of his faith By Shaktas are understood 
the woi shippers of Shakti Jhisistrue only when we take 
the term Shakti in its rebtiicted sense This term which had 
originally hut one prim iry igmiieation, has m the course of 
time come to be used in two different senses a general and 
a limited one When taken in its widest sense, it means the 
allegorical representation of tlie active energy of God, and 
IS synonymous with Mula Praknti the primitive source of 
gods and men In its limited sense it is confined to bhiva 
Shakti thelamasi the offopnng of darkness, and the last of 
the first three forms of the oiiginal Praknti It is Shakti m 
this latter sense the hnde of bhiva whom m her manifold 
forms the Shaktas worship The followers of the Shiva Sbakti 
then are alone called Shaktas The worshippers of the \ ishmi 
Shakti are included in the Vaiahnava sect , while neither does 
Brahma nor Bramani his bride appear to have any special 
adorers among the Hindus In order to make ourselves bet 
ter understood wo must observe that all the religious sects of 
the orthodox Hindus however numerous they may appear at 
first sight, may be reduced into five leading classes \iz the 
Vaishnavasjbhaivas, Sauras, Ganpatyas and Shaktas Those who 
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acknowledge Vwbnu or hw bnde in one or other of Ins or her 
manifold tor ni'^ «b tbeir guardian duuiity are included in the 
fiiat class Tho->o who address their worship to Sjlnv a, as the 
special object of adoi'atmn are called Sliaivas The followers 
ot Surjya the sun and ot Giinesh are severally known by the 
names of Sauras and Ganpafyas Ihe last class or hliaktas 
comprehend the worsliippei's ol the Shakti of Shiva in all her 
dreadful forms fhese five great classes are commonly knoivn 
by the name of Panclia npa^ or five sorts ot worshippers 
Every Hindu whether he be a householder a Bhnprastha a 
banvasi a Yogi or a Biahmachan must belong to one or other 
of tliese five principal seels He jna> pay his adoration to nil 
the thirty three cotis of gods and goddesses coi^posin^ the 
Hindu pantheon but one and one only of the five divinities 
above mentioned must be ins Ts/aia Devaid or tutelar divinity 
Here is the marked distinction between general worsliippers 
and special followers lo render this distinction more clear 
we observe that there are certain general formulas and prayers 
forming the ritual of worship of everv jiarticular divinity 
These may be learnt by any Hindu from the Shastras, or from 
the mouth of a Biahman and used m the adoration of any 
god or goddess, according to choice or necessity But besides 
these general mantras, which may be made use of by any 
Hindu without any distinction of sect there are the Bij or 
8|i0Cific formulas which are received only from the hallowed 
lips of the guru or spiritual guide These are kept in great 
secrecy and repealed mentally every day, as a matter of liighest 
religious duty Ihe god or goddess whose Dij or Mula 
mantra is received in the pres^ci ibed manner, by any devoiee, 
becomes Ins guardian divinity , and the person thus initiated 
becomes the special follower of that divinity The ShdkUs 
then are the special followers of the Shakti of Shiva 1 licy 
may in general worship any other god or goddess but the 
bnde of Shiva in one or other of nor horrid manifestations 
roust be their gnardian divinity The following passage quoted 
from the works of Mr Colebrooke, will much elucidate the 
subject 

That the Hindus belong to various sects, is universally 
known Five great sects exclusively worship a single deity 
‘ one recognizes the five divinities winch are adored by the other 
sects vespecUveW but the followers of this comprehensive 
scheme mostly select one object of daily devotion, and payadora- 
‘ tion to other deities on particular occasions only The Hindu 
iheologiats have entered into vain disputes on tlie question 
which, among the attributes of God, shall be deemed charac 
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* teriPltc and pre emnwnt Sankar&ch^rjva the cefebrateH 
commentator on tlm 'Ve<}a^ coirtended- lor the attributes of 

‘ Siva and founded or i-oiiliraied the sect of baivas who wor- 
ship M ohadeo as the sapreme bem^ and deny the independent 

* existence of \ ishnu and otlier deities JIadhava A ehhijva 
and Vallabha A ch^wtva have in hke manner estabhahed the 
seel of Vaishnabs wiio adore \ islinu as god The Saurae 
(less numerous than the two sects above meutioned) worship 

‘ tne sun and acknowledge no other divinity 1 he Ganapatvae 
adore Ganeea as uniting in hie person all the attributes of the 
deity Before I notice the fifth sect, I must reinmd the 
reader, that the Hindu Mythology has personified the abstract 
and active powers of the divinity and has ascribed sexes to 
these mythological personages Ihe Sikti, or energy of an 

* attribute of G^, is female and is tabled as the consort of that 

^ personified attribute # # # The exclusive adorers of the 

' ISakti of Siva are the Saktas (Asiatic Jlesearches, Vol VII 
pp 279) 

Tlie Shaktas who adopt the female principle in the last of 
her three prmeipal modifications as tlieir special dmnity — 
instead of deriving her origin from the bupreme Brahm, use 
to her the language which is invariably applied to the pre 
ferential object of worship in every sect aud eontem plate her 
as the only source of life and existence She is declared to 
be equally in all things and that ail things are in her ancJ 
that betiules her there 13 nothing lit short slie is identified 
v.itL the supreme being Ihus it is written in tlve Kast 
Ahanda - J hou -irt predicated in eve^ prayer — Brahma^ 
and the rest are all horn from thee Thou art one with- 
the four objects of life and from thee they come to fruit 
From thee tins whole universe proceed'* and in thee asyluift 
ot the world all is wliether vi-^ible or jnvusible gross or sub tie- 
in its nature what is thou art in the hhakti fornv and 
‘ except thee nothiag has ever been 1 he !>liakti of hhiva^ 
being identified with Sliaktiman the deity is declared to he 
not only enpenof to her lord but the cause of inm Of 
‘ the two ol^ects (Shiva and Shakti) w hn h are eternal the 
greater le the Shakti Again Shakti gives strength to 
bluf» without her he could not etir a straw She is therefore 
‘ the cause of Shiva fSankaia Vijaya J 

Alfhougli the Purans do to a certain extent authonze the 
adoration of Shakti yet the principal rites and incantations 
nre derived fiom a different source Ot the Purans, those 
which in particular inculcate the worship of the female pnnn- 
pie, are tlie Brahma \ aibertta the Skanda and the K^hkd 
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Blit neither m them norm any other Puran, do we find the 
Bij or radical mantras which tlie Sbaktas receire trora their 
spiritual guides 1 hese as well as the J^reater portion of the 
formulas intended for general worshippers, are *eceived from 
an independent senes of works known by the collecUre name 
of lantras ‘They are very numerous, and in some instances 
of great magnitude Tiiey are all written in the form of a 
dialogae between Sbiva and Ins bride in some one of her 
many forms, bqt mostly as Um^ and Parrati The truth is 
that the Hmdn writers put into the mouth of bhiva while 
addressing his wife that particular name among her numerous 
titles, winch suits the metre best In the course of conversa- 
tion with her lord, the goddess introduces the suited of reli- 
gion and questions him as to the duties of man — the best 
means of procuring a mansion m heaven, and of obtaining 
final liberation — the mode of performing the various cere 
monies of religion — and the prayers and mantras to be used 
in them These the god answers in a very atfectiouate tone 
and explains at length and at intervals tiies to enhance 
the value of the matter be discloses by alleging, that it is only 
out of love to his consort that he has undertaken to reveal 
niystenes not to be divulged to any one else and therefoie, 
requiring of her to observe strict secrecy and on no account 
to open them to the profane Speaking ot the Tantras Mr 
Colebrooke in Ins enumeration of the Indian classics says 
“ Their fabnlouB ongm derives them from revelations ot biva 
‘ to Parbatti, confirmed by Vishnu, and therefore called 
' A game from the initials ot three words m a verse of the 
Sadala Tantra Coming from the mouth of Siva, heard by 
* the mountain born goddess admitted by the son of 
Vasudeva it is thence called A garaa 

The Tantnkas, or the followers of the Tantras regard them 
as the fifth Veda in the same way as the Puramkas en 
deavonr to exalt the Purans to the same high station that 
18 to the rank of the \ eda& But the disciples of the 
Tantras go a step higher They not only maintain that they 
are contemporary with the four Vedas but attribute to them 
a higher degree of authority Thus in the Shiva 1 antra Shiva 
18 made to say — “The five scriptures issued from my five 
‘ mouths, are the East, TV est, South, North and Upper 
The five are known as the paths to final liberation 1 here 
‘ are many scriptures but none are equal to the upper scrip 
ture (meaning the Tantras) iccordingly the observances 
and ceremomes they prescribe have indeed, in Bengal supersed 
ed the original or the Vaidik ritual ‘ They appear also. 
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s;a )9 Dr Wilson ‘ to have been written chiefly m Bengal and 
the eaRtern diatucts inanv of them being unknown in the 
West and South of India, and the nfes tliej teach having 
there filled to set aside the ceremonies of the \ edas although 
tliey are not without an impoitant m^nence upon the belief 
and the practices of the people 

The Shakti of Shiva whom the bnaktas make the particu 
1 ir object of their devotion, in preferein e to and exclusion of 
all otliPT gods and goddo'saee is said to have hrst assumed sixty 
different forms each of which is believed to liave a g^reat 
man) moclihcations Each of these secondary manifestations 
of the Shakti is ngain said to have taken a vanetv of foims 
and so on almost viithout end Even the cow and the jackall 
are dedal ed to be tire parts of Bh igabati and venerated by 
the beniglited natives of tins ccmntrv Of the sixty primary 
forms of the hhiva SaLti ten are held to be the chief, being 
d]stingui*)hed by the name of Dasiiamdbidvh or ten great Bi- 
dy^s Their names are as follow — Ibt Kali 2nd T&ra 3rd 
ShojHsi dth Bhuhaneshwan 5th Ba ilh 6th Chinnamasta 
7th Bhumabdti 8th, Bhairavi 9th Matangi 10th, Kamalat- 
mikd These are the^ foims in which the bhaktas generally 
Indore the bride of Shiva as their guardian divinity 

llie Sliaktat> are divided into two leading branches the 
Dakfahindch ans and the ^aniacliaiis or tlie followers of the 
light h md and left hand ritual M itb the former the chief 
Rutliorjtie«i among the T intras which are too numerous to be 
enumerated m this place are the Mantra Mabodadhi, Sareda 
Tileka Khlika Tantra dc , while the impure ritual adopted 
hj the latter is contained chiefly in the Kulachuramani 
Budraltamala Sliyama Rahasya, Yom Tantra, and similar 
abominable works 


OF THE DHAKsHISACHARIR. 

Mr lien the worship of the Shakti is publicly performed and 
in a manner quite harmonious to the \ aidik or Pnrkmk ritual 
and free from all obscene practices and impurities it is termed 
the Dhaksbiua or nght hand form of worship and those who 
adopt this pure ntual are termed Dhakshmichdris The 
peculiarities of this sect are described at length m a recent 
work compiled by Kasiintb, and entitled Dhakshmackarn, 
Tantra Rya According to this authority, — the ritual declar 
ed m the lantras of the Dhakshmhchkns is pure and conform 
able to the \ ed^ The general character of the form of 
worship embraced by the Dhakhmas, being aa already hinted 
m many respects similar to the P uranic ntual, or that which 

o 
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]d common in all the ordinal j modes of Trorslupj it does not 
appear necessary to enter upon a full detail of its porlieulars 
A general statement of its leadiu^, pwrls will be quite suffi- 
cient for our puipo«.e Tin e are os follows — 

Iht Auchmana llie object of tins as well as some other 
ceremonies tint follow is tlie punfiealion of tbe worshippers 
It consists in taking up water from a eopjicr vessel witli a 
email spoon of the siine metal by the left Innd and pouring 
a sin^li qinntity of it un the half closed palm of the right 
hand in sipping up this tviter thiice nitli the li[>e and id 
touching with the hiigeis m rapid succe>>9ion the lips ibe e}es 
and oiliei puts ol tlie head along with the lepetition of ]iio]>er 
foruitdse V Ttli re pe( t to the quantity of water to he sipped^ 
It I JiM(t^dHi)d stncily eiijoinetl that ii must he such us to 
r * II tnuit to the mouth of the ct oplngus and no 

j 

^ us ^ I 73 i ^ ana Tins part of the ceremony R per- 
I e \u.w of leniloring ihe lesuU of ndoration 
■i I ^ woi hipper Mention is now miule of the 

I 1 < o rhe moon an<l flie daj >n which the cere 

U jjnce luid then apprnnrmte mantras are repeated 
I I IS hie good omens nre belieyed to prognosticate happy 
"e uhs 

did Suiikalpa This is like the prayer part of a petition- 
In jins the adorer discloses the immediate object of his wor 
ship meu^omng again bv name the month the fortnight, 
wlmlher dark or bnj.ht and the age ol the moon He men 
tioiis also bib own pi nper name and his goira winch is alwa}3 
the name of some tikAz or saint A fruit geneially a betel 
nut or a haretah. is necessary which is held m the water 
lOnfiined in (lie copper vessel called koshh- 

4tii Ghataiitliapana or the placing of a pot This consists 
m placing a pot or jar generally made of earth, but sonietiinpa 
J brass or an} pure metal, on a small elevition formed of 
n ik! — I be mud of the thrice sanctifjing Ganges is of course 
p eferable fo any other The jar is filled with water a bunch 
af mango leaves, with a green cocoanut or a njie plunfsin is 
p ced on its top, and the eectarial mark called the yantra is 
juiuied with red lead on its front Thib is to seive for a tern- 
p u irv abode of the goddess, whose presence in it is worship 
fully bohcited 

5th Sdmdnya Arglta Sihdpana This part of the devotion is 
opened by offering prayers to the ten cuidinal points which, 
according to the Hindus, are the East, bouth east, South, 
bautb west, West, North west, North, North east, the Zenith 
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and the IN^adir, pieditled oVer bv Indra ^gni \ama Nairit, 
Baruna Bayu Kubera Isha or Mohadeva, Brahma and 
Ananta After this uhat I'i cdled aft 4 r^ba, composed oi a 
small qiiaiititi ol soaked rice and a fesv blades of durva grass 
IS to he plated on a dumb conch ahell ou the left side of the 
worshipper audit be ides the orshippei any Brahman or 
Brahmans be present a lev? grams of rice must be given to 
each of them after which they uJl throw the rice on the pot 
0 th Ashan bnddki or literally the panhcalion of the seat, 
fcnt techmcilly of the posture m which tlie worshipper is to sit 
111 stand while engaged in his devotion lliis vanes according 
to the immediate object of worship The Juiitns prescribe 
eighty thousand ditferent sorts of postures In order to 
receive clear notions on the point we requested tiie learned 
pundit who fuvoied us with a full evplunation of the rights 
hand ritual to show some of these by act Ha did 90 and wo 
found them to be all ludicrous some \ery pamful and others 
impos iblo Ihese last were of course merely explained and 
nut exhibited One lu p irficuhr the object of which he said 
IS the enjoyment of continual soundness oi health struck us 
more than the rest lu tins posture the body half bent is 
supported by one leg the other bem^ drawn up to tlie waist 
the arms me crossed and the hands folded We took the 
liberty to ask the Pundit what possible connection can there 
be between this posture and the pre&ei vation of health'^ On 
which he veiy sm irtly replied ‘ 1 ry for a lew minutes and 
you Will feel your appetite shirpened by the exercise and 
wh it can be a better pre eivatioii of health than that winch 
improves the appetite ^ llie mode of sitting which is mo t 
lieqaently adopted is crdled the Ivditidla» ina <r the hU e it 
In this the devotee by folding both le^s biippurts him elf on 
the posteriors After takin^, tins 01 any othei pobUion he 
must purify it bv repeating certain lucantatnms 

7 th Bkuta Shitddki 01 the punticition<if the body It i-^edi 
ed Bhiifa buddln for the body is believed to be c mipo 
the five eleineiitury sub tances called bliuti viz enrli i i 
hre, air and ether In this obseivdiice llie wm Inpjjn is to 
conceive that his old bodj is consumed and ihtt a new tnd 
puiihed one is put on It is doLlured that fiie ami nectai 
(Amritaj are dejiosited in every inau s fuiehead and it is by 
this braui fire tli it the old bodj is to be conceived to be reduced 
to ashes on which nectai beiUij^ mentally sprinkled over a re^ 
geneiated body mu^t be conceived to come to exuatenco by virtue 
ol the mantras. 
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8th and 9 th pTdmyaxn <md Rtshyadinyns These are intro- 
dnctory prayers mviUng the presence of the eoddess There 
IS one thing jn them which deaeryes particular notice The 
worshipper, while repeating the mantras stops his breath by 
shutting the nostrils with his hand aiidtnes to continue in this 
•tateas long as po'^sible This exerci e i said to lead to mira 
culous resuJtsf By perseyenng in it the deyotee first begins 
to feel himself light lie feels grodualiy lighter and lighter, till 
be perceives within himself a tendency to rise upwards. And 
if he can so far succeed by the aid of the mantns, as to live 
without breatlung for a few bonra together, he at last conquers 
hi9 gravity, tramples upon the laws of nature and, by his in 
ward buoyancy ascends into the air m the sitting posture 
Many persons are at this day believed to possess this super 
natural power, the wonderful effect of devotional exercise 

loth and 11th Mdtnkdnya& and Samanyas These are 
singular rites in which the worshipper repeats in order all the 
letters of the Sanskrit alphabet, both vowels and consonants, 
from ^ to and bom to tj* each with tlie 4na5sw^ra com 
bined, as ang any hang khang ga^g g^o^ng and so on with 
the rest A'ud as be repeats these letters which are fifty in 
number he touches fifty different parts of his own body accord 
ing to directions minutely laid down m the Tuntras and when 
an earthen image of the goddess is to be worshipped for the 
first time the officiating priest touches also the corre ponding 
parts of the idol 

12th Dyana In this the worshipper is required by closing 
both his eyes to form the image of his guardian divinity m Ins 
mmd and to fix his mental vision upon it for some time Ibe 
mantra which he has to repeat on the occasion, gives a full 
description of the form, shape, and all the bodily featuies of the 
goddese 

13th Ahaluin Chahshudun and Pranpratutlia When the 
worship Is performed without an image of the goddess ‘ilie is 
invoked to vouchsafe her presence m the jar This is simple 
Abahau (invitatiun'i and the mantras used in it are Oh god 
dess ’ come here come here stay here stay here Take 
up thine abode here, and receive mv worship But when theie 
IS an earthen or any other image to be vivified or made alive 
the two last rites Chaksudana and Pranpi atistba are to be 
performed, or the acts of giving epies and life to the dumb 
clay which now becomes an object of worship Here the 
worshipper touches with the two fore fingers of his right 
hind, tlie breast the two cheeks, the e^es, and the forehead 
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of the image As be touches these places he repeats the 
mantra, ‘ let the soul of the goddess long continue m happi 
ness in this image 

J4th Pujah, or the presenting of offerings of iice fruit in 
ceii'ie, &,t Ihe pujah is of two kinds Panchopachhra and 
Sboiasopachara In the first, which is less expensive only five 
thin,^8 are required viz dhupa incense dipa, lighted lamp 
ganJha powder of sandel wood puslipa flowers , and nai 
hidda soaked nee in the form of a cone adorned with fruits, 
grains curd sweetmeats &c In the second, sixteen different 
sorts of offerings are presented whiLh, besides the five already 
mentioned are —A shana meaning a seat and being a small 
piece of square gold or silver for the goddess to sit upon — 
bwagata a kind of reception m which the adorer asks the 
Devi if she has arrived happily adding the answer himself 
‘ very happily , — Padya, water for washing the feet offered by 
taking it with a spoon from one ve sel and pom mg it into another 
— Artfha consisting of ten or fifteen blades of duiva grass, 
sandel wood powder, nee iScC presented as a mark of respect 
— \nchmania water for washing the mouth — Madhupaika a 
small copper pot containing ghee honey and sugar — A nch 
m inia water to wash the mouth a second time bn^na water 
for bathing, — Basan'i wearing apparel — \vdran oinanients 
for the feet arms fingers no^'e ears> — Bandan i, in which the 
Brahraanical priest walks round the image '^even tunes rejieat 
mg forms of petition and praise Besides these two regular 
methods of pujah there are others very smijile and inexpensive 
intended for persons of no cipacity nr fortune, m which nothing 
but water flowers and s indel wood powder are deemed sufli 
cient for the purpose and when even these are not procurable, 
water alone becomes the substitute for all the necess iry articles 
And the Hindus of the present daj too frequently avail them 
selves of this last and simplest method and without expense 
or trouble satisfy their own consciences and the appetites and 
desires of their gods and goddesses with cold water ^ 

I5th Lf'lehi Mudra or the perfoimance of the gesticulation 
called Lelehi which consist* m puttm^ the palm of the right 
hand upon the back of the left and shukm„ the fingers Ihere 
are no less than sixty four thou and different sorts of Mudra 
pi escribed in the Tantras 

16th Abaratia Pujah or the worsliip of the attendants of the 
goddess These are the Dl,kinis Sankhinis Bhuts Pretas and 
other infernal and monstrous beings, who form the retinue of 
tlie Shiva bakti 

17th Mahahnln Pjijah or the adoration of Mahi,kala, a form 
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of Shiva In evBfy form of the woi'^hip of the Sbakti tiie 
paying- of d»Mne honors to Shiva her husband forms an essential 
part worship the fc-hakti alone i-^ declared to be a great 

fcin and is- threatened with severe pumshments Thus tlie 
joint form of Shiva and Shikti alone is to be worshipped bj the 
virtuous TVhoever adores Shakti and odors not adoration to 
Shiva, that person is diseased lie is a sinner and hell vriJI 
‘ be his portion 

18tij Halulati or the offenng of sacnhce commonly a 
blood offering 

I9tli K^jan Paiheih Tiecifing the glorious exploits 
and deeds ot the goddess and ettuIliOj, her by praises 

20th Homa Ihis coucludini, ceremony Lonsi>,t% m pouring 
clanhed butter upon the con ecrated fire made for the purpose, 
on a bed of sand ibout one foot square Ihe lea\es oi the 
Tilvva tiee and one or iwo jd nitains dijiped in ghee are also 
con uined Ihe ashes are worn on tlie forehead and the 
residue caiefully deposited or buiied in a corner of the house 
t 5 uch being the ritual of the pure shaktas tlie question may 
be a^-ked do they go through this curriculum of ntes every 
day'' Ibe answer 13 no not all 1 lie Hindu system winch 
]s perfertU concihatorv consults the time ease and convenience 
of its followers as much as their eternal welfaie After pre 
eenting to them the complete foim of any sort of worship and 
requiring them it possible to go through all its rites ugraduiUy 
mitigates its demands according to their cii cum^t uices till 
the man of busmeas is required to do nothnij^ more than lepeat 
bis Mula mantra a bundled and eight times 

Of all the rites observed by the followers of the light hand 
ntoa! that whicli c vn be supposed to form an exception to the 
general rule and winch place the Dhakhmas almost on a level 
with the ^ amach^i s is the Idojd offering In thisjbwbdious 
piactJce, a number of Iielple&s animals generaliv kids but 
not unfiequGiitly sheep md buffaloes are decapititeil Hero 
we may observe in pa smg that accoiding to the Hindu 
Sliastras theie are two kinds of Bah the Rdjasa and fcvatwika 
the fiibt consists of meat, and includes three kinds of flesh 
'—the second of edible grun and rice milk with the three 
sweet articles ghee honey and sugar 1 he Puranas for the 
most part though not all leeommend the latter and condemn 
the former as involving the peisou who offers it in sin 
Thus the Brahnia Vaivertta Barnn observes — Let the 
■* Brahman always nuie, otfei only the Ssitwika Balij 
end again, “ Ihe animal saenh^ea, it is true, gratify Durga 
hilt they the wine tune subjept 4b« saenficer to the am 
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' which attscbes to the debtroyer of aDimal life It is declared 
III tlie \ pdas that ]ie who sliijs an anirnaJ is hereatfei slaiir 
by tlie el un But guch is not the ]anguat ,6 of ai] llie 
PiiMins some of them do not only recommend the offering of 
amuial victims but enforce the sacnhce of Imoian beings anif 
to feJiow iiow minule and debmfe they are oii the subject of 
Ball US well as to illustrate the creed of the Shahtas we quote 
the following passs^e from a eecfion ot the Kahhu Puran 
called the Rudhiradaya or the cfingmnarv cliapter the whole 
of winch I devoted, as the name imphes to the subject- 
of blood offering 

SHIVA ADDRESSES BETAL BHAinAV A^D DHAIRAVA 
I Will relate you my eons tlie ceremonies and rules to be 
' oh erved in ^iacnfices which being duly attended to are pro 

* dnctive of the di^'iue favor 

Birds tortoi^>e 8 , alligitor*’ fish ning species of wild am 
mals buffaloes bulls be goals ichneumons wild bt>ara, rhino- 
ceio PS antelopes guanas rein <leer lions tigers men 
‘ and blond drawn from the offerer t, own bodv aie look- 
ed upon as yiroper oblations to the goddess Chandika, the 
Bhairavas &c 

It Is through sacrifices that prince^ obtain bliss heaten, 
and victory over their enemies 

i lie pleasure which tlie goddess receives from an oblation 
‘ of the blood of fish and toitui es is of one months duration 
and three from tlnit of a ci ocodile By the blood of tha 
nine species of wild ammal'’ tlie goddess ib satibfitd nine 
monilis and for that ^ce of lime continues projutious fo 
‘ the ofieiej s welfare Ihe blood of the wild bull and guana 

* gives pleasure for one >ear and that of tlie antelope and 
wild boar for twelve years J ue sarahha blood sitishea 

‘ the goddess for tw e 11 tv five v ears and the Imftilo s and rhino 
‘ ceiobft blood for a luindied and that of the tiger an equal 
number lhat of the lion rein deer and the human species 
produces jileasure whicli lasts a thousand yeirs Tlie flesh 
of these severallv gives the goddess pleasure lor the feame 
duration of time as their blood 

By a huinun sacrifice ittended by the forms laid down, 
Devi 16 pleu«ed one thousand years, by a sacrifice of three 
men one hundred thousand veoTb By luiraan flesh Kama- 
khja Ciundika and Bluiravn who assumes jxi> shape, are 
‘ pleated one thousand vears An oblation of blood whicb 
nas been rendered pure by holy texts is equal to apibrosia. 


* A f»bQl(W8 animw! e*id to hvii «igtt 
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tl<e head and flesh also afford much delight to the goddess 
‘ Chandika Let therefore the learned when paying adora 
tion to the goddess^ offer blood and the head and wlien per 
forming the sacnhoe to fire make oblations of flesh 

Let the sacnficer repeat the woid Kali twice then the 
‘ words Devi Bajrebliwan then Lawha Dandavai Natnah 1 
(which words may be rendeie^l had' Kali, Kali* haiP 
Den* goddess ot thunder h nl * iron hceptered guddebs *) 
Let him then take the axe in his hand, and again invoke the 
* same by the Kalratrya text as iollows — 

‘Let the sacnhcer say, hiang bring, Kali Kdi 0 * horrid 
toothed goddess eat cut destroy all the malignant cut 
with this axe bind bind seize seize drink blo*d , <;pheng 
ffpheng secure secuie Salutations to Kah 7 bus ends the 
Kalratrv^a mantra 

Ibe Klmiga bein^nvoked bv this text called tlie K^lra 
trya mantra Kalratn (the goddess of darkness') hers+^lt 
piesides over the axe uplifted foi the destruction ot the 
sdcrificer h enemies 

‘*lhe sacnhcers must make use of all the texts directed 
‘ previous to the sacrifice and al^no of the following, addressing 
him‘.elf to the victim 

‘ Bea'^ts were cieated by the self existing himself, to be im 
molated at sacnfaces 1 therefore immolate thee without m 
curnng any sin m depriving thee ot life (hir William 
Jones s Works suppleJnental \ ol II J 

Such being the creed ot llie hhakuis the question maj very 
na III ally he a ked what ib their actual practice in the offering 
ot sicnhces ? Of all the animals named in the above pas'^age 
only four sorts are now known to be offered, viz be j^oats 
slieep, buffaloes, and a particular sjvecies of h li called the 
m igura. After the animal intended ior a victim is batliod 
either in the river or m the house the ofliuating priest puts 
his hand on its forehead, marks its horns and foreliead with 
red lead and reads in incantation in which he offers it up to 
the goddess thus ‘ O goddess, I sacrifice tins goat to thee 
that I may live m thyf heaven to the end of ten years 
He then savs a mantra m its ear and puts flowers and spnn 
kies water on its head Lhe hharga or tlie instruraent with 
which the animal is killed is consecrated by placing upon it 
flowers red lead, &c and writing on it the incantation wlueli 
18 given to the disciples of the godde&s The officiating 
Brahman next puts the instrument of deatli on the neck of 
the animal and after presenting him with a flower as a bless 
mg, then into the hand of the person appointed to «lay the 
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animal who is generally the blacksmith but sometimes the 
worthipper himself or any other person dexterous in the busi 
iieas Here we may observe in passing, that the Hindus covet 
the honor of cutting off the head of an animal dexterously at the 
time of these sacrifices The assistants put the goats neck 
into an npnght post excavated at the top so as to admit the 
neck betwixt its two sides the body remaining on one side of 
the post and the head on the other An earthen vessel con 
taming a plantain is placed upon a plantain leaf, after which 
the blacksmith cute off the head at one blow and another 
person holds up the body and drams out the blood upon the 
plantain in the basin If it be not done at one blow they 
drive the blacksmith awav m disgrace The Shastras have 
denounced vengeance on the person who shall fail to cut off 
the head at one blow his sou will die or the goddess of for 
tunc will forsake him If the person who performs the sacri 
fice does not intend to offer the flesh to tfie goddess the slayer 
cuts only a small morsel from the neck and puts it on the 
plantain when some one carries it and the bead and places 
them before the image putting on the head a lighted lamp 
After this the oflaciating priest repeats certain prayers over 
these offerings and presents them to the goddess At the time 
of the public festivals in which the worship of the Shakb is per 
formed a large number of goats, sheep and buffaloes are 
sometimes saciificed at the close of which, the conduct of the 
Sbaktas is such as to remind us of the horrid dances of the 
naked savages round their human victims debcnhed m 
Robinson Cmsoi^ If a stranger, unacquainted with the cha- 
racter of the Hindus were for the first time to meet the 
Shdktas while engaged m the rite called Kaddmati their faces 
besmeared with blood, and their bodies covered with clay, he 
would most hkel^ either fall flat on the ground, giving up aU 
hope of bis life and expecting every moment to be devoured 
by those whom he could not but take for a set of cannibals 
or if his courage prevailed over his fears he would run with the 
utmost speed just as he would fly from the mouth of a ferocious 
beast of prey Every thing goes on slowly, silently and 
solemnly, till the animal s neck is put in the excavated block 
called the Harhat and formed like the letter T, when all the 
spectators and assistants cry out as loudly as they can 
O ' mother Durga O ’ Kah Jagadamba ’ Lc , and continue 
crying till the stroke of death falls on the neck of the 
victim And no sooner is the stroke given, than the turn 
turns or cymbals strike up the pipes are blown, and the 

B 
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whole assembly alioutmg daub their faces with blood they 
roll themselr «9 in it dance like fanes and demoniacs and 
accompa^ their dances with obscene songs and indecent ges 
ture« when a number -of animals aie slam a dead calm 
lollows at each interval and this sava^^e practice is reserved lor 
ibe last In a state of high intoxication as it were, llie Shak 
tas, bidding farewell to shame and decencj dance along the 
streets leading to tlie rner or to a neighbouiing pond, wiiere 
they bathe themselves and then return to tlieir homes m a 
more decent stjle 


TUE VAMI8 OB ’V VMACHARt^ 

The "V kmis or the left hand worshinpeis addptaform of 
tiwsAip contrary to that which is usual and they not only worship 
the Shakti of bhiva in all her terrific forms but paj adoration to 
her numerous fiend like attendants the Yoginis Dakmis and the 
Sankims. I n common with the othei branch of the Shaktas Shiva 
15 also admitted to a share of their worshipful homage especially 
m the form of Bhairava as it is with this modification of the 
deity, that the \ am a worshipper is required to conceive him 
self to be identified just before he engages himself in the 
orgies pecuhar to bis sect Ihus ‘ I am Bhairava I am the 
ommscient endowed with qualities Having tlius meditated 
let the deirotee proceed to the Kula worship ( Skyurna Ha 
hdsya ) The object presented to the followers of the left hand 
ritual IS nothing less than an identification with Shiva and liis 
Shakti after death and the possession of supernatural powers 
in this life The ritual of worship adopted the \ amacbfins 
IB sanctioned by a portion of the lantras from which it is ex 
clusively derived It has no precedent either m the Pnraris or 
in the Vedas It is quite peculiar m itself and perfectly dis 
tmct from every other form of worship It resolves itself into 
various subjects apparently into difierent sects of which that 
of the Kjiula or Kuhna is exalted above all the rest Thus the 
Kulfirnava Tantra declares — The Vedas are pre eminent over 
all works the Vaisbnava sect excels the Vedas the Saiva sect 
is preferable to that of V^'ishnu and the right hand Shakta to 
‘ that of Shiva — the left hand is better than the right hand divi 
Sion and the Siddhanta is better still — the Kaula is better than 
the Siddhanta, and there is none better than it The V ama 
cbaris m general, and the Kaulas m particular make a great 
secret of their faith not because they are m anv way ashamed to 
avow the impure rites they perform but because by being made 
pubhc the rites are said to lose their efficac), and become 
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-iborti^e Inwartlly Sliiktas outwardly ShaiYas and m so 
cietv nommally Vaislinavas the Kaulas assuming vanoog 
forms traverse the earth 

The form of worship varies according to the end proposed 
by the worsliippers but m all the forms the five IVrak4ra3 are 
indispensably necessary Ihese are Maosya Mataya, Madya 
Maithuna, and Mudra fflesh fish spirituous liquor Homenand 
certain mjstical gesticulations) They are called Mak'ira, be 
cause they all begin with the letters m (yf) Thus read in 
Hhyama Rakd^ya — Wine flesh fish Mudra and Maithuna 
are the five told Makara which takes away all sm Appro 
pnate nuntras are also indispensable according to the imme 
diate object of the adorer Ihese incantations are no more 
intelligible to than Eg}ptian hieroglyphics and consist of 
meaningless monosyllabic combinations of letters Ihey are 
very great in number and are all declared to be highly effica 
ciou'' it properly used according to the dictates or the Tan 
tras The followin^^ will serve as a specimen The mantra 
which we here adduco is called the Prasfida mantra. It 
is composed ot the two letters, H and S, and is one of the 
very few to which anv meaning is attempted to be attached 
The Kularnava desciibts m the following words its excel- 
lent virtues and uneinng efficacy — lie who knows the 
excellent Prasad mantra that was promulgated by the fifth 
% eda (the Tantras) and which is the supreme form ot us both 
‘ he is himself Shiva this mantra is present in all beings that 
breathe from Shiva to the worm and exists m states of expira 
‘ timi and in piration * 1 he letter H is the expirated and S 
the inspirated letter and as these two acts constitute life the 
mantritbev expre^ is the same with life the animated world 
would not Iiave been foiraed witbi iit it and exists but as 1 jng 
it exists and it is fin integral part of the universe without 
being distinct from it as the fiagrance of flowers and sweet 
ness of sugar oil of sesiiraum seed and bhakti ot Shiva He 
‘ who knows it needs no other knowledge — he who repents it, 

* needs practice no other act of adoration Tlie uuthonty 
here cited is veiv elaboiate upon the subject 

The rites practised by the \ auifi bans are so gros&ly obscene 
as to cast into shade the worst nivenliuns which the most im 
pure imagination can conceive In tins lust mentioned sect,^ 
(the Shaktas) ” says a learned Sanskrit scholar as m mobt 
others there is a right handed and decent path and a left handed 
and indecent mode of worship but the indecent worship of this 
sect IS most grossly so and consists of unbridled debauchery 
with wine and women Tins profligate eect is supposed to 
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be numerous though uuavowed In most parts of ludm if 
not ID all they are held m deserved detestation and even 
the decent Shaktas do not make public profession of then 
tenets, nor wear on their foreheads the mark of the sect, lest 
tbe^ should be suspected of belonging to the other branch 
of it Solitude and secrecy being stnctlj enjoined to the 
\ hmis, they invariablv celebrate their rites at midnight and 
m most unfrequented and private places They neither ac- 
knowledge their participation m these moat acandalous 
orgies, nor, as we have already remarked, confess that the/ 
belong to any branch of the Shakta beet, although their 
reserve in this respect ib becoming every day more and more 
relaxed if not of all, at least of many Those, w4iose imme 
diate objeot is the attainment of super human powers ur 
whose end la specific aiming at some particular boon or gift, 
are more strict on the point lest they reap no fruits of their 
devotion They never admit a tompanion not even one 
of their own fraternit) into the place of their worship Ev en 
when they are believed by the credulous Hindus to have be 
come Shiddhas that is possessed of supernatural powers or 
in other words when they have acquired sufficient art to impose 
upon their ignorant and superstitious countrymen, and have 
established their reputation as men cApable of working miracles, 
they take every care not to disclose the means through which 
they have attained the object of their wishes, unless revealed 
1^ some accidental occurrence or nnlooked for circumstance 
Those whose object is of a general character hold a sort of con 
vivial party, eatmg and drinking together m large numbers 
without any great fear of detection But yet they alwavb take 
care to choose such secluded spots for the scenes of tbeir devo 
tion, as he quite concealed from the public view Ihey gene 
rally pass unnoticed, and are traced out only when we make it 
our aim to detect them by watching over their movements like 
a spy At present, as their chief desire appearb to be only the 
gratification of sensnal appetites they are at all times found to 
be more attentive to points which have a direct reference to 
the indulgence of their favourite passions than those minor 
injunctions which require of them secreoy and solitude Ihese 
however, they are obliged to obsci ve at least in part for their 
own account for the abominations which under the name of 
religious rites they practise cannot but expose them to disgrace 
and reproach even among the degenerate Hindus 

We shall now enumerate some of the leading rites observed 
by the Vhmhchhns of this country The drinking of spirituous 
Imjqots, more or less, is with them no less a habit than a reli 
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gious practice Tliey will perform no religious ceremony mth 
out wine In their Tanous forms of daily worship m the per 
forraante of all their ceremonial rites m the celebration oi all 
tfaeir public festivals, and m all their Sauskaras and occasional 
devotions wine is indispensable Every article of food which 
they oflPer to their godaess is sprinkled over with the intoxicat 
inw liquor Here it should be observed, that the orthodox 
Vamis will never touch any foreign liquor or wine, but use 
only the country doasta which they drink out of a cup formed 
either of the nut of a cocoa or of a human skull Ihey hold 
the howl on the ends of the three fingers of the left hand viz 
the thumb the little finger and the one next to the thumb cl os 
ing the two other lingers The liquor is first offered to their 
especial dnmity in quart bottles or pints but more frequently 
in chanpalati and earthen jars aud then distributed round tlie 
company, each member having a cup exclusively bis own The 
practice of offpring spirits to the goddess is authorized by the 
Shastras ‘ Ihe gourd, sugar cane sjnrituous liquors, and 
fermented liquors are looked upon as equivalent to other offei 
‘ mgs, and please the goddess for the same diuation of time as 
the sacrifice of a goat {Kalika Puran ) If there be no com 
pany the worshipper pours the liquor into bis own cup aud after 
holding it in the manner just described repeUs his bj mantra 
while covering it with his right hand The \ amach^n then, 
whether ha be a solo worshipper or a member of a, party brings 
the cup filled with the heart stirring liquid iii contict with his 
forehead as a mark of homage paid, and then empties it at a 
single sip No symptom of nausea must be sbown and no 
spittle must be thrown indicating dis relish of the celestial nectar 
to which the liquor is said to be converted by the lepetition of 
the holy text Three times the cup must go round o\er and 
over, befoie any food can be put to the mouth lliere are cer 
tain technicalities m vogue among these sons of Bacchus which 
they use in their parties For instance when boiled rice is to 
be served Ibey say distribute the Jiowers the drinking cup 
18 called pattra , onions nutmegs the bottles janlroi,, See 
They call themselves and all other men that dunk wine birt 
or heroes and those that abstain from drinking pasm. i e 
beasts No sooner is a child born, than they pour into its mouth 
a drop or two of wine at the time of its fir&t Sankara called 
the Anna prasana, which takes place at the sixth moon from its 
birth, if It be a male or at the seventh moon, it it be a female 
thev give it pieces of cork or shola dipped m wine to be sucked 
so they habituate the child from its cradle in the drinking of 
spirituous liquoi-t> At the time of the piiucipal initiation, or 
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maatra qrahana lliat if« when the specific or Bij mantra is 
received fiom the Guiu lie and Ins new disciple drink together, 
the former at intervals giviiip; instractions to the latter as to the 
proper mode of dnukiiij. Whenever the spintnal guide visits 
a Kaula family all its members men women and children 
gather ronnd him and with great cheers and feasting drink liis 
health as lie drinks theirs There are many such families m 
Calcutta and its vicinity Many ludicrous anecdotes are told 
of Kaula Gurus and disciples when heated with tlie intoxicating 
drug and had we saflBcient time and space we would insert 
some of them Suffice it therefore to say that when i heir hrains 
are excited by drinking copiously their conduct towards each 
other does hide agree with the relation which subsists between 
them Sometimes the relation is quite inverted, and the die 
ciple acts the part of the Guru and puts his feet on his head, 
wiiile the latter quietly submits to this height of profanation on 
the iiart of the former Tins shows to what extent the ^ anus 
carry their habit of drinking since they become so devoid of 
sense as to offer insult to the Gum the highest object of their 
veneration And this is no wonder, when their principle is 
“ drink and drink and drmk again till you fall flat on the 
ground the raume it you rise drink again, and you shall ob 
tain final liberation Tiie zeal that is pi escribed sa^s 
Dr Wilson ‘ might smt^gorae more civilized associations — 

Let him pledg the wine cop Again and again. 

Till he measures hia length on the ground 
Let him riie and on e more the goblet drain 
And with freed jm for ave from a life of pain 
Shall the glonouB fea he crowned 

Injustice to those who form exceptions to this generti rule 
we must observe that all \^mAcbATis are not drunkards though 
they all drink Some of the Tantras presenbe the exact quan 
titv to be drunk According to their prescription, the least 
dose to be taken is an ounce and thel irgest not exceeding three 
ounces Many strictly adhere to this rule, and are liever known 
to go beyond the limit Otlierg are very delicate on the suh 
ject of drinking Their account is extrpmely singular Thev 
keep wine in a phial witli a very slender straw dipiied in it, ami 
at stated periods they touch the end of their tongue with that 
extremity of the straw which lies immerged m the liquor 
There is still another variety of the Vamis who substitute cer 
tarn mixtures in the place of wine These mixtures are de 
dared in the Tantras to be equivalent to wine and to possess 
all Jts intrinsic iirtnes without the power of intoxication such 
as the juice of the cocoanut received in a \essel made of 
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/uinsa the juice of the water lemon mixed with sugar and 
exposed to the sun , molasses dissolved in water and contained 
in a copper vessel the juice of the plant called Somalaia 
&c &.C 

The mode of drinking in parties before described being that 
which the Vainis adopt when assembled not lor religious pur 
poses of a specific nature, but for the avowed purpose of drink- 
ing wine under the sanction of religion or tor the usual 
forms of daily worship (Nitvakn^) they sometimes admit into 
these societies companions if very intimate ti tends who abstain 
from wme altogether and do not hke to taste it even from the 
end of a straw These are obliged to dip one of their fingers 
m tlie pfitrh and with the liquor so taken to make a spot on 
the forehead 

In all the ceremonies which not only compiebend the wor 
ship of the Shakti but are periormed for the atlamment ot 
boioe proposed object the presence ot a female as tiie living 
representati\e and the type of the goddess is indispensably 
necessary Such ceremonies are specific m their nature and 
are called iSAndAanas Some who aie more decent than the 
rest of the sect join with their wives m the celebration ut the 
gloomy rites of Kah Others make tlietr beloved mistresses 
partners m then joint devotion Here the rite assumes a blacker 
aspect The favourite coucubiue i«! disrobed and placed by 
the side or on the thigh ot her naked p iramour In this situa 
tion the usual calmness of the mind must be preserved, and no 
evil lodged in it buch is the requisilion of the Shastras say 
the A duns when repioached for their brutal practices But 
here we first reminci them ot the five fold Mak^ra, and then 
aek them the plain question how many among them can really 
boast of ever attaining to such a state ot perteclion and such 
thorough control ovei the passion<5, as to keep them unrutSed 
or fioci being inflamed in the midst of such exciting causes 

In this waj is performed the rite called the Af antra Sudha 
na It 19 as must be expected earned on in great secrecy 
and 13 said to lead to the possession of supernatural powers 
The religious pajt of it is very simple consisting merely of the 
repetition ot the Mula mantra which may or may not be pre 
ceded by the usual mode of bhakta worship Hence it is 
called the Mantra Sadban^i to distuigmsh it horn other sorts 
ofSadhaD6^ winch we shall presently notice After ten p m the 
devotee under pretence of going to bed, retires into a private 
chamber, whpre calling in Uis wife or mistress and procuring 
all the necesBar> articles of worship, such as wine, grains, watei 
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a stnng of beads &c lie shuts the doors and the windows of 
the room and sitting before a lighted lamp, joins witli hia fair 
partner in drinking The use of this preliminary is obvious 
When by the power of the spirits the veil of shame is with 
drawn lie making his wile or mistress sit in the manner alrea 
tly de crihed begins to repeat his mantra, and continues to do 
hO till one tMO or three ©clock in the morning At intervals 
the gla.''9 19 repeated and the ceremony is closed m a manner 
which decency does not allow us to state 

One of our neighbours, a rich and respectable man in the 
native community, was in the habit of holding private meetings 
with his mistress every night for the purpose of making the 
Sadhana He had a string of beads made of chandtil s teeth 
which 19 yet preserved in his family as a precious relic The 
beads are believed to be endowed with a sort of animation 
to drink or absorb milk, and to show the appearance of grim 
laughter when wiue is sprinkled over it We have ourselves 
seen the rosary and tried its alleged virtues but found nothing 
in it verifying the above statements We may moreover ob 
serve vrith respect to this native gentleman (for so he was re 
garded by all who knew him) that he never went to any dis 
tance without his favonte mibtress for without her, who was 
fully imtiated in all the Shaktva rites he could not perform 
his abommable devotion He retained her in his own house 
m the midst of his family — a thing deservedly reproachful 
even m the eyes of the profligate Hindus 

There is another sort of devotion, called the Shata Sddha 
na the object of which is to acquire an interview with and com 
mand over the impure spirits such as the Danas Tal Betal 
Bhutas, Pretas Sankinis, Dakinis and other male^ and female 
gobhns, so that they may be ready at command to do what 
ever task the worshipper shah be pleased to com tint to their 
charge In this horrible ceremony a dead body is necessary 
The corpse of a chandala is preferable to any other But 
that which is declared to be the most meritonous forming the 
shortest path to the acquisition of infernal dominion is the 
bod^ of a chancUtlcL, having died a violent death, on Tuesday 
or Saturday, days sacred to Kah and on the day of the total 
wane of the moon Such a conjunction of circumstances can 
rarely take place and consequently any dead body serves the 
purpobe The nte assumes different forms According to some 
authorities the adept is to be alone at midnight in a tmoAhana^ or 
a place where dead bodies are either buried or burned, and there 
to perform the prescribed rights, seated on the corpse Accord 
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mg to Olliers he mtist prooerein tJie dead of mglit, four hfeless 
bodies, cut off their beads and then bring them nome Placing 
these at tlie four corners of a square board he should take his seat 
upon it, which w ith. the worshipper upon it mast be sapported by 
the four heads la this latter method, the Garu is sometimes 
seated in the front, for giving necessary directions as well as for 
the purpose of encouraging the nov ice and to prevent Ins sinking 
down under fear But whatever be this preliminary step the 
leading features in either case are the same Tiie worshipper 
must be furnished with spirit uo ns liquors and fried rice and 
grain Thus supplied he after performing the worship of the 
ohakti in the usual manner must continue repeating his Mala 
Mantra without interruption This sort of prater i> called Jap 
Fre long, he is said to be troubled with a hundred fears and 
assailed by a thousand hideous appearances Infernal beings, some 
skeleton hke and others pale as death some one legged and 
others with feet turned backwards some with flaming brands 
taken from funeral piles in their hands and others tall as palm 
trees emaciated with hideous faces and worms hanging from 
ever) paitof their bodies, now dance round him now terufy 
him with frowning countenances and now threaten him 
with destruction The corpse itself, upon which he lias taken 
hiH seat seems suddenly to revive its pale eyes begin to 
sparkle and wear a furious look now it laughs and then 
opens wide its mouth as if to devour him who is thus op 
pressing it wiih his burden, and Oh ’ dreadful to mention now 
it attempts to rise and mount the air The beads also, are 
said to show the same fearlul appearances In the midst 
of thefso terrors the devotee is required to jierseveie, to keep 
steadily in view Uie object of his devotion, to fix hia mind 
firmly on his tutelar godde^is, and to pay no regard to the 
fiend like phantoms J o the reviving corp*^ and heads he is 
directed to present wine and food, wiih the view of pacifying 
them It by guing wav to fear, he tries to escape by flight, 
he instantly falls down insensible on the ground and either 
dies on the spot or turns mad for life But if, m spite of such 
appalling dangers, he can continually maintain his ground, 
the evil spirits gradually cease to fnghten him and are at last 
enslaved to his absolute will like t)ie genu represented m the 
st ory of Aladdin s wonderful iaaip 

We now come to the blackest part of the Vhmh worship 
Nothing can be more disgusting nothing more abominable 
nothing more seandaiooslv obscene than the nte we are about 
to desuibe Human nature even when it shall have reached 
the lowest depths of degeneracy, can never be supposed to 
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|>erpetrate deeds so grosalv impure as those tlrat are here ea 
joined as religions acts of the highest merit and efficacy The 
oeremoiiy is entitled Sri Cliakrn, Puni^bhibheka, the ring or 
full initiation Ihis worship is inostlj celebrated in mixed so- 
cietiea, composed of luoUe^ groups ol persons of venous castes 
though not of creeds This is quite extraordinary since, ac- 
cording to the established laws ef the caste system no Hindu 
is periDitled to eat with an infenor Bat here the law is at once 
done away with, and persons of high caste low caste and bo caste, 
sit eat and drmk together This is authorized by the Shastras 
ill tlie foBowmg text — Whilst the Bhairavil antra (the cere 
raony of the Chakra) is proceeding, all castes are Brahmans — 
‘ when It IS concluded they are again distinct **(bhvama 
Rchasya J Thus, while the votaries of the Shakti observe all the 
distinctions of caste ra public, they neglect them altogether in 
the performance of her orgies 

The pnncipal part of the rite called the Chakra is Shokti 
Shdhin^ or the punficatjon of the teiuaJe representing the 
Shakti In the ceremony termed the mantra Shdhanfi, we have 
already noticed the introduction of a female, the devotee always 
making his wife or mistress partner in bis devotion Ibis 
cannot be done m a mixed society For although the \4iui8 
are so far degenerated as tojierform rites such as human na 
ture corrupt as it le, revolts from with detestation, yet they have 
not sunk to that depth of depravity as to give up their wives to 
the hceutiousneaa of men of beastly conduct Neither is it the 
ordination of the Shastraa For this purpose they prescribe fe- 
males of vanous descriptions particularlj “a dancing girl a 
female devotee, a bar] ot, a washerwoman or barbers wife, 
‘ a female of the BramameaJ or Sudra tribe, a flower girj, or a 
milk maid f Den Rdtasya ) Some of the Tantms adil a few- 
more to the hst, such as a princess, the wife of a Kapali, 
or of a chaudal, of a kulala or of a conch seller ” ( RebaU 
TatUraJ Others mqrease the number to twenty six and a few- 
even to wxty four These females are distinguished by the 
name of Kula Shakti Selecting and procuring females from 
the precedmg classes the V^m£ch5ji9 are to assemble at mid 
night m some sequestered spot, m eight nine or eleven couples, 
the men representing Bhairavas or Virus, and the women 
Bbairavis or Najikas In some cases a single female per- 
sonatmg the Shakti is to be procured For this purpose a 
Woman of a black complexion is always preferred In all 
oases the Kula Shakti is placed disrobea, but richly adorned 
with oniaments on the left of a circle (chakra) described for 
the purpose, whence the ceremony derives its name Some- 
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times she i« made to eUuid, stark naked, nith protuberant 
tongue and dishevelled hair Slie is then purified by the. re 
citation of many mantras and teats, and by the performance 
of the mudra or gesticulotiens finally, she is ^rinkled over 
with Wine, and if not previously initiated, the ^ mantra is 
llirice repeated in her ear To this succeeds the worship ot 
the guardian divimty ^ and after this, that of the female^ to 
whom are how oflered broiled fish, fiesh^ fried peas, nee 
Hpintuoas iMjuors sweetmeats flowers and other offeri^s 
which are all purified by the rei>eatin» of incantations and the 
spnokliDg of wino It is now left toiler choice to partake ot 
the oflferings, or to rest coateated simply with verbal worship 
Most frequently she eats and drinks till she is perfectly satis 
fied, and the refuse is shared by the persons present If m 
any case she refusee to tooch or try either meat or wine, her 
worshippers pour wme on her tongue while standing and re 
ceive It as it runs down her body in a vessel held below Ihis 
wine IS sprinkled over all the dishes which are now served 
among the votaries 

Such 18 the preliminary called the purification of the Shakti 
To thj<« succeeds the devotional part of the ceremony The 
devotee-* are now to repeat their radical uiantra but in i manner 
unutterably obscene llien follow things too abouunabJe to 
enter the ears ot men or to be home by the feeliugs of an 
enlightened community thuigb of which a Tibeiius would be 
ashamed and from wnitli the rudest savage would turn away 
his face with disgust \ud these very things are contained in 
the duections of tlie Sh istras which is proved by the sub 
joined quotation * Here the dwholical bosiness closes 


* Til ^ I 

I ^ I 

r * * * 
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We fully agree with Mr War<l in bia remarks on the extent 
and nature of the above practices “At present, he says the 
persons (A &m<tcb&riK) committiDg the abominations are 
becoming more and more numerous, and in proportion as 
they increase the ceremonies are more and more indecent 

* The^ are performed in secret but that these practices are be 

‘ coming very frequent among the Brahmans and others is a 
fact known to all lliose who abide by the rules of the 
‘ Shastras are comparatively few , the generahiy confine them 
selves chiefly to those parts that belong to gluttony drnnken 
‘ ness and whoredom without acquainting themselves with 
‘ all the minute rules and incantations of the ShastrM 

It 18 not uDfre(][uent also for men of this sect to honor (as 
they deem it) their private meetings with the name of Chakra, 
although the object of such assemblies is nothing more than 
Simple merriment to eat flesh and drink wine with a free 
dom not enjoyed by the Hindus in general On tbw point 
we are exaeily of the same opinion with Dr Wilson In 
truth, he observes, few of the ceremonips there is reason to 
believe are ever observed , and although the Chakra ib said to 

* be not uncommon and by some of the zealous hhaktas it is 

* scarcely concealed, it is usually nothing more than a convivial 
party consisting of the members of a single family, or at 




* ♦ * a i 




* * * I 

^ II 

{Dtsi Rak/uya, a BeetJou of the Ritdra TanuJ ) Tie followirff is a partial trana 
ktion of the pa«a^ aa giren by Dr Wilson, leaving out, of conrue parte too 
obacene to be translated — 

• • * It is to be performed at midnight, with s party of eight nine or 
eleven couples w the Bhairavaa and BhsiraYAB Appropnato nmntrai arc to be 
wed, aooording to the description of the pemoa seleoted for the Shaktl, irho is 
then to be vrorshipped acconlhig to prescribed forms she la placed dierubed but 
nobly ornamented, on the left of a ctrole (Chakra) described for the purpose with 
Tartous mantras and gesticDlationa, and is to be rendered pore by the repetition of 
different funrnlaa Being finaJJy sprinkled over with vnne, the act being sanctified 
by the pccnlUr inaot a, * * • The Shakli is now pur fted but if not previoa* 
ly initiated she is to be farther made an adept by the commimicatioo of the radi 
cal mantra, whispered thnee m her car when the object of the ceremony la com 
plete The finale is what might be anticipated, bat accompanied throagboat with 
ina&trta aud fomu of meditation sngguting notions very foreign to the scene 
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which men only are assembled, nnd the company are glad to 
‘ eat flesh and drink spirits under the pretence of a religions 
observance 

Here it should be observed in justice to tbe doctrines of the 
Tantras, that the ntes of the Vlmiis, if practised for the sole pur 

f )oee of sensual gratification are condemned as illicit and repre 
lensible 1 he KttWnotJa hastbe following and many similar pass- 
ages theyare also found in other Tantras Manv false pretend 
* ers to knowledge, and who have notbeen duly initiated pretend 
‘ to practise tbe K.aola ntes, hut if perfection be obtained by 
drinking wine, independently of my commands then every 
‘ drunkard is a saint if virtue consist in eating fle&h then 
‘ every carnivorous animal in the world is virtuous if eternal 
' happiness be denved from sensual inteiLOurse then all beings 
‘ will be entitled to it a follower of the Kunla doctrine is 
blameless in my sight if he reproves those of other creeds who 
‘ quit their establislied observances — those of other sects, who 
use the articles of the Kanla worship shall be condemned to 
repeated generations as numerous as the hairs of tlie body 
“ It 18 only to be added says Dr Wilson that if the pro 
^ miilgators of these doctrines were sincere, they must have 
been filled with a strange phrenzy, and have been strangely 
‘ Ignorant of human nature. 

THE OUTWARD MARKS BY WMICH THE SHAKTAS ARE DISTIN 
GUISHED FROM OTHER SECTS. 

1 he Shaktas delineate on their toreheads three horizontal 
and seini circular lines with ashes, obtained if possible from 
the hearth on which a consecrated fire is perpetually maintained 
But as such ashes are not always procurable tbev generally 
draw lines of red sandel or vermilhon 1 hey so netimes add 
a red streak up the middle of tbe forehead, nuh a red circlet 
at the root of the nose Ihis circular spot, they mark when 
they avow themselves either With saffron or with tui meric and 
borax but most frequently with red sandel, which, however, 
properly belongs to the Shaiva sect 

For the purpose of keeping an exact reckoning of the num 
her of tiraew the radical mantra is repeated without which, it 
13 declared the worshipjw loses the fruit of his de'otion every 
Hindu counts it either on the digits of his fingers or on a 
bead roll But tbe mode in which this is done is diflferent 
in different sects The Sh iktas adopt the following method 
laking three dibits in every finger they begin at the middle 
digit of the finger next to the little finger touching it with the 
end of the thumb, — they then touch the digit at the bottom of the 
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same finger^ and tken go over all the digits of t)ie little 6iiger^ 
comTuencmg from the bottom, — they then come to tlie upper 
most digit of the finger next to it and tlien coming from the 
lop downwardfl> through all tlie three digits of tlie middle fin 
ger, end at the bottom of the fi^uger next to the thumb which 
all the time serves as an index, pointing to and moving over 
each digit In this way they get the number ten And 
while the right hand is empio}ed in counting the mantra from 
one to ten, the left hand m the same manner marks the number 
of tens so that when the index has gone over all the ten spe 
cified digits of the left hand, the mantra must have been re 
peated one hundred times V\ hen the mantra has been re- 
peated one hundred times they put before them as a syinbol 
of one hundred a grain of chhola, a quantify of which tliey 
always procure before hand 

The bead rolls, which are used in japs, bnt more frequently 
m the repetition of the name of the goddess have indices atfix 
e<l to them called shakshts (witnesses), and consist generally 
of such a number of bends as gives the number a hundred by 
being multiplied by any whole number lo maik the knot 
where the two ends of a string of beads meet a bead of a 
different shape, or a tassel of silk or cotton thread is placed 
one end h the index con^Hliiip of a thread doubled round the 
string with a knot at its end to prevent its falling off W lieu 
all the beads are once turned over, the index is pluced after 
one bead after another revolution, after two, so that tlie num 
ber of beads between the index and the knot w here the t« o ends 
of the string meet, shows tlie number of revolutions which, 
mnltiphed the niimljer of I^ead8 m the bead roll will give the 
namber of times the name of the goddebs is rejvejted llie 
beads are made either of coral, or of a certain species of stone 
called Sphatvc or of human bone or of the teeth of a chumla 
la, 1 his last sort is said to be replete with miijcle- and is 
much valued by the ^ hmheb^na The seetls of the rudrak 
sha, and more especially what the^ call the sunkhya guitha 
are highly pnied by the Dhakshinas The beads of ihe latter 
sort are composed of hve ingredients namely sliell lac re<l 
lead red sandel cow-dung and the Uihes of cow dung burnt 
Strings of nidrakslia sei^s are also worn by the Sbaktas 
round their heads necks and arms as those of tiilasi are worn 
by the Vawhnavas 

Various mystical figures or marks called vnulras, are ap 
propriated to the several divinities and to the different titks 
of each ^ Such fi^^ures aie usually drawn on the spot, 
where a consecrated jar is to be placed, or delineated on 
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the jar itself These yantras, which are belie v’ed by the 
sfiperstitioas Hmdus to posaeaa many occult powers, are treated 
of at great length by the Tantras, bat seem to be unknown 
to the Vedas and Porans The yantxa, sacred to Vishnu, 
IB marked ^ , the sectanal ensign of the Shaivas, is a 
double tnangle One triangle represents bhiva, uniting m 
himself the three great attnbutes the other triangle signifies 
his consort with the same character and attributes Ihe 
characteristic mark of tlie Shaktas is an angle bisected ^ a 
straight line 

concloston 

The Shaktas form the great majority of the Hmdas m 
Bengal It has been found by computation that at least 
three fourths are of this sect , of the remaining fourth three 
parts are "V aishnavas and one Sbaiya, &c 1 he Shaktas are at 
the same time the most powerful and lufiuential party among 
our countrjraen 'ITiis is owing, not so much to theu* sufierh' 
ority in number os to their pre eminence m rank among the 
yanous grades of caste Men of higher classes are for the 
most pal t followers of the Shakti — those beloii|,ing to the 
lower grades are generallj the worshippers of \ ishnU This 
IS owing to a circumstance peculiar to the Bind us and there 
fore cannot be rendered intelligible to foreigneis without a 
detailed explaimtion A high caste and pure Brahman sinks 
in society if he were to act as an officiating priest to a Sudra 
even of liigh rank though not so far down as to become an 
out caste Of the Sudras the K&’vdstaa and nine otlier secon 
dary classes are reg,arded as or pure Sudras 1 hose Brah 
mans who perform the religious rites on behalf of Sudras 
lower in rank than the foregoing, are excommunicated, and 
become PatUa^ or degenerated Braboiau^, forming of them 
selves a distinct class But there is a set of Brahmans who form 
exceptions to this rule and who go and give mantras to Sudras 
of every grade and rank and eat in their houses without fear 
of excoQimunication 1 liese are the Goshmamis the heredi- 
tary Gurus of the \ aishnavas But although the Goshmamis 
are not treated as out castes yet, in many respects, they 
hold a rank much inferior to that of the bi^h caste brahmans 
The Vaishnavas are m consequence regarded as inferior to 
the Shaktas who would never acknowledge any Brahman as 
his Guru who mixes freely with Sudras of all descriptions, 
pure and impure Tiiu» accounts for the fact that men of ihe 
higher classes are for the most part the worshippers of the 
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female diiiitity, and m tins » implied a certain pre emmonce in 
rank enjoyed by tlie SUaktas 

The religious pracuces of ibe Sbaktas being such as are 
bebeved to lead lo the po«>C4>sion ol supernatural powers, many 
persons of this sect, taking advantage of the religious blind 
ness of the great mass of the people practise the most bare 
faced impositions Tiie credulity of tlie Hindus becomes to 
mauv an unexhausuble source of wealth, eepecially to those 
who are at the head of any reh^ious establishment, where any 
form of the fehakti is the presiding divinity These priests, 
who day and night attend on the g^dess and perform various 
mystical rites gradually acquire the credit of having close 
intimacy and secret communication wilh her, and Ihen gifts 
presents and votive offerings are incessantly poured on the 
altar Under pretence ol healing diseases of children, and 
ciinng barrenness, mothers and young women are induct to 
join lu the worship of Kah when the worthy votaries ol the 
black goddess the priests, thank her for hiving fulfilled the 
object of then wishes Otfenngs are presented not only for 
receiving blesbiuff*? but also for pefbonal safety Life and 
death are said to be in the hands of th^ ^hiddhm 'Ihej, if 
provoked can sooner or Inter kill the offender bv the power of 
their mantras 1 Ins deadly ceremony is called Mdranuchchaian 
There is in a district with winch we are familiar a temple Uedi 
catedto Shiddbeswari a form of Kih the late atl ending pneet 
of winch was a man universally bebeved lo be of no oommon rate 
Ihe belief jet prevatls in the neighbourhood, that once in the 
height of indignation he caused the death of a nch native for 
having indirectly called him a drunkard The story runs thus 
At a feast given to the Brahmans by this native gentleman 
the priest of Sluddheswan was invited to his house — the latter 
on account of the manifold duties of the temple, was late m liis 
attendance on which the host, being displeas^ with his con 
duct for the lateness of one affects the wliole company said lo 
Ininas be entered the doors, ‘ Well Bhattachaijj a, now I 
believe the dimness ofvoureves lias vanished, uiludiiig to 
Ins known habit of drinking At this raillery the rage ol the 
favorite of Kab knew no bounds He instantly returned to 
the temple and closed its doors stnetly enjoining his servanlB 
not to disturb his meditation before names from the funeral 
pile of the wretched host ascend to the skies. 4nd, wonder- 
ful to relate au hour had scarcely elapsed before the sons of 
the host came to the priest with clothes round their necks fell 
suppliant on their kuees, and with folded hands implored bia 
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mercy sa} mg “ 0 ' Sir, save U3 and oar family Ttie pnest, 
sinilmg asked them what was tlie matter, to wliicli they replied, 
weeping Our father is no more No sooner bad \OQr holy 
*eet left our doors than on a sadden blood canJe out rushing' 
from hi 9 mouth lie fell on the ground and expired Sa>e ns 
we entieat Ihee and the rest of his family for we have not 
offended against thy holy dirmity On thi the wrath of 
the pi lest was pacified and he spoke to them in au affeUionate 
tone ‘ Jy o ted r, niy chil Iren yon ate Safe go home and fter 
form your fathers funeral obsequies Another n.drTeIIous 
anecdote is told of him ns nell as of many otheis of similar 
charuder M hen on one occasion he was bringing liquor con 
cealed in a water pot a person whose object was to "expo e him, 
stopped him on the way and wanted to see «hat was in the 
pot lo which he calmly replied nothing but milk Saying 
this he poured out the contents and the liquor was fouud con 
verted into milk Sm 1i persons by taking a Ivantage of the 
feal^> of the superstitious Hindus, extort money and other 
presents from them 

There is another set of impobtors who pretend to have oh 
tamed dominion over the impure spirits These go about 
doing miracle** among the ignorant Hindus by whom they are 
called in for various purposes generally for curing diseases 
barrenness See They invariably come at night in a body of 
two thi ee or four perbons one of whom is always a ventrilo 
t^uibt They require to be brought )av4 ftowers which are 
sacred to Kali bweetmeatb enrds &e which being placed on 
the floor of a room tliev and the visitors eater the room The 
worship of the Shakti is now performed and then the lights 
ire extmguiahed The chief actor then begins to call his 
vas al goblin by name "Uying “ Vrarabaraye Arambara\e 
■and ft hollow voice answers from a distance Heie I am 
coming ‘^oon aftei a variety of sounds are heard as of 
some one knocking at the door windows rOof &c or if it 
be a coV the thatches shake the bamboos crack See m 
short the room u fllled with the presence of the spirit Now 
the head impostor a^ks him a number of questions as to 
tlie natuie of the disease to be cured and then begs some 
medicine to be gi^en on which a sound is heard as if something 
were thrown on the floor The lights being then brought in 
roots of plants or sorne such things are discovered In this 
wav the commanders of ghosts impose upon the credulous 
Hindus The process is called Cliandmcujana or awakenin^ 
the ghost TIkj impobtois alwavb fail befoie men of sense in 
their attempt to call m the ghost 
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J^^uch of the splendour of the Hindu idolatry eonsmts in tlio 
celebrahOD of the Sbakta, rites The great festivals, which are 
annually celebrated m Bengal, such as the Durga Puja the 
Jagaddliatn and Kah Pujas, the Charak, the Basanti llutanti 
and Falabdri Pujas are all Shaktja observances, and for t lie 
most part performed bj the worsliippers of the Shakti These 
festivals themselves and tlie exhibitions that accompany them 
exert a pernicious influence over the morals of the people 
The spirit m which these religious dujs are kept, the splendid 
and fascinating ceremonies connected with tliem and the nier 
ry exhibitions, including savage music and indecent dancin^, 
that form a part of the worship cannot but captivT^e and cor- 
rupt the heart and overpower the judgment of )oulh I he 
Hindu temples are by far the greiter number dedicated to 
tlie joint form of Sbiva and bis Shakli represented hj the Linqa 
imd the Gauripatta Take our own cit^ the great metropolis 
of British India, and you can scarcely point out a street in the 
native town, where there is no temple Louseciated to Kill oi 
to one or other of her numerous moditications In tlie im 
mediate vicinity of Calcutta the temple of CluLlesliuari at 
Chitpore where human sacrifices were fonnerlj offered and 
the grand temple of Kali at Kali^h it are fauuus seats of 
Hindu idolatr) lathe interiors wherever you see am leligi 
OU3 establishment you are ^u^e to find on enquiring that it is 
one where the combined form of Shiva and his Sbakti or the 
goddesa alone is the presiding divinity lljese are all places of 
bhakta worship where the Shakia rites are perfoimed day by 
day, with more or less splendour whei e tlie bloody sacrifices are 
hourly offered , and where large numbers of Brahmans a sem 
ble for worship and an immense concourse of men and women 
for the purpose of presenting their voUie offerings Sights like 
these cannot fail to produce strong and lasting iinpies ions 
upon the minds of those that witness these scenes fium their 
infancy Even the most inattentive passer® by cannot but 
mark men who either standing before the temples call aloud 
‘ Kali Kali, O ! mother save us protect us or filling jiros 
trate outlie ground, implore her mercy The youth is every 
moment reminded of the veneration be owes to the goddess 
by such spectacles In proportion as his respect for the 
Shakta divinities increases, his morals are corrupted bv wit- 
nessing scenes of impurity which we cannot commit to writing 
Tlie Shakta temples are the favorite haunts of drunkards 
tlueves robbers impostors of all descriptions and women of 
iJJ fame 

The Shakta processions are utterly abominable One of 
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these prooe&sions takes place after the blood offerings at public 
festiTals, which we have already described Of a similar 
character are those which both go before and follow the 
images, when earned to be thrown into the river or into a pond 
On these occasions the Shaktas utter terms most grossly 
obscene loudly and repeatedly and make gestnres the most 
indecent that can be imagined , and all this before their 
goddess and the public What a pernieioua example does 
this afford to tlie Hindu youth who is from his earlv stage 
ot hte famihai ized to scenes which should call forth his feel 
mgs ot abhorrence and disgust Wh it wondei then that 
decency so little ob ei ved among the Hindus ^ 

The habit of drinking wine which prevails so widely among 
the Shaktas profluces baneful effects on the minds of the 
Hindus Lea-ving the Kaulas as out of the question since 
they themselves tram up their children m the habit of drink 
mg the Shaktas m general are more forwai d m trying the 
qu ilities of the prohibited article than any otlier sect of the 
oithodox Hindus and llieir example stimulates others to do 
the same Ibis is one of the reasons why the drinking of 
spirituous liquors which was almost unknown among the 
Hindus of }ore has gradual)} become so prevalent among, 
them as at this day The tenets of the Shaktas open the 
way Jor the gratification of all the sensual appetites they hold 
out e neon rage in ent to drunkards, tlneies and dacoits they 
present the means of satisfying every lustful desire they 
blunt the feelings b> authonziiit, the most cruel practices and 
lead naen to commit abominations which place them on a 
level with the betsts The bhakt>a worship is impure in itself 
obscene m Us practices, and highly injurious to the life and 
charactei of men 
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Art in — Scr/pfli (m Indicm CoUtctoralti, hy J W B Dyhes^ 

Civti Sercvce 

AVe have somewhere met wjlh an old proverb that a late* 
spring brings a great plenty In wjiting of India, after sa 
many have ably written we certainly cai ry out tlie first part 
of the proverb anfi^can bone^tly lay claim to being late in lb o' 
season but whether we shall verify the hitter part remains to be 
proved Indeed so much has been wntten and so many ques 
tions discussed regarding the future of India that if we escape 
the imputation of being ot the ‘ imitatoTes^ serrum pecus 
we shall give ourselves credit , as well as for the mode tv of con 
fessmg that we are only urging what many have urged 

before, and are oulv giving new form not mitfer to this 

vexata quesiio Stirelv if there is any truth ui the old 
adage, ‘enough is as good as a feast we have a rare 

feast of books set out before us, a sort of mou'^ter picnm to 

which several have contributed various dishes cooked and com 
posed after their own peculiar tastes One worthy gentleman 
Mr Campbell devoted to hia own service gives us the length 
and breadth of India m square feet tells us of the animal 
mineral and vegetable kingdoms speaks of vast improvements 
introduced into tlie cowutry, and gigantic measures m prospect 
reads us a lesson in finance, m moral and material improvement 
throughout all of which taking considerable pains to deitv the 
Civil hervice, he somewhat depreciates the army delicately draw 
mg hia readers to the conclusion that if a man is not a C S 
he ifl nothing And how can it be otherwise I A man who 
has passed through the tiwls of Hailejburv, owned a cap 
and gown, read Greek and Lafm plavs bolted the elements 
of Sanscrit and Pohtical "Economy wandered and groped about 
in a ma7e of Hydraulics, Trigonometry, Dynamics and Astro 
nomy, with a smatteimg of Hindoostani, Telugu and 
Persian and perhaps ‘Jeen the back of a Blackstone, and tried 
his band at an essay and all this m somewhere about one year 
and a hall, how can be be otherwise than a ready made Metcalte 
or Mimro or what is more to the point, and nearer the truth 
how can he help fancying himself so f 

Hio book approves on the vvhole of the present administra 
tioD with the exception of its want of piogreesivenessand general- 
jzation but does not give so favorable an account of our judicial 

S gtem dehcient as we are m good laws and good lawyers 
e advocates the village system condemns the ryotwan and 
founds tlie justice ol his conclusions on the fiscal confusion and 
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erils prevalent in Southern India where the rvotwan system 
19 m force and which contrast strongly and unpleasantly witli 
the better state of things m the north whei e the village system 
obtains Ah the village lease mode ol settlement howe\er was 
tried m several distxmts under the Madras Piesidencv it 
may not be amisa here to give the resnlt ot one trial with 
a few remarks thereon by men under whose eve and im 
mediate charge the trial was conducted Mach as Col Munro^ 
in 1805 pressed upon the Government the necessity oi 
establishing aperminent ryot wan settlement m the Ceded Dis- 
tricts allowing a remission of 2b per cent upon the survey 
asHeasment in order, by tint means to arrive at a perma 
nent seUletnent and to rai^e up a body of resident land owners 
the exigencies of the Government would not admit just 
then of 90 gieat a sacrifice This and the further considera- 
tion, that a ryotwan mode of management would, in its opeia 
tion, prove inconsistent with the judicial system then recent 
ly introduced into that part of the country induced the 
Government to resort to a settlement of villages on lease, as 
facilitating the collection of the revenue and the future intro 
duction of a permanent settlement, as adapted to the established 
system of internal judicature as according with the usages of 
the country and as being compatible with its progres ive wn 
provement In Bellary the triennial lease was instituted in 
the year 1809 previous to which Colonel Muiiro had retiied 
from India J he average annual collections exclusive of mo- 
tespha, m the Bellary district for 1804 5 6 7, 8 while under 
ryotwan management, amounted in round numbers to twenty- 
sis lakhs and more The annual collections under triennial 
lease exclusive of motespba in round numbers amounted 
In 1809 to 23 lakhs 

1810 to 25 , 

1811 to 2b 

The revenue realized from tlie country during this lease if 
viewed only with reference to the amount would appear to be 
by no means unfavorable but it is to be feared its etiects were 
in no slight degree injurious to the real interests of the state os 
well as of the people At the expiration of the triennial lea^e 
It was found that nearly all the renters bad been losers many of 
them ruined and that probablv not ten out of ahundied would 
agam come forward to offer lor the septennial or decennial 
lease To the Board of Revenue however it appeared that 
this had not arisen from any defect inherent m the village lease 
system itself, but rather to the effects of too high a rent and 
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too short a lease to the fall in the Talue of produce, and to the 
disiContHHiance of the restrictions before imposed on the culti 
vators, then no longer capable of being practised, in consequence 
of the institutions of the Cinl Coiirtb J hese and other coiisi 
derations connected with the finances ot Government, which 
were not yet m a situation to admit of the orrangement sug 
gested by Colonel Munro determined tlie Board to propose 
the continuation of the village leases and in consequence the 
decennial lease was introduced into Beliary in the year 1812 
To carry out the Board s instruction to do every thing in his 
power to keep up the present revenue the Collector inised the 
rent as high as could be afforded in seasons tolerably favorable 
remissions for extraordinary accidents being inseparable from 
the system In all cases where the potail acceded to 
what the Collector conceived a fair rent be made a point of 
confirming him in possession on the other hand where the 
potail refused the Collector gave every encouragement to all 
classes of comjietitors 

The annual collection under decennial lease, exfluaive of 
motesjiha amounted 


In 1813 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 


to 24 lakhs In 1817 

to 25 1818 

to 25 „ 1819 

to 25 1820 

to 24 1821 


to 24 lakhs 
to 2,3 „ 
to 24 
to 21 „ 

to 22 , 


From this it will be observed — that the collections during the 
decennial lease were Rs 3 9 3 percent less than the seven previ 
ous years, and Bs 2-8 7 per cent less than the aveiage ot the 
triennial lease To sum ^ in a few words the effect ot the 
village leases, it will be sufficient to say that from the very first 
from straggles between the ryots and renters from mismamge 
inent or incapacity of renteis from the oppo ition mid m 
Irigiies of those who had been excluded from tiie lea^e, from 
poverty and emigration of the Ryots in search of cheap lands, 
and/roffi other causes, numerous failures took place and accu- 
mulated each year until some 1 bOO villages m the eighth 
year of the lease bad fallen into an arnanme ot which tlie 
greater part had either been seized for arrears or thrown 
np by the renters as a losing concern m either case the 
renter had always endeavoured to dram the ryots before he 
gave in, and m general may be considered to have impoverislied 
them before he became a bankrupt biineelf In a woid the 
introduction of the village lease settlement proved a com 
plete failure, and to get over this awkward point, Mr Campbell 
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argues, that in the experiment the very conJition essential to its 
su^.ces3 tapital, was absent or as he pithily reinaiks the 
country having relapsed mto our hands alter a long cour-^ of 
debtructive wars capital was altogether wanting rina is 
well known to us as well as the fact that capital is einploxed m 
two wavs in agriculture Xst In supplying seed implements 
bullocks &c 2n<f In faniht itiiig the cai riage of produce to mar 
kets and is equally essential to any great success ot any svsfem 
rvotwari or zeniindari and if as Mi Campbell it is 

altogether wanting in a country Government must advance it 
m which case we imagine no one will dispute that what is 
advanced is more hkel} to fetch a better return wlien dislribut 
ed piece meal to the iiumediate cultivators than when pocketed 
in \ lump by a bulky zemindar But let us take Mr Camp 
bells own giound and ow n the village lease system to be tiie 
only system that will answer in India yet totally impryctic ible 
without cap till What in the uatiie ofguodue a we would like to 
know would he do with a newlv conquered and imjioveii bed 
country^ "Would he give it up to the inli ihil ints giutu. 
and for nothing for a while, until lie became sati'^hoi tint 
sufficient capital had accumulated to en ure the succe s of his 
favorite system oi would he commence with i) of wan and 
when eWih individual had leal nt to look upon liis held as Ins 
little faun bona fide Ins ovvn e tite impiovedand cultivated b^ 
himself and chilJien and on whicli confident of possession 
season after season he hadliid out Ins little savings would 
Mr Cmiphell m the face of all thio and of a long esUbli bed. 
custom ffur capital is not galheied iii a d ly ) and in ojiposition 
to all their wishes and prejudices, would he chaiiLe the whole 
face of things and start a village lease sj stem ^ Me hope not 
It would fail so bitteily in effecting, what bir Jones calls 
tliepiJiiLipal object of our C ov eminent the happiness of the 
governed biidden changes whetliei cf men or tilings be 
get mistrust beget a host ot ills and end in luin NY e bad no 
intention of beiu^, led into the one tliousmd time« told aigu 
merit /eramdan terbiis ryotwari Lad we not read in a juiraphlet 
published in 18o3 by Mr Pnusep foimeily a Memhu of the 
Couniil of India as follows — 

I he rvotwar settlement of the Midi as Presidency which 
‘ was introduced bj bir lliomas Muriio cn the ground of its 

* affording greater secunlj to the cuUivaliug propiietore bas 
‘ especially failed, either ts a source of improved i avenue to 

the Government or a benefit to the classes for wliom it was 

devised Ibere is a discussion of this que tion in the book 

* recently published by Mr George Campbell, a Rev enae Offi 
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‘ C€r of the 4^gr« duisioo of the Bengal Presiclencj well com 
‘ petent by Btadv and experience to form a eound opinion 
Hig observations on the subject are deserving of attention 
‘ nor do we see how hi» conclusions against the system are to 
be resisted Along side of this and in opposition to a 
zeraindan inode of settlement hear bat Adam Smith says as 
far back as 1776 — ft seldom happens, that a great pio 
pnetoi IS a great nil pi over In the disorderly times which 

gaie birth to those barbarous institutions the great proprietor 
was sufiBcientlv eni plowed in defending his own territories or 
m extending his jurisdiction and authonU o%er those of hia 
neighbours ffe hud no leisure to attend to the cultivation 
* and improvement of the land hen the establishment 
of law or order afforded him tins leisure he often 
n anted the inclimtion, and almo'it always the requisite 
abilities It the expense of Jus house and person either 
equalled oi exceeded his revenue as it did very frequentU 
he had no «tock to employ in this raannei If he was an 
economist he ^fnerally found it moie profitable to em 
plov his annual Baving,s in new purchases than in the im- 
‘ provement of liis old estate To impiove land with profit 
like all other commercial projects requires an exact atten 
‘ tion to small savings and small gams, of which a m^ boin 
to a great forlune even though naturally frugal is veij 
seldom capable The situation of such a person naturdlv 
disposes him to attend rather to ornament which pleases his 
fancj than to profit for which he has so little occasion The 
elegance of Ins die^s of his equipage oi his house and 
household fuiniture are objects which from his infancy he 
has been accustomed to have some anxietv ibout lhatthis 
has frequently been llie case m India, is evident from 
IVIr Kaye who m his history of the administration of the 
East India Comjianj writes — But the management in 
most instances was neither able nor economical The 
zemindars were often indolent and extravagant they mis 
maniged then e tates left them to the superintendence of un 
dei lings and were f dally given to ruinous litigation 
Again in the CulentUi Review No XLI in an article headed 
Fi E\cn Notions of Ivdm the author, talking of zemindars 
mik(s Use of the very words which exactly bear out oar idea, 
of the case tliat when the assessment is too heavy all systems 
eqnally fail, and when the asse^-^ment is light, the zemmdan 
evtlein is more ruinous than the lyotwart Pardon us for 
giving the w hole extract As to the settlement of the land 
reiemie which our author as&erts to liavo produced such 
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‘ disastrous consequences, we are forced to admit, what has 

* been again and again asserted in our page^i that in many 
respects it is far from being satisfactory But that the ex 
orbitance of the tax has been the means of ruining the body 
of nati\0 gentrj, we most distinctly and emphatically deny 

* That there have been large numbers of sales of zemindaries 
for default of payment of levenue is quite true, and it la 
to be supposed that no zemindar would permit his property 
to be brought to the hammer if he had the means of satis 
lying the claims of the Collector But we venture to assert, 

* that in ninety nine cases out of every hundred, this mabdity 
arises not from the excessive ness of the land tax but from 

‘ the foolish extravagance of the zemindars M eknowthatit 
IS not unusual for a family who are deeply m debt to Govern 
ment and perfectly aware that the sale of their estates will be 
theresult, unless the debt be discharged to expend a sura upon 
the debaucheries of the dm ga puja which il paid into the hands 
of the Collector, would have extrit.ated them from all their 
difficulties The credit of thefomilv for liberality wasatbtake 
on the one band the existence of the family was at stake on 
the other and if they have deliberately chosen to incur real 
annihilation, rather than undergo imo^inaiy disgrace who 
shall blame the Government that, in such cases, itenfoices its 
claims We feel a real sympathy furtbe ancient aristocracy 

* of a country lUshing on to rum but it is a law enacted by a 
power infinitely higher than that of the East India Com 
pany that the profligate aristocracy that will not be reformed, 
must pensii Ihis law is m operation m poor Ireland and it 

* is in operation m India and in both countries it is not an 
usual to ascribe its results to other causes than the real ones 
There is no zemindar who does not draw fiom his ryots 
enough to pay the Government reienue and to maintain hia 
own famil’v m a station suited to his possession and it many 
will squandei the money that ought to be applied to these pui 
poses the ultimate result is as certain as the fall of 
an unsupported stone to the ground 

"Mr Campbell s gratifying conclusions then touching the 
existence of a better «tate of things northwards than south 
wards is owing not to the existence of the zemindar s settle 
ment in the north, but to the lightness of the assessment there 
For Mr Kaye talking of the permanent settlement of Ben 
gal remarks The assessment originally light, has become 
lighter by the improvement of land and the xBases of default 
are few On the other hand li he had been describing the 
ryotwan settlement as existing m Madras, he would ha\a 

L 
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said the ass-esBinent originally heavy, has become heavier 
bj tlie lownesb of prices and non improvement of cultivation 
and the cases of default are many But -we will close here 
this wrangling about systems as being far from our intention 
to open out old wounds afresh, and approving of this or that 
system, condemn the rest Too often we have had to lament 
the huge labor that has been spent in arguing the best mode 
of collecting the revenue when it is very much our opinion 
that the mode whether ryot wan whether zemindan w-hether 
mutabdan whether by annual settlements or by lease has 
no more to do with the prosperity or poverty of a couutry, 
than the lancet has to do with the health of the patient Should 
the instrument be a clumsy one, the operation wilf not be so 
neallv perlonned will give more or less trouble and may be more 
painful but surely the quantity of blood taken from the patient, 
IS the doctoi e chief and special care bleed him copioutJy and 
he faints a few drops more and he dies Is not tins somewhat 
like the case with the ryot^ Have we not somewhat overbled 
ourpatient? Let us look back, and we find one simple story we 
find JMunro himself, — and later than him Elphinstone — indeed 
all our best and ablest men, raising their voices m deprecation 
of the griping greedy policy which meets us in every 
corner m tne shape of rich productive lands one mass of 
waste and weeds from over assessment LV hat use is there from 
year to year of the zealous civil servant drawmg attention in bis 
report to the cheapnes>s of gram in one part of his district and 
fimme prices in another the distance of markets theabsente of 
roads and of any other communicatione, the difficulty of culiec 
tion the poverty of the ryot and the high assesementof the fields 
Is the matter put aside for special investigation'^ Is the Collector 
called upon for further information or encouraged to act upon 
his own discretion and make a trial of some small reduction ^ 
Oh* no* systematic silence and habitual indifference to 
his views, depress him to despair, and freeze him to mactivitv, 
m which driven to spend his best and latest years be forgets, 
that as in youth, we require something of the tardiness of age 
bO in age we must labour to recall the fire and impetuobity of 
>outh Should, however by good luck be found a man of 
unflagging zeal and dogged perseverance who indifferent alike 
to favor and to censure, never ceases month bv month year by 
year ringing his change in the ears of the placid old gentlemen 
of the Board, that the country is over taxed, probably just as 
he 13 in. the last despair will come a few miserable word", insert 
ed in some official paper, that the exigencies of the Govern 
meat at present admit of no reddttion Is it not almost 
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beyond belief, that men can be so blind as not to see, that im- 
p^o^ementln the circumstances of the ryot tends, in the long 
run, both directly and indirectly, to more extensive and im 
proved cultivation to greater wealth and to an increase of 
revenue — letting alone what Adam Smith bays that ‘ It is 
but equity, that they who feed, clothe and lodge the 
‘ whole body of the people, should have such a share of the 
‘ produce of their own labour as to be themselves tolerably 
‘ well fed clothed and lodged e shall recur to this again 

m the mean time let us close Mr Campbell s account and em 
bark awhile m his ship of state in which be advocates one 
minister for each department viz the political interior judicial, 
agrarian, finance and military, the whole, with the Commander- 
in Chief and Lieutenant Governor to form the Cabinet Council 
of the Governor General This may be a mode of Government 
the most suitable to India, and may not it has not yet been 
carried into effect, so we cannot give an opinion of its merits 
Of this however we are qnite certain that until oar Courts of 
Justice are less cumbersome and quicker m action more 
accessible and acceptable to the people until the land is more 
evenly and fairly assessed we can well wai\ e all other consi 
derations as of very minor importance and take leave of Mr 
Campbell and his ship in the words of Horace — 

Oh I Navis referent in mare te novi 

Flucbis I O mid agis » fyrtder ot twpa 
Tortum — Sonne vides nt 
Nudum remigia Uitiu 
Et fnalm celeri sauciua Afmto 
Anterijupque gemUDt f 

Let 119 now take up a volume which Mi Dykes of the Madras 
Cull Service bos contributed to the feoht and confined to the 
history and description of one district in our vast ea-stern 
possessions formerly fortunate under the fostering cbar^^e of 
Sir Thomas Munro, but now shaded with the rest of the 
Deccan under that huge dark tree, which cripples and stunts 
the ^rowth of every thing beneath it Mr Dykes commences 
hi3 account of the district with the begmmng of this 
century, (about which time or thereabout, the district fell into 
our possession) and boldly diving into the middle of a sea of 
musty records, brings to light a quantity of local information 
valuable enough to men who^ie duties lead them to that part 
of the country, but possessing little interest to the general 
reader The system by which Colonels Read and Munro drove 
out mistrust and disaffection, spread the gifts of peace and 
contentment through wry nook of the district , how con 
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fidencE like h san ray through a mass of cloud, shone gently 
out and smiled upon the villages and tanks , how Munro once 
an enemy stood afterwards the champion of the rvotwan 
system, all this is clearly and distinctly recorded, while page 
upon page of official letters and local orders quoted in 
extenso exhibit a very detailed view of the macmnery m 
motion throughout an Indian collectorate Would that we 
could stop here and close the volume, or ratljer would that 
the author had nevei^ strained a nerve in a vain effort to reach 
the utile cum dtii'cimode of writing which alone in chanty we 
imagine to have produced such stuff, as the graceful Hindoo 
with her bright ‘ polished urn tripping lightly hoi^e wards at 
eventide from the lotus-veiled pool^ How a man who has 
spent a dozen years m India ridden through a bazar and seen 
a common village tank can confound graceful Hindoos and 
lotus veiled pools with the chatter and gabble of those we too 
often meet tripping home with water is no small wonder and 
spoils the book for the Indian reader To men grown yellow out 
here such artificial patches cast ridicule on the whole 

So we pass on to another gentleman who has most 
conscientious! V and nt the same time most ingeniously, 
said all that can be said in favor of the existing state of 
things m India \droitIy comparing England with 
India and stringing together a heap of obsolete bar 
barisms, formerly common in Great Britain and lament 
ing the many wants and abuses of the present day at home, 
and groaning for Ireland and its howling wildernesses he 
claims for the Government of India equally with that of 
England, the right to be called a Government of Progress ^ 
India a Government of Pi ogress I Hear the Political Eco 
nomist^s opinion of a Government of Progress and judge 
whether Madras has the smallest claim to the title ‘ It 
deserves to be remarked th® says ) that it is in the pro 
‘ gressive state, while the Societv is advancing to the further ac 
* qmsition rather than when it has acquired its full comple 
‘ ment of rahes, that the condition of the labouring poor of 
‘ the great body of the people seems to be the happiest and 
‘ the most comfortable, it is hard tn the stationary, and miser 
able in the declining state Ihe progressive state is in reality, 
the cheerful and the hearty state to all the different orders 
of society the stationary ts dull, the declining melancholy ’ 
Where is the comfort the ease and plenty, the cheerful and 
hearty -state of society, or the encouragement of industry 
under the Madras Presidency ? 

3 hat there is progress we do not abs^Kitely deni but assured 
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Ij it 18 of the tardiest Could we but quietly induce old lime to 
stop bis flight a while and call back to life some ancient bones 
which have whitened the soil for a century or more how quietly 
Mr Bones would look around and imd the same fields the same 
skies the same customs, the same contracts the same com 
merce the same dispositions, the same hopes, the same pover 
ty every thing the same Whatever plea therefore, we maj urge 
m palliation for neglect however much men of singular ob 
stinacy may repeat that the resourceb of Government exhaust 
ed by war and other expenses will not allow of oullavs, what 
ever excuses in a word, we may conjure up one thing is certain, 
much in India has been done which ought not to have been 
done^ and more has been left undone which ought to have been 
done and the country has been stationary is still stationary, 
and nnlesto we arrive at the cause, and strike at the root will 
remain stationary Col Cotton in a work lately published by 
him has very ably pointed out all this, and Burel\ if acknow 
ledged ability and practical experience extended over a large 
number of years, carry any weight with them all must agree 
with him that something is radically wrong ind tliat India is ill 
and feeling convinced of this should consider it their diitv to 
search out a cure W e do not go the length Col Cotton does in 
advertizing his favorite theme of Public Woiks ns (he -^ole and 
only remedy for Indi i ills Fiillv ali\ e as he is to the thousand 
charges of omissions and delays urged from time to time with 
such justice, against the East India Company and disgusted 
beyond measure at the feeble crooked penny wise pound fool 
ish policy, which from the commencement has characterized 
our Eastern rule,- — no wonder though he writes in ver) sickness 
of boiiI and Jays on the lash like one wlio'^e hopes and ambitions 
have been checked whose zeal has been overlooked, peihaps 
abused and whose love for India has been well nigh 
smothered and extinguished by the policy of a Government as 
impolitic as short sighted and lUdieral — no wonder, we lepeat, 
while declaiming against our hitherto ruinous policy which has 
ended m universal poverty and want thoUi^h he it> led some 
what away m recommenaation of his fivonte theme— Public 
"Works We trust that now at least no one will question 
the adyantages to be derived from them the necess ty for such 
19 obvious and of paramount importance to evety country as 
fire to the steam engine, as water to the mill sails to a ship 
BO are Public Works the locomotive power the very thews 
and sinews of a kingdom But where in India is the engine 
or the mill or the ship Ride into any village (in the Ceded 
Districts) and mark its dbndition, its utter prostration m regard 
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to progress tbe total abisence of a sign even of wealth or of 
capital, or of iniproveineiitg m land or houses take 
up the simplest case of an assault, and learn the utter 
Ignorance of any thing like a duty or obligation speak 
the truth, though solemnly sworn before God to tell 
the truth the hole truth, and nothing but the truth Do this 
and you will but too readily confess, that two great obstacles 
stand in the way of all improvement, and like two deadly blights 
eat up and wither the \erv heart of the country The«e are 

f iover^ and ignorance Before then we give an impetus to 
arge Aihlm orks, and spend our time in devising plans and 
calculating estimates or at any rate, simultaneously, let us 
clear away these two scoui ges and place the ryot on a heal 
thier and 'sounder footing That great efforts htve of late years 
been made on behalf of education we are aware of as well as 
of the existence of an Educational Department, of schools 
and of colleges All this incontestably betokens a sign that 
the crying wants of the natives have at last raised a faint echo 
in England and a few a very few are at last awakened to a 
sense of the huge re pnnsibilitv hanging over us and darken 
ing our bright shield of fame when we consider the utter 
debasement and ignorance of millions of our fellow subjects 
m Hindoostan True it n* much is talked of education, and 
plaus are being earned out but how limited m extent and m 
some coses how mis directed ' It is not however our intention 
at present to pursue this part of the subject further than to 
remark, that in fins us m every thing else Madras is far behind 
her sister Presidencies Yet there is hope for us for at a great 
dinner given to Lord Hams before leaving England tbe 
Chairman we see talked much about a subject which we trust is 
not all tdlk and that the matter will be taken up m earnest It 
must be long before the natives in general can be advanced to a 
high state of education yet the sooner it is begun the bptter 
and the officers of Government ought, bulb in their public and 
private capacities to exhibit a close and lively interest in it and 
throw all their influeiice into the scale 

Let U8 now look at poverty that greater curse of the 
country in as much as it more immediately and directly affects 
every individual — let us examine into its causes and effects It 
has already the occasion of volumes upon volumes having 
been written ad ncaiseam under tbe title of Ihe best mode of 
Revenue Collbction &c in which while each grows hot and 
furious in advocating his darling system of collection he over 
looks the ryots means whereas were they present the mode 
of collecting the revenue would be a question of as much 
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moment as at which end of tlie street he was to be^in collect 
log would be to the Water rate man m London In troth the 
poverty ot the r^othas hitherto stood out a huge mountain 
which a# have endeavoured to surmount some bj one way, 
some by another, some by foot path, some by biidle path, 
some b) turnpike one slonlv, another quickly but all without 
success \nd why ^ Because we have hurried along the road 
with little thought we have never well surveyed our ground 
aud considered which path is most advantageous which opens 
out the widest prospect and above all which is most acceptable 
to the country and Its inhabitants Surelj when a people are 
so umiersally poor one ot the best and leadiest reliefs and 
one which would affect the greatest number most beiieticiallj 
IS the reduction of the land fax Here some one may ask — a 
reduction of the land fax how is this ^ Your district came uu 
der possession of the British Government in 1800 its resources 
greatly impaired by frequent change ot masters the rivages 
ot large bodies of horse and Pmdaries during the Mysore 
war the commotions of lebellious Poligare the effects of the 
famine of 1792 3 and still more recent oppressions of the >iizam 
Government on which account every acre of the district was 
surveyed classed and assessed (under bir T Muuro') by com 
paring the collections under native princes with those under 
British Government, and the estimates of the ordinary and 
head assessors with the opinions of the pnncijial natives, 
and the real sum fixed from 5 to lo per cent under the re 
suit arrived at besides a further reduction of 1 or 1^ per cent 
after the first years experiment of the survey rates and in 
addition to all tin the district accu tomed to pay a money 
rent from the time of its conquest bv the Kings ot Gulconda — 
how IS It, some one might ask you now complain that the land 
18 so badly over taxed ^ We answer in the words of fair 
Mathew Hale ‘ Time is the wisest thing under heaven 
Those very laws which at first seemed the wisest conslitution 
‘ under heaven have some flaws and defects discovered in 
them by time 

And in like manner that tax which was deemed just appro 
priate and easy, under tfie conciliatory aflnimi tiation of 1800—5, 
and by which in a few years, the cultivation of the piovince 
jUbt ceded to us was double what it w is at the period of its 
cession has become by time in 18o4, heavy, unjust and in sup 
portable Otherwise whv so much compulsion and tying on of 
waste lu the tilling of the plains why so many peons hounding 
defaulters from village to village why the necessity of so many 
paltry remissions if ever so small a want of ram, or ever so 
trifling an accident befalls the cultivator ^ Whv such loss of life 
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Olid nombere of deserted villages, should the monsoon fail or 
the province be visited by any other calamity— -do vou ask why ? 
We say simply because we dram the ryot of every pjc^nd leave 
him empty bellied That such is the case, is evH^t on all 
aides of us and that thousands upon thouBonda of the best and 
richest acres m the Ceded Districts are waste and that the ryots 
for a length of years hare graduallj been relinquishing the 
highest as'^sed land^i for the scanty and lighter assessed ones, 
IS equally evident and cannot be challenged This is parti 
cularly observable in cotton soil and how Mr Prinsep arrives 
at the conclusion in lus pamphlet before alluded to that the 
complaint of the Manchester Association about the present 
‘ high rent of land being one of the hinderances to growing 
‘ Cotton cheap is a complaint betraying ignorance of the first 
principles of Political Economy and requiring no anbwer is 
beyond us to fathom Ihe most careless traveller could 
not walk through the districts and not notice the miles and 
miles of rich, black, soil plains eminently adopted for cotton 
without a vard of cultivation and overgrown with grass and 
weeds, and rliere must be some reason for it 4s it stands now 
cotton soil afore all other kinds, is the first thrown up and 
when once deserted from tlie large expense and outlay neces 
sary to bring it again under the plougli may be considered as 
far a“ 19 20th!s ot the people go, to be utterly irreclaimable 

One thing 18 quite esiablibhed we fancy that neither a ryot 
nor anybody else will cultivate an article in any large quantity 
of which the returns are unprofitable and this is the case with 
cotton cultivation m the Ceded Districts it ib unprofitable or 
at anj rate, more unprofitable than cholum and suiilht, and with 
this additional disadvantage that a cotton field affords no straw 
or stalk of any kind as fodder for cattle Then where lies the 
fault ? That the ground is excellently adapted for cotton and 
that tlie cultivation charges are as small as they can be none 
will be dispoi*ed to doubt It remains then that either the 
land tax is too liigli or the Mancbestei Grentleraen give too 
little — both may be the case Any how, we cannot see that the 
mere supposition of the firct bemg the cause proves a man 
Ignorant of the first principles of Political Economy and 
requires no answer 

Some narrow minded men, glad of any sweeping excuses 
to relieve themselves from the necessity ot exertion fill them 
selves with the idea that the evil lies in the native character , 
their want of eiiergj , as long as thev can barely live they don t 
care to labour for a wet day they procrastinate they sleep, 
they sitdown the v chew betel they wont work more than they 
are absolutely obliged, and won t be improved— the sooner men 
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crammed with crotchets of this kmd retire, the better for the 
service That the native does not possess any particular vigour 
of coofltitution or activity of mind and bod^, is plain enough, 
so plain fhat he who runs may read , but it is equally as plain 
that they don t always sleep that they don t always sit down, 
that they had rather earn a pagoda if possible, in preference to 
a Supee — that in a word they will work if paid for it If any 
example be wanting we have not far to go for it — take the 
femme roads in course of making at present lu the Ceded Dis 
tricts note the thousands upon thousands of men, women 
children whole famihes pressing to the overseer for work at 
a pay the highest of which is two annas per day some as httle 
as one anna four pie, and hard work it 13 , and who are these 
thousands and tens of thuusandb ^ Why the very back bone of the 
country ryots, who unable to meet the demands of Govern- 
ment nave abandoned their villages in some cases to a man 
and become common coolies on the road But why enumerate 
examples when there seems a sort of biliousness m old Indians, 
which muddles their sight and retards all they touch or ages 
ago they would have seen that, though a ryot could afford to 
pay twenty Rupees for a piece of land which brought him m 100 
Rupees yet it is absolutely out of his power to pay twenty 
Rupees for the same piece of land which now from lowness of 
prices and other causes, does not bring him seventy 

The price of every commodity resolves itself into one or other 
of three parts, and the price of gram resolves itself into all three 

1st — Pays rent of land to landlord 

2nd — Pave ryots cultivation charges wear and tear of 
cattle and instruments i.c 

3rd — Pays profit to rvot 

ISow It appears to us that the svbtem of permanent assess- 
ing fields 13 contrary to eveiy principle of Political Economy, 
which teaches that as prices are high or low a great deal 
more,>)T very little more, or no more than what re sufficient 
to pay the charges of cultivation and profat to ryots (the 2iid 
and 3rd parts) so land affoids a high rent or low rent or no 
rent at all in other woids, high rent or low rent re one effect 
of high or low price** Doubt! e‘*s, there are other considerations 
to be weighed touching high or low rent of land, but this 
IS one great principle — that any variation in pnces ought to 
affect the (Ist part) the landlord s pocket and not (the 2nd 
and 3rd parts) the ryot s pocket If then the let part (tlie rent 
of land) 18 a fixed sum, unchangeable by time, as m the 
Ceded Districts, we can easily see how all variations m the price 
of grain directly affect the (2nd and 3rd parts) the ryot — and 
if we can show ^ou a province m which there re not a single 
road canal navigable nver or other communication different 
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in 1850, from what existed m 1800, and m which the prices of 
gram from 1800 to 1B50 bare gradually and steadily dimmish 
ed (without any additional culbvation or merease of popula- 
tion) from 30 to 35 per cent, we shall consider that we have 
established the fact that, simultaneously at any rate with the 
commencement of great Public Works, some redaction m the 
land tax is necessary 

Take then the following statement of prices 

CHOLVM 


Uted commonljf for food, <ntd tty monthly return of pf to«r 




K* per Oaroe. 


Been p« Bnpe* 

Bold m 1805 

173" 



c 18 

n 

1810 

106 


la 

30 

f 

1815 

124 

- 139 


26 

*3 

1820 

142 



24 


1825 

150 



22 


1830 

79" 


H 

41 


1835 

101 

i 96 

32 

n 

1840 

92 


S 

33 

9 

18«t 

109 

I 

► ^ 

29 

rt 

1850 

98 



32 


The price of cholam then from 1825 to 1850 is 31 per cent less than 
it waa tiom 1800 to 1825 

How does this affect the ryot ^ 

* Suppose an acre of cholum produces 130 seers 

* Suppose cultivation charge &c per acre two Rupees 
The average rent of land m which cholum is sown is two 

Rupees per acre 

It appears then from 1805 to 1825 an acre of cholum produced Ea 6 0 0 
Cultivation charges 2 0 0 

Kent of land 2 0 0 


4 0 0 Deduct 4 0 0 

Leaves profit to rjot from 1 805 to 1 825, per acre 2 0 0 

From 1825 to 1850 an acre produced 4^0 

Cultivation charges 2 0 0 

Bent of Land 2 0 0 


4 0 0 Deduct 4 0 0 


0 0 0 

Add reuuMiojQ of i rent of land allowed by Go "I ^ ^ 

vemment m 1822 8 f u o 

Leaves profit to Ryot from 1825 to 1850 per acre 0 8 0 


• We have made these rappoaUions on the information of the rvots thej may 
not be qoito oonec* it makea no differe&ce however In onr aj’gmnent, aa wo only 
wieh to mv a comparison batweenthe ryot s conditioii in 1850 and 1805 owing to tha 
deprei^u ofpnce* alone 
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MTXJ^T 

Bj, per a»roe 9e«M per Rupee- 

1805 IQl") 17 

1810 92 &E 32 

1815 115 VS? Eg 28 

1820 123 26 

1823 164 J 19 

1830 73T 43 

1835 94 « 2 34 

1840 86 g I 38 

1845 112 J: ^ 21 

1850 98 J 32 

The average price from 1823 to 1850 la 33 per cent less than it was 
from 1805 to 1825 

How does tUi8 affect the ryot ^ 

Suppose an acre of millet produces 250 seers and cultivation 
enlarges, &c two Rupees 

The average rent of land m which millet is sown is 

Rs 3 per acre 

from 1805 to 1825 an acre ol millet produced Ks 10 0 0 

Cultivation chaises 2 0 0 

Eent of land 3 0 0 


Eemaming to profit of rvot 

From 1825 to 1850 an acre of millet produced 

Cultivation charges 2 0 0 

Rent of land 3 0 0 


Add remission of ^ rent of land allowed by 
Government m 1822 


Remammg to profit of ryot 


t 6 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

b 

12 

0 

t 6 

0 

0 

1 

12 

0 

} « 

12 

0 

2 

8 

0 


Haoar 

Bj perGmww, Soon per Hopes 

1805 len 21 

1810 78 |d 41 

1815 115 VgS 27 

1820 124 26 

1825 li 7 J 27 

1350 71 ^, 46 

1836 82 & 39 

1840 82 ygw 89 

1845 96 33 

1850 82 J ^ ^ 

r ^ ^ IS 32 per cent lew than it waa 

from 1805 to 1825 
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How does tbia affect the ryot ? 

S appose ac acre of ragg-y produces 168 eeers, and cultivation 
charge two Rupees 

The average rent of land on winch raggy is grown is 2 
Rupees 

From 1805 to 1825 an acre of raggy fetched 6 0 0 

Cultivation chai^eB 2 0 0 

Bent of land 2 0 0 


4 0 0 Deduct 4 0 0 


Remaming profit to rjot on an acre of raggy 2 0 0 


From 1825 t<? 1850 on acre of raggy produced 4 0 0 

Cultivation chargea 2 0 0 

Bent of land 2 0 0 


4 0 0 Deduct 4 0 0 


Add remisaion of J rent of land allowed 
Government m 1822 


by I 


0 0 0 
0 e 0 


Remainmg profit to ryot on an acre of raggy 


0 8 0 


WBJ9AT 

Bs por 47 rc« Seen per Bupee 


1805 

3371 

I 


10 

1810 

238 1 



13 

1815 

237 



14 

1820 

2R4 1 

f- 


11 

1825 

268 j 



13 

1830 

1871 

1 0) 


17 

1830 

208 ] 

1 


14 

1840 

266 

r * § 


14 

1845 

199 



16 

1850 

204 J 



IS 


The average price from 1825 to 1850, is 18 per cent less than it was 
from 1805 to 182u 

How does this affect the ryot ^ 

Suppose an acre of wheat produces 100 seerg, cultivation 
charges two Rupees 

The average rent of land on which wheat is grown is Rs 2 4 
per acre 

From 1805 to 1825 an acre of wheat fetefied 8 0 0 

Cultivation chargea 2 0 0 

Bent of land ^ 2 4 0 


4 4 0 Deduct 4 4 0 


Remaining profit to rrut on an acre t 3 12 0 
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From 1825 to 1850 an acre of wheat fetched * 6 8 0 

Cultivation chargee 2 0 0 

Rent of land 2 4 0 

4 4 0 Deduct 4 4 0 

2 4 0 

Aid remission ol J rent of land granted m 1822 0 9 0 
Remaining profit to rjot on an acre of wheat 2 13 0 

If then there is any truth m political economy and prices 
It ought to affect the rent of laud auduot the ryot On what a 
strange and opposite principle have we acted in the Ceded Dis- 
tricts for half a century and more, a systematic and steady 
fall m prices, unaccompanied by a single improvement m 
agriculture, without any additional facility of comrannication 
with proper markets, has taken place m a district from 
which the Government has exacted (with the exception of the 
trifling remissions m 1 822-3; for half a century every anna of 
a rent which Munro himself, the originator in 1805 pronounced 
to be exorbitant, and only justifiable in consequence of the 
emergencies and expenses of Government and what has been 
the result f Utter poverty throughout, and a general relinquish 
ing of the most fertile and higher- assessed lands for the poorer 
and lower assessed ones To confirm the statement we have 
taken a few villages, all at random, from some of the tdooLs 
m which, givmg the ayacut or total amount of land cultivable 
m a village, the reader can compare that with what was 
actually cultivated m 1837 and still later m 1847 

And what does all this point out f If a man makes two, three 
or four Rupees an acre after having paid rent and all cnltiva 
tion expense, he can take as much land as he likes, end be 
well enough off some one may say We are not arguing that 
point now our object is not to show the exact sum a ryot 
ought to have per acre to feed himself and family upon, after 
paymg rent and cultivation charges upon this point men will 
always differ We only desire to call the reader s attention 
to this, that if Sir Thomas Munro, m 1805 declared an Assess- 
ment which left BIX seven or eight Rupees per aci e to the rydt 
after paymg rent and all charges to be exorbitant and only justifi 
able m consideration of the times — what must that same assess 
ment be now, when from lowness of prices atid other causes, 
it leaves only two, three, or four Rupees to the ryot, after 
paymg the same rent and the same cultivation charges^ 
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Hiese SIX villages, as we said before have been taken en 
tirely at random, and before we ^ve farther examples, lot us 
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look at the resalt they present The two years of 1837 and 
1847, the cultivation of wruch we are comparing, have not 
been selected for any particnlar object, or as a&rding some 
pecuhar facilities for proving our hypothesis, but simjdy be- 
cause abstract accounta of the cultivation of these two years 
are on record, having been ordered and prepared at the time, and 
the items are ready cut and dned for our use 

On looking at the increase and decrease of actual acres 
under cultivation m these six villages in 1837 and 1847, no 
great felling off is apparent 

The decrease is 40 1 acres 

And increase is 373 , 

Leaving a decrease of 88 acrefl only in ten years 

But now take the assessment on these acres, tliat is, the 
amount of revenue they respectively pay to Government 

Ra Aa P 

The value to Government of the 461 acres decrease is 2 862 1 11 

While the value to Govt of the 373 acres, increase is only 134 0 8 

Leaving a loss of revenue m these six villages alone of 2 718 1 3 

and demonstratmg clearly that hitlierto our policy of restnc 
tiona and high aasessmenta baa produced a gradual, but steady 
desertion by the Ryots of the higher assessed and most pro- 
ductive fields for the less productive and lower assessed ones 
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469 


47 
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0 10 6 
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381 

597 

196 
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0 4 8 

907 

528 
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Here again are four villages taken at random, like the former 
onos and if we mistake not aa prosperona as any in the district. 

On com paring the increase and decrease columns of acres 
under cultivation in 1837 and 1847 wo find a balance on the 
mcrease side 

Total mcrease 50^ acret. 

Total dtMirease S68 acres 

Total 1 37 

That IS, 137 acres of land were cultivated in 1847 more than 
m 1837 and jet in spite of this increase of acres, there is the 
usual decrease of revenue — as is evident * 

Rs Ab P 

By the 505 acres of increase, paying assessment to Government 429 5 4 

"VVbile 368 acres of decrease pay assessment to Grovernment 694 5 ft 

Leaving a loss of revenue 265 0 4 

That every village in the Ceded Districts would exhibit such 
an umversail decrease of revenue, cannot be possible aa we 
find from the tables the whole land revenue of 1837 to be 
about twenty one lakh a and of 1847 twenty two lakhs, and 
we muat be wrong in staling the villages above to be aa pros 
peroua aa any in the district were such the case, so large 
an amount of revenue would have been deficient in 1847 as to 
defy the efforta of the moat crack Collector to squeeze it from 
the ryots, or make it up from other sources Doubtless, there 
must be some villages which show a corresponding increase of 
revenue to make up the many deficiencies and keep the re 
venue near to its old point but we tear they are very few — we 
fear that by compelling the rvot to cultivate heavily assessed and 
easily assesaed together, by prohibiting him giving up what he 
likes, » c , what he finds unprofitable and by other realnctiona, 
rather than by any increase of prosperity for the last twenty 
years, the land revenue has wavered and oscillaied near its old 
point to the certain poverty and ruin of the ryot 

With these bare facts before us then who can deny that our 
land tax is unsatisfactory and anything but just 3 hat such is 
the cose admits of no doubt and the sooner we reduce the land 
tax carry on public works and remove every restriction which 
clogs and hangs about agriculture, impeding itspiogreas the 
better for the ryot the better for tlie countrj, and the better for 
the revenue Hitherto, we have never gnen the ryot a frir 
trial on the contrary judging from some of the hookumnaraah 
which occasionally meet our eye it really would be difficult 
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to hit upon a policy more capable of enppressmg agricaltoro 
altogether than the following — 

la the Ceded Districts drv lands are occasionally assessed 
‘ with an extra assessment but the practice is hardly jusrL 
‘ In a few places, from the pecnlianty of the soil and the 
‘ proximity of hills, land assessed as dry, retains the water in 
‘ seasons of heavy rams bv small embankments being thrown 
across the fields and advantage has been taken of this to 

* fix an extra assessment upon these dry lands There are no 
‘ wells tanks or nullahs, but only periodical rams A poor 
ryot toils from morning to eveumg builds up a small em 
bankment retains by that means the rains upon bis fields, 
grows a dearer produce and miserahile dictu finds hia held 
doubl> a«^se 3 sed his hopes of profit vani'^bed and his labour 
vain Heie is encouragement to labour, to weed his lajida 
manure his fields and improve his property f 

Again we read — - 

* The rule as regards lands assessed as doofacel (or two crop 
lands) IS not to collect onl> two thirds of the assessment fixed 
tor two crops when only one crop ib sown Even when 
the certainty of watei is precanous the whole asbe<;sinent 
13 collected, whether one or two crops are sown In one 
‘ crop land on the contrary where two crops are reared, fuel 
jastee or half the fyen assessment is collected Frequently 
two crop lands as so assessed at the survey for want oi water, 

* are left unsown for the second crop, and one crop lands from 
‘ having water are sown The extra assessment is levied m 

both cases m the Ut by no remission of the fyen assessment 
‘ being granted in the 2nd a direct extra tax being put on 
Exaniples of this kind might be muUiphed at pleasure and 
reading them how strange it is that men at home wise men 
from the East should bO lose sight of the question and con- 
founding bjsterab and restrictions condemning this and approv- 
ing of that, fight and fidget foi a particular mode of collecting 
the revenue forgetting all the while that the very best system 
m the world could never prosper, if hampered with such res- 
trictions as above 

Any attempt to acconnt for their existence would be quixotic 
If we reverse the picture and fancy our policy to have been the 
suppression of agriculture, all is natural enough, and the pre- 
sent condition of the ryot in the Ceded Districts clearly ac- 
counted for 


N 
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Art IV — 1 Gong^ or Remtnxacencea of India By Major 

Vftch, Edinhirghf 1852 

2 India and the Hindoos being a Pojmlar View of History^ 
Manners § c with an accowit of Christian Missions caaong 
them By F I) W Ward (Glasgow 

3 India xts History Climate, By J 3 Stocgneler 
London, 1853 

4 India Pictorial Descriptive and Historical London, 
1854 

6 The Three Presidencies of India By John Capper, F R 
A 8 London, 1863 

6 History cf British India, ( Qleig s School Series ) London, 
1853 

Strange and fickle as the manifest ationa of literary actj 
vity may seem m this book making age we believe that they 
can be reduced to certain fixed and definite laws more than 
sufficient to account for all the curiosities of literature 
Only let the induction be sufficiently wide and the process 
of generalisation careful and there is no eccentricity of the 
book world no marvel in the department of literature, that 
may not be reduced to a class like itself based on some great 
general principle or otherwise accounted for We must admit 
the great truth for the first time fully reasoned out by compa 
rative philology, that, as there is an intimate and indissoluble 
connexion between thought and its expression — language so the 
literature of every age or country must ever, even in its 
minutest shades, correspond with the historv, morahty, intelli 
gence» or other natnral characteristics of the time Given a 
certam state of opinion, a certain tendency of behef, and a 
certain manner of living, to produce in the same external 
circumstances the same form of literature all the world over 
The great pulse of humanity beats at the some rate the great 
mind of humanity thinks with the same intensity in the same 
mode and to the same extent other things being equal If 
then vre bnn^ the idea of the “ comparative * to bear on all 
mental mamfestations why may not the laws that regu 
late literary activity and productiona be reduced to the same 
uniformity as those that have been^neralised from the facta 
of outward and material nature ^ Why should we not have 
a science of the laws that regulate mental manifestations ? 
call it by what name you will, to which, m all cases of difficulty 
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or discrepancy, critics might appeal with perfect confidence 
and success It la Whewell, we think, who has asked this 
question, but m yam, so far as any tangible result is con- 
cerned, except in the case of Mr Dallas, who has attempted 
to answer it partly m his work on “ Poetics Wo fear 
such a question as this will never be fully solved, until 
our modem philosophy is placed on a securer and more uni 
versal basis than either the Ontology ot Germany, or the 
Eclecticism of France has been able to give it We are met 
at the outset by the difficulty that attends all psychological 
enquiries of thii» nature, we must judge of the subjective by 
the subjective itself — we must objectify one part of the Ego 
that with the other we may study it Thus oscillating between 
the two we fall into continual error and doubt and relinquish 
" in despair the hope of attaining dehnite certitude on the laws of 
literature 

The literature of India, or rather the literature regarding 
India furnishes us with many hints that might at least guide 
us in arriving at a partial conclusion The aspect that it at 
this day presents, is a strange one A country of vast extent, 
embracing m its wide expanse all the productions and scenery 
of every cbme containing nations of every shade ot colour 
variety of religion plijsical structure and mode of belief 
with languages of great perfection the origin of which is lost 
in a dirk antiquity and literature corresponding with a history, 
which for the light and shade that chequer it for the interest, 
surpassing that of romance that is thrown over it and for the 
great lessons to be drawn from it i» unsurpassed by that of any 
other country, with capabilities for development and improve- 
ment that seem infinite, and natural treasures that are boundles'^, 
long the field of conquest for the greatest nations of antiquity, 
and the source of interest and cupidity to all the mercantile 
nations of the world the scene of some of Britain s greatest 
triumphs and the brightest dependency of her crown the home 
of many of her sons the cause of many a broken heart, and 
the last resting place of many a weary body the field too 
where many of our greatest men have won their first and 
proudest laurels, as warriors statesmen, legislators judges 
and scholars — yet until within the last few years, has it never 
excited any general interest for its own sake, or called forth 
any continued and prolonged efforts to elevate it in any sense 
as a nation and a land 

Cause for this reproach has now passed away, and the 
amount of literary activity on the one subject of India has been 
during the last three years far greater than on any other sub 
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ject, the one eitgroesing topic of the TV ar excepted India has 
geeined, for the last hundred ycdra that the Bntish have ruled 
her as territonal Governora, to hide her bead in obscuritj, and 
that with the full consent and wi'>h of thoee who desired to re 
tain a rich monopoly for ever lo their hands to get aa much out 
of, and do as little for her as possible Hence the great 
Ignorance regarding her — an ignorance fostered by all her ser- 
Aants — an ignorance that gave rise to all the absurd stones 
legardmg hei and her Goiernors — an ignorance that has been 
a fruitful subject for her novel writers from the days of Yield- 
ing to those of Thackeray, and that lesser star John Lang 
It would be the most interesting diapter m the hiatory of he 
tion, were all the stones current regarding her, and related with 
finch zest and piquancy by all the novelists of the last cen 
tury to be collected Add to those the griffinisras of new- 
eoiuers and the practical jokos plajed off on them,, either in 
imagination or reality and the book would immediately take the 
first rank m all circulating libraries, a sure evidence of at least 
temporary popularity Let us su^^gept this to &ome of our 
Anglo-Indian writers, wbo waste their leisure in useless trans- 
lations unpoetical sonnets or unieal and stiff descnjitions of the 
“Gorgeous Orient Ihis is deciJedlj a desideratum lu 
literature 

All full and accurate information on India having thus as 
It were by tacit consent been kept back for so many years 
jt Was to be expected that when the secret seal was broken 
and the haze of mystery displayed to men, it should gradually 
clear away before the inquisitive searchings of public opinion 
India has now rushed to the opposite extreme it has become 
the fashion to know about it, and to regard a somewhat ac 
curate knowledge of it as part of the education of a gentle 
man even our legislators have condescended to set out a few 
debates which have suddenly become interesting for the first 
time since the walls of the house echoed back the names 
of Nnneomar, Sqjah DowJaL Cheyte Singh and the 
Begums of Oude, when Shendan fell into the arms of the 
admirmg Burke, and the great orator himself impeached the 
first, and, in some respects thenoblestGovernor General of India 
The literary market still cries for more works on India, and 
obscure htterateurs come forth with macc urate compilations, and 
old Indians with the fruit of many >ear3 experience Even 
our school boifi have now the hope of knowing somethiDg 
more than that the Great Mogul is King of Ethiopia, and 
Plassey was fought m the days of Sultan Mahmoud 

In the fiucc^ive numbers of the Meview, we have noticed 
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Bome of the more important works that have issued from the 
press on India and things pertaining to it 1 he hbt of hooks 
placed at the head of this Article mcTudes onl^ a few of the many 
of minor importance that are ever being turnished The realiza- 
tion of the hope approaches more and more closelv tint at no 
distant day, India shall assume her proper place m the mtelli 
gent study and concern of all who caie for watching the 
gradual elevation of 150 millions of human beings and the 
practical solution of problems philological religious educa 
tional scientific and social on which the uivilihution of the West 
has not ventured further than in controversi il theory Large as 
has been the number of tbe pubhcations of the last five jears, 
regarding all Indian subjects it has been ndiculuusly small 
when viewed in the light of the extent and character of the 
country treated of and tlie importance of the interests at stake 
The whole tendency of Parliamentary as dieting ui lied fiom 
East India Company Legislation has been the abolition of 
monopoly, the public freedom and display of all things 
the honest adoption of generally re<ogni ed principles of truth 
and just government and the opening of (he ser\ices to all 
whom not interest and influence but meiit cud acquirement'^ 
render fitted for responsible positions In a word from 
Pitts famous Charter of 17M4 which created the Boat d of 
Control, to the bill of 1B53 which in after Instory will be 
still more famous Iiberali(\ honestv just goveriiiTiont free 
dom of discussion have been the jecogmsed point at which 
to aim if they have not often been realised In proportion 
as the prospects of the mnss of obtaining a shaie m the 
Government of India, have been widened their interest m all 
matters relating to it has been increased and the discusbion 
of the India Bill of 1853 the opening of the Bervicoa the 
recent education despatch and stilJ more the document with re 
gard to the education of the future Cuil Servants have caused 
all intelligent men to feel that not merely is India in itself 
worthy of careful study but with reference to thembelves and 
their own interests, it would be well fully to understand it 
Hence the literary activity of the past few yeart, which we 
believe is but the beginning of a course of authoiship and in- 
telligent enquuy, that will finally cause Mr Titmarsh and 
his confreres to produce m abundance sucli works as a 
Jowmey frwn Cornhill to Calcutta Holidtn/ Hcsmhle in iJie 
Himalayas , A Vacation lour on the Hanks of the Hhm/any , Mr 
Albert Smxth s Ascent of Mount Dhualagtrt Murray s Hand book 
to the Mutlah and Hamoodah , Jottings on the Heck of a Steamer 
on the Godavsry , Waitoniaiasm on the Toombudra, by a Brother 
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of the \ng1e 3 he J^arni Yard — a Treatise on the hest modes 
of rearing the Maiigoose the Elephant and the Alligator, with 
an Appendix on the Cobra de Capella , Doubtful Plays and 
Poems of Kalidas from a Manuscript discovered m the Chak 
rabartian Librarv with Notes and Emendations Jifemoirs 
of a Labouring Ryot bv the President of the India Reform 
Association , Sunny Memories of the JuUunder Doah^ by a 
Koolin s twentieth »iie Lfe t« the PatskaUa the Karkhana 
and the Rajbaree by Mrs Kenneth CoUinson, (fee &c 

Vi e can easily understand that a publisher a Overland Literary 
Circular of the next twenty years, will coiitam such announce 
mente as the above The Kliyber Pass will then be as often 
trodden by Cockneys as the Trosachs or Killiecrankie is now, 
the great inland seas of America and the mighty faJJg of the 
Niagara will be deBpit>ed, before the Chilka lake and the 
cataracts of the Cavery , and the sonorous voice of the travelled 
John Ball will be heard abusing the ‘ young men m the 
hotels ot Kashmir m as choice Hindustani as is the French 
wherewith he now signalibea himselt m the Champa EIjsees, 
or at Baden Baden Mr Doyle will not conhne the foreign 
tour of his proteges Brown Jones and Robinson to the 
narrow limits of one Continent but will plant them on the 
snmuiits of the \indhva range or picture them and their adven 
tures in tlie far south of the Carnatic The ridiculous in India 
will no longer be represented bv the Delhi Sketch Book but 
Punch himselt with his dog carefully packed and Judy sent 
to rusticate in the wilds of Killarney will entrust Ins precious 
personage to the steamer at Marseilles and bcorniug the rail 
and Nile boat alike, will emulate the fame of Cleopatra and 
be the hret to navigate the Suez canal Then let the Mulls 
the Ditchers and Uie Ducks, beware of him, whose eye no folly 
can escape whose sarcasm no vice can overcome 

Comparatively main however, as have been the works of 
late published on India none seem to have taken the proper 
view of its past its present and its future the motives from 
which these works have been written have been very various 
but vet ail more or Jess one-sided All depends m any subject, 
on the platform on which an author places himself, on the 
stand point from which he takes his view Every work must 
be unworthy of India, that is not, like itself, vast, wide, esten 
sive all embracing, filled with a liberal and catholic spirit, 
radiant and bright as the sun that shines upon it, but at the 
same time, having a vein of great earnestness, of deep longing, 
of half-concealed melancholy running through it, so expressive 
of the moral and social state of Us many mHlions, of the sor 
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rows and regrets of its Knglish civilisers A good book on 
India must be an exact type of itself the writer must hare 
entered into all its shades and characteristics, he must have 
become subjectively Indianized There mu'^t be no doubting of 
its glonous future no scepticism as to its final redemption A 
note of triumpli mast often be heard above the jarring discords 
of present evils and follies as a knowledge of the present 
elements of good comes into view, as a trustful faith in the 
nature of the preisent energies adopted, is felt In all works 
on India, how little has this been the case men have made 
fortunes and gone home to enjoy an easy independence they 
have come to the country from wrong motives they have got 
out of it all the worldly good possible in their case tliey 
have tolerated it only for this obiect and they have gone home to 
deepen the impression that India is a tearful land, that it is the 
region ot the shadow of death There are many stand points 
from which it has been viewed let ns consider them for a little 
and see how far they fall short oi what they ought to be, illus- 
trating our remarks by extracts trom some of the works whose 
titles are given above 

The scholar comes out fresh to India either readj made or 
in embryo He is a philologist and as he walks among the 
millions of India, and listens to what would be to others a 
Babel like confusion ol tongues, his soul swells with an euthu 
Biaam exceeding that of oven Sir W Jones Here is the land 
of the 4rian races , from these northern plains of Hindustan 
the ancestors of all Europe sprang in that btrangely difticult 
speech of theirs, is to be discovered the root and germ of all 
the Indo European tongues Greece is noble, and surrounded 
with hallowed aasociatious, but nobler far and more awe inspir- 
ing stdl IS the land which was the womb of Greece Egypt is 
enveloped in a dark haze of historical uncertainty, and the 
mystic symbols of its sacred tongue point hack to a period to 
which history does not go but more buhhmely chronological 
still lb the history ot this land of the sun, which disdains 
milhona, and reckons its hietoncal antiquity by ages and cycles 
of tpona passing the limit of the human, and drawmg largely 
on the unbounded epochs of geological time Homer sinks 
into insignificance before Valmiki and tlie Iliad and Odyssey 
are modern tales when comisared with the Ramayan and the 
Mahabharat For him all India bristles with learned truths 
and historical and linguistic associations and he lingers in 
more sacred and ardent admiration over the topes of Bhilsa 
or the rock cut temples of Ellora, than ever he did amid 
the ruing and colonnades of Stonehenge, or the trumblmg 
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pillars of Palmyra But as be views these aocient rem 
uants of departed ^eataess his fancy peoples them not wifK 
the inhabitants of old be sees not the same heart beating 
under the bronzed breast of the reverend Brahmin, as m 
tlie bosom of the white man who worships a different God 
m a different form He traces no connexion between the 
foi’iu ot belief winch these views body tbrtJi and tlie social state 
here and the everlasting state hereafter of races whose descen- 
dants now wander over the desolated spot, heirs of a glorious 
destiny, and j et ignorant of its nature and responsibilities He 
19 a di earner a book maker a collector of tacts nothing more 
and having accomplished thus much his scholastio stand point 
lets him do no more and so — he pasbcs away and India is not 
a whit furtlier up the ladder of progress through him 

There ih another position from which India is viewed and 
a ranch more fdse one than this — through the stained glass of 
wli it has been c'llled the Semces To eat the Government 
and vet to turn one b heel against it, would be incon- 
sistent with all the known laws of gratitude and more especi 
ally tliose of oat oriental clime Hence to be in the services 
Civil military medical or manne, covenanted or uncovenanted 
IS to be in a position of being either po Jtnely or negatively 
m favour ot Government Nor do vie object to this, aa at ail 
inconsistent with a position ot independence and courageous 
pniate judgment unle'^s a desire for self interest and an over- 
powering eagernesb aftei lucrative appointments lead one to 
indi=cnnimate praise to throw himself boldly into every little 
breach to bound loud trumpets of defence on every little occa- 
«ion and to proclaim him^elt Advocate General for the powers that 
be No Government can be perfect, much less one in India 
all that its critics can fairly demand is that its principles be 
houeet the general adherence to them staunch its objects 
good, and the general attainment of them not inconsistently 
slow We believe that since 1RT3 the Indian Government 
can stand this test better than perhaps an^ other all cireum 
stances considered The only fault has been one for which 
principles and objects are not to be blamed the men who have 
carried them out have not been always the be t But with 
oil tins there has insensibly been communicate to all the 
writings of service men, a lack of high moral purpose, a tinge 
of toadyism a slight flush of self interested partiality And 
this too ib natural the civilian loves his service, and the officer 
his, and both think them the finest in the world, and of great 
benefit to the country Were this not the case, they would 
work with neither eatiiuwasm nor zeal But however natural. 
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It 19 wrong, it 18 a low position on which to place orte s self, 
and buch hod better not wnte about India at all What 
are the contents of then worked Are they military men 
who wnte? Then the books may be very amuang, but 
tor all purposes of good they are useless Some days ramble m 
the Himalayas and Neil^hernes, in which there is much 
pleasant adventure, and a few facts about natural history — the 
romance of war, descriptions of battles, Borvays of newly 
ceded or annexed districts camp-hte, flirtation m the Presi- 
dency citaes, or the hill saoatana, the ribaldry of the mess 
and the consequent duels and the faint attempt at mental or 
physical work of some kind, dispel the unsnpportable ennm, 
which results in sentimental sonnets or inaccurate and in 
elegant translations We do not object to all tins m itself 
But does it not seem trifling, when you consider that the 
authors of such works liave been livmg in the midst of 150 
millions of human beings who are at least a thousand years 
behind them m all the comforts ameuities, and beliefs of 
civilised life ? Are they on the other hand civilians who 
write? Then will the Unge of their works be different Some- 
thing more solid will be given There will be an attempt 
at thought, a striving to reach just pnnciples, and at least 
an airay of fwte from which others may generalise prin 
cipies Brought more into contact with the native population 
around them and thus knowing more ot their necessities social 
and physical they maj be led to think that they can suggest 
measures for their good There have been many honourable 
cases of tills kmd which would have been moie so but for tbe 
“ Service medium, ibrough which all things have been viewed 
J he Medical Sertice has not taken its full share m the 
literature of and about India Were we to create an author, 
who should be best fitted to write such a book about India as 
would be worthy of the country and the cause, it would be <#iie 
in the circumstances and position of a member of the Medical 
Seivice He has at once the physical and the metaphysical the 
external and the internal the mind and body requisites foi suc- 
cessfully accomplishing it well and accurate!} Trained up in ac- 
quaintance with tbe fictsand principles of ail the physical sciences, 
the whole unexplored domiiin of Indian science and products 
hes open before him and the quesuon of the relation in which 
they stand to the social and economic position of the masses 
Bronght into contact on the other hand with most cff the ills that 
flesh IS heir to witness of the abnormal states and aberrations 
of the mmd, as vvell as of the body , introduced often into thei»e 
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secret chambers of the soel, where “ latent agencies abide and 
ever and anon come forth to astonisb by their eccentricity and 
supernatural character seeing human nature on a grander 
scale, and its vices and virtues of a greater naagmtude than 
at home , having a heart thus naturally opened up and softened 
by the tenderest of scenes, having a soul capable of under 
standing the hidden spnngs of action and the deep and often 
deferred hopes of degrade yet aspiring natures the Indian 
Doctor ought to take a professional poauion above that of all 
others, and onght so to avail himself of his opportunities for 
doing good, that, as healer of &oul and body, he might act as 
a great lever to raise India to her propei position in the 
BC^e of nations Why this has not been the case why the 
service is left almost unrepresented except in strictly profes 
sional works, why the highest ambition with the majority seems 
to have been, to become a Presidency Surgeon, make a for 
tune, and go home as soon as possible we leave with the Ser 
vice themselves to answer As professional men and as earn 
est and successful students of the Physical Sciences m India, 
many of them are worthy of all praise but as good doers 
for the sake of good doing, and the rewards that it brings m 
Itself as men who have recognized tbeir responsibilities and 
opportunities m a land of mental and moral as well as pliysical 
disease the majority of them have fallen short of what they 
ought as a class, to have been 

Another stand point from which India has beenjnuch and 
most partially viewed is that of the merchant and themanu 
facturer Although abstractly it may seem a harsh statement 
and would be indignantly repelled by both, yet the country 
IS viewed by them, as a place where there are certain 
capabilities for raising certain products which have a certain 
marketable value, and would yield a cerium return to the 
simulator and that these must be raised at the cheape^t rate 
possible from the smallobfc number of men, who will do the 
greatest amount of work, as labour machines composed of 
bone smew and marrow However true and immutable 
the principles of a sound political economy may be they 
are after aU m the daily life of such men, unpcnptnrai, un 
natural and unhuman It is not that they are utilitarian , that 
IS except when philosophically viewed, but a email matter , it is 
that they are materialistic earthy and soul destroving None 
can admire more than we do the energy that the Manphester 
Chamber of Commerce have shewn, m surveying and report 
pig on the cotton growing distncts of India, but we cannot 
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With all charity avoid noting the motive of their so doing — 
a motive as plainly self interested and only self interested, as 
llie peace agitation and pro Russian tendencies of their chiefs, 
Cobden and Bright We are afraid that the history of all 
mercantile eflPort in India from the establishment of the 
trading Company to the failure of the Union Bank, and indeed 
the most recent times proves that however true and immu 
table the honest principles of commercial activity may be, 
the men who carry them out m India, are cither thembelves 
very crooked or apply them in a most unskilful way What 
a strange spectacle does India present to the eager and avari 
cious houl ot such ' Not merely does it seem filled with 
Rupees a very forest of pagoda trees, hut it is to be studied 
and lived in and tolerated only for the sake of these It 
seems to consist of but two great elements — on the one hand 
It 13 a mass of minerals metals, fibres and other products m a 
raw state and on the other it bears in its mighty extent a dense 
array of human machinery, who constitute the labour market 
It IS the object of the mercantile man to bnng these to boar on 
each other and mutually conduce to his own aggrandisement 
and nealtb There may bo such, and blessed be God there 
generally are sucli glorious results, as an extension of civilisa- 
tion a diffusion of comforts, morality and religion but such 
results never entor into the calculations of the Manchester and 
merchant men, nor do they personally in the least strive to 
produce them The human soul beats but for them the human 
energv is exerted but for them and the glorious bloom ot holy 
emotion and heaven ward aspirations destined to bear fruit 
111 eternity is gathered here to adorn the products of the loom 
or to line the purses of so called Christians Ihe merchant as 
such has taken but an insignificant place m the ranks of 
Anglo Indian writers Confined chiefly to the Presidency Cities, 
or a few of the larger Mofussil towns which have become quit© 
anglicised, he knows nothing of the land, its inhabitants 
or their necessities, and is content to take as much information 
as will do for his practical purposes at second hand, from the 
reports of Government surveyors, and the records of Govern- 
ment offices 

Perhaps the largest class of writers on Ind a, and those who 
have most contributed to diffusa the popular motions regarding 
It and the English in it may be represented under the terms 
of \Mf^adventurer the dilettante and the litterateur Recognising 
no higher end than the pleasure of the hour, the reputation of 
authorship, or the chance of pecuniary success, they leave home 
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m «Tery sort of character, and play a roost eccentric part in 
a land where all is so strange that people haye ceased to wonder 
at aberrations of any kind How many such are there in 
India at this moment noble fellows they might have been 
filled with all the British energy and strong wiU, fitted to gam 
success for themselyes and to make others su^jj^ed but from 
some moral blight from some screw loose in the higher region 
of the soul they pass through a strangely chequered life, with 
the reputation ot clever rollows companions of a circle of 
society infinitely low and degraded addicted to petty and 
sometimes even to startling vices living from hand to mouth — 
abusing the country and its natives, and having dpne no good 
to themselves or others the only legacy they leave behind 
them IS a book full of pungent wit cutting barcasm or point 
less drollery, but ignoring ail moral principle except what is 
the lowest, on which the decencies of life rest What a book 
wonld the History of Personal Adventure in India ^ be, from 
the days of the runaway younger sons of English families, 
the military Prenchmen of the time of Clive and Hastings and 
the Jacobins (rf Wellesley, to the present, when our hospitals, 
indigo factories and Mcdusb 1 1 obscurities might tell a strange 
tale But there are others of this class more harmless and less 
xmtre than these You can recogms© them in tlie works that 
picture the life of a Cadet from Portsmouth to Peshawur that 
mmntely detail his adventures and amours on board the East 
Indiaman that introduce him to the gaieties and vices of Cal 
cntta hfe that load him into all sorts of scrapes there and 
suddenly transfer him to all the realities of the goose step at 
Baraset Such picture him on his way up the river to join his 
regiment, the pranks and tricks of hia senior Officers, the 
elegant conversation of the mess table the desperate efibrts 
to kilt time leisurelv, to get up enough of the Vernacular for 
an interpretership, or to move heaven and earth for a staff 
appointment According as fancy or whim prompts they 
either lead him into all the Wood of the oft described Affghaa 
and Sikh campaigns and make him to die fighting bravely 
pressing a locket or a picture to bis lips or they send him 
home after many an adventure to become the naicab of the 
London circles and the London novelists, to storm rage and 
fame to abuse every thing and every body, to have Ins an 
gelic daughter cam^ off by a poor, but noble youth and 
finally to die of bile or apoplexy, cutting her off with a 
shilling, and leaving his large fortune to the PhilanAropic 
Institution, for the taming of the animals that have hitherto 
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been called wild beasts, after a splendid mon ament, copied 
from the laj Mehal, baa been erected over his remains Alas ^ 
how little such writers know of a care for India ! Like Gold- 
smith with his * Animated Nature who “ hardly knew an aas 
from a mule or a goose from a turkey, except when bo saw 
It on the tabje they write to meet present wants, as the 
hack of a publislier the sub editor of a newspaper, or its 
Indian correspondent In face of the eternal interests of a 
multitude of semi civihaed races which have been trampled on 
and set aside in face of a present fearful degradation and 
a future glorious destiny they scratch and scribble their little 
pens upon them and then themselves drop into forgetfulness 
If this class of writers has produced the most amusing and 
interesting works on India they have been at the same time 
the most inaccurate, ephemeral, and void of any high moral 
purpose 

Higher m aim in execution, though perhaps not m worldly 
wisdom and scholarlj elegance is the Missionary Literature 
When we say that it is by this means that India was first fully 
opened up in every sense to the M estem world we but state 
an nniversallj recognised fact In education, m high moral 
purpose in sound views of Government m a knowledge of 
native character and necessities, m authorship in literary efforts 
and we had almost said in scholarship the missionary was 
the pioneer the spur, the example to a then nnenlightened 
Government, which presented him and under the plea of 
neutrality and tolerance, was aa intolerant as the Propaganda 
of Rome The man who had been obliged to sneak out 
to India to skulk m the Sunderbunds, and then to establish 
himself in a foreign settlement, finally torced the power that 
had abused him and the cause which he represented to 
acknowledge his usefulness even to them, and with perhaps 
too great haste he accepted of their honours and their 
Rupees, The despised Baptist cobbler became Professor oi 
Sanscrit, the associate of proud officials, the admired, courted 
and dreaded of unfledged writers Of all that we have already 
noticed the missionary has the highest stand point — not that it 
IS the best possible, or what it ought to be or might be, but it is 
infimtely better than all others Taking his stand as he pro- 
fesses to do and generally does on the great idea of non self 
on the abnegation of self and that too m circumstances and 
m a country where such a position is difficult to be consistent- 
ly borne be at once commands the admiration, and calls forth 
the gratitude of all, who can appreciate the disinterested and 
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the noble He looks not upon India as a land of Rupees, to 
be tolerated for a few years, and then abandoned for e 7 er , he 
considers not its natives aa a band of deceitful and stupid 
knaves whose moral seiibe is so blunted that they are almost 
irreclaimable he striven not to quench the Spirit nor limit the 
extent of its power , he looks not on the fjlonoue land aa for 
ever abandoned phtsically to the jungle and its inhabitants 
and morally to those passions of which biva and Durga are 
the incarnation but he sa>3 m the spirit of a trustful faith, 
the deeper the degradation the more grand the destiny the 
chiefer the Binner Uje more a\l embracing and all purifying 
the salvataon But while bis iq m happier moinqjits, a confi 
deuce that is full of sure certainty, and the object at which it 
aims one of unmitigated and unalloyed happiness it would not 
be wonderful if the basis were sometimes insecure, the means 
by which it attains its ends eoinetimes fickle inconsistent and 
nnsound There are dangers besetting the missionary s pa+h 
on the right hand and the left He may be over sangnme A 
great thing you sav m a land where lassitude and idleness 
are the rule But a most deadly error if it misleads himself 
into the belief that great ends can be accomplished by in 
sufficient mean<i if it lead a whole nation or church into the 
error that India is at the foot of the cross that all the pre 
parations are made for resuming the old days of Pentecost, 
that Kooliuism, Polygamy, Caste, Vedantism are tottering, 
and will soon fall with the crash of Babylon of old If such 
IS the case then to be sanguine is to be cnminal to be 
over hopeful is to be foolish to- be too eager is to be hy- 
pocritical Another insecure point on which he is in danger 
of placing himselG is the cause that he assigns for the deferred 
hope of tinal regeneration for the comparative non success 
that everywhere follows his efforts Though sanguine, 
modest and humble be may vet, by a strange fatality, look 
too much out of self for the cause He may view the mys- 
terious dealings of Gods Providence too much, hw oivn 
fitnebs for his work too little Filled with an overpowering 
sense of the greatness of the cause in which he is engaged, 
and the dignity of service m it he is in danger of looking only 
to the Master and by a false view of the relations in nbich 
he stands to him, of resting upon them entnely with an almost 
pantheistic passivity If no success comes or none cotnmen 
surate with the means employed, he may be too apt at once 
to fly to another instead of questioning bis own faith, energy, 
and w^dom, to forget that God will do his part only when 
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uian does bis that it is possible to work always, aud pray 
always too, that a steady adherence to dut) is of more use 
than elaborate reports large committees enthuaiastic meetings 
aud long subscription lists It was a common saying ot a 
gieat workman in India who burned the oil of lile too fast 
that he prays best who works best In his mouth the prayer 
of work ^ was a powerful phrase Again the naissionary coining 
naoie closely than any otlier class of men into contact with the 
native character which exhibits itself to him alone without the 
disguises that it assumes in its dealings with those whose favour 
It 18 of importance to court, it were no matter of wonder if 
be weie sometimes to fall into despondency, and forgetting 
at once the power and the proiuises ot God were to take up 
the language of despair, and to conclude that these dry 
bones can ne^er h^e bucli are the opposite enors into which 
the mishiunarv is in danger of falling Ibat all have avoided 
the one or the othei it weie too much to assei t but we do 
think it remaikable that they h ive avoided them so generally 
as they actually have dune Not so lare is the eiioi of 
committing himsell from custom authority or choice to a rer 
tain plan ot action m which only a set ot influences is brought to 
bear on the regeneration ot a couutiy, and ot coui'se only a pai 
tial succe*^ lb attained He is evangelistic or educational lie 
pieaclios or he teaches, blit he is not Baconian he leaiusnot 
the lessons ot exjieiience nor does he geneialise from them 

ihe Missionary Literature about India is most wide and 
extensive as there is h\idW a m-vn m the class who has 
not wntien of it and its ^ants in some shape or otlier 
Ihe book whose name vve have placed at the he ui of this ar 
tide IS u i ivouralile pecimen of itsclabs — th^ minor mibSiouaiy 
litemture Its author is Mr Ward, an Amei ic in mis lonirv wIjo 
laboured toi many yeais in the most important of tlie Missionaiy 
bl itious in Southern India — in Madura, 'linnevelly Madru and 
also in Ceylon He embodies in a succinct form all tliat the 
popular mind need know about India in its vvide'^t extent Of 
course a considerable portion of the book is devoted to missions 
which he views with a sanguine spirit In a chapter on the 
MeaiVifoT adiccnciTig Chrutianiiy in India he shews the necessity 
lor a missionary being something more than a mere iheological 
student who can preach Ins stated beimon with civilised 
elegance and be done with it 

The objections urged against Chrrstiaiutv art of Buch a cliaracter that 
a missionary would 1>e not a httle ashamed, li coascioue of an inability to 
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return BatuifactoiT rephee and yet these may he pr^ented m a form so 
novel, and ixr„ed with a maimer bo confident and earnest, that he is 
often quite at a loss what to say and the reader can well imagine the 
use that his opponent (if a shrewd and wily Brahmin) will make ot his 
momentary hesitancy in turning against him the sneer and langh of 
ridicule Do you beheve the words of your Sarioar P inquired a 
Brahmin, as a missiomiry was addressing an assembled audience Upou 
hearing an affirmative reply he continued Jesus said, if anv man 
take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also, you are well di essed 
and I half naked, pray give me your garments He also said huso 
ever shall Bimte thee on thy nght check turn to him the other also sup- 
pose I give yon a blow on the face will you act m obedience to this 
command P Before the nusaionary had time to answer there was general 
laughter and mterruption When a reply can be given soraetliing m the 
style of the question asked the effect is often very good As one oi the 
first miBsionaneb m Bengal was preaching in a street ot CaJ utto, a baboo 
passing by cast a contemptuous glan e ut him nnd said You padres are 
just like the hypocrites of whom \ 3iir Jesus said They love to jiray 
bianduig m the synagogues and in the i orners of tlie streets, that they 
may be seen of luen' Yes ray friend rephed the missionary ‘but 
with this difference they did it that they mignt be praised, and we are 
BCoffed at and despised for it 

A missionary m Bengal being asked by a philosophical Brahmin What 
di^ou preach here ( replied We teach the knowledge of the true God 
TV ho 18 he ’ I am God said the Hindoo I thought, ikiid the missioo 
ary afterwards, that it would be an easy matter to confute him but I 
HOOD discovered mv mistake *’ This is very extraordinary said I, are 
you then almij^htyi' Ho he i eplied il I had created the sun I should 
De alnugaty but I ha^e not How can you pretend to be God. it you are 
not aJmiglitvi' This question shows your ignorance said he Tv hat do 
you aee here Y pomtiug to the Ganges Vvater And what is m this 
vessel P" at the same time pouring out a httle mlo a cup Ihia i& water 
likewise” What IB the difference between this watei and that ot the 
Ganges P" ‘ There IS none. Oh I a#e a great differen e that water 
carries ships this does not God is Ahnightv I am onJv a part of the 
god head and therefore I am nut almighty and yet I am God jii t as these 
drops in the cup are^eal water According t j your repi esentuhon God 
lb divided into many thousand portions one is in me and anitli r is m 
yon Oh said the Biahtnin this remark is owmg to your iguoram e 
now many suns do you see m the sky ? Only one But ii you hll a 
thousand vessels with water what do you see m each f The linage ot the 
bun.” But if you eee the. image jf the bun in eo many vessels, docs it 
prove that there are a thousand buns in the firmament i Ho ^ there is only 
one sun but it is refiected a thousand times lu the water So likewibo 
there is but one God, but hia linage uni bii^^htuess are reflected in every 
human bemg ” The missionary, mstcail of stopping to pomt out the 
falsity of the comparison, preferred tiymg to touch his conscioucc 
Gol, he continued is holy are you holy I am not 1 aiu 

doin^ many things that are wring and that I know to be wrong 
How then can you say that you are God P Oh I see, said 
the former that you need a litde more intellect to be put into jour 

head liefore you can ar^ue with us C od is fire fire is the purest element 
in the creation but li vou throw dirt ujfion it a bad odour will arise it la 
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not thu fault of the fire bat of that which is cast upon it Thus God m 
me la prrtect)^ pure but He is surrounded by matter He does not 
desire am He hates it but it arises from matter In this way the con- 
versatnn continued long but at the end the missionarv found that he had 
madf* but little progress in convin mg hiB opponent Many a person who 
can fill a pulpit m America or England with respectability and credit 
would unJoubtedly break down if called to make an attempt among the 
Hiu loos and this not frr want ol mental strength or furnitnre, but from 
the peculiar manner in which objections are presented and th confidence 
with which tliey are utteiei Readiness m apprehending the point of an 
opponent s arg,ninpnte and tact m retnming a brief but sati factory reply 
are of far more value in such circumstanceB than depth of mmd or estent 
ot B Cl Entitle acquirement t^aickneisa conquers where resej-ch loses the 
day 

Large calls are aliO ma<le upon th hfiUer feehvgs of the heart, especially 
patience and iorlearance The missionary hears lus mitiyes imputed m 
a manner very painful to one ot honourable purpose and conscious of 
sincere integrity and benevolence Said a missionary to a Hindoo What 
do >011 think is the reason why we leave our native country come to your 
Tillages, establish schools and expend so much in the education of your 
chilt&en f One repbed You expect by this good deed the more 
certamly to reach heaven ” while another answerel ‘ Ob' it is your nature 
just as it 18 the nature of the jackal to prowl abroad at night etealmg fowls 
and geese How often have I been compelled to hear the name cf the 
blessed Redeemer blasphemed, and his most gracious acts misconstrued 
and vilified m a manner tending to awaken feelings akin to those of the too 
zealous disciple, when he said Shall we not call down fire from heaven and 
consume them' But his thoughts and feehnga though bitter to agjny 
the missionary must not express, except m the language of pity and cum 
pasaiun for to get hia opponent irritated and vexed la the Hindoo dia 
putant s most earnest endeavour This done and he leaves the field with 
the triumphant exclamation, * The padre la angry is angry and the day 
iB won 1 ” 

What tlien is the proper spirit to approach India with — from 
what stand point ought it to be viewed ? How many so called 
Christian Hiiropeans are there spread over the wide extent of 
India who have intluenoes of some kind upon it ^ The first 
necessity for a man who has the great good of India at heart, is 
for him to recur to first prmciples, to recognise fully what he 
18 where he stands » hat he is domg He must first fix his 
own piesent stand point, and then that on winch he ought to 
be Of what use am I, what am I about in this land of the 
Devil and of his children ? borne such self question as 
tins mav bring him to the fir t W hat ought I to 
be what is the only just principle betore C od and these 
Heathens who neither know nor care for Him by which 
my conduct ought to be regulated and my relations to 
wards both them and Him ought to be guided? Were the 
author of the Jjaiier day Pamphlets and Sartor Resartus 

p 
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baptised witli a new gpint, were he to be placed liere where we 
careless ones are dreaming, beating the air, and gold hunting 
how would the ‘ everlasting yea as>ei t itself victonous and 
lift Dp the mass of black and blackened devils children into a 
destiny as glorious, as it is certain He must feel too that 
humanitv 13 aunitv and that though mai red it is still beauteous m 
its rums that hcmn ends but with death, nay, that it rises in 
proportion to difficulties and despair He must not be essen 
tially of this sect or tint, devoted to this piofession or that but 
with a pulse that beats fast for all huraanity, he must be an 
earnest and a liberal cosmopolite He cannot be happy in his 
labours without acknowledging the existence of geod elements 
on which to work, nor earnest, without feeling intensely how 
these have been overlaid bj crime, ignorance and folly A 
student of human nature, its blackest vices will thus not repel 
him nor its fairest virtues make him over sanguine Not 
merely must he have a heart that can feel for a land bo Ian, and 
yet marred by evil of every kind but he must have an mtel 
Ject that can lay wise plans to reform it, a judgment that can 
decide m the midst of contending schemes a common sense 
that can base them on the recngujsed principles of action and 
universal instincts of mankind and a power of will and know 
ledge of the springs ot action, that can bend others under him 
can assign to them their various spheres encourage themm the 
execution of their taste and animate all by his own great spirit 
In the mid'it of all this, there must ever be that Immility or 
diffidence that imparts a charm to the energetic character and 
is based on no distrust ol self in comparison with man but m 
the light of that Great Being who has promised His Spirit to 
guide the hopeful trusting heart Ity bringing it into contact 
with the Great Teacher, who came to regenerate a world A 
few such men in, and a few sucli writers about India — men ot 
thought as well as feeling of action as well as fancy men on 
whom the awful sense ot a ruined land has fallen with a crush 
ing power, and has stirred up to do and to dare all things 
for its final salvation, such would have motives of the right 
kind and success beyond expectation 

How many such have there been m India ? Let its present 
state answer Placing yourself in the centre of the great 
est of its mercantile cities — Calcutta — you feel surrounded 
life in Its fullest and most busy aspects Everywhere is 
action ceaseless and ever repeated energy developed on a grand 
scale and fastening on mighty schemes You feel that the 
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City IS making fast to be rich, and that all, white and black, 
and every shade between, pursue eagerly the one object — self 
Is it the merchant at his desk, or the ehroff at his table count 
mg his gams or the kite and the vulture at the auction, 
snatching at the relics of once happy homes, or the stray 
sweepings of foreign investments is it the clerk in Ins office 
thinking of nothing butthe assistant above him, and the ‘ step 
that he would get were he removed and having his moral 
nature sapped under the cursed evils of the seniority s}»terp 
or is it the comparatively poor servant who trades on bis 
earnings and thinks the usury of 40 per cent but trifling 
interest '' In all the same characteristics are developed, and 
ihib in the face of eternal realities that will sometimes, as 
unbidden guests, nestle m tlve nooks and crannies ol the 
heait, and whisper now and then to its oivner of something 
bejond rupees annsis and pie indigo opium and silk 
Pass from this along the level plain which serves as the 
longs of Calcutta, and up the wide and fashionable Chowrm 
ghee, to where the tall Casuanna waves mourn tally around 
the graves of the English dead, and lordly monuments are 
erected over their dust which soon crumble down and desolate 
Jy mingle with it a fi,tter tomb than marble or stone Cross 
the Circular Hoad and over the Great Ditch which still recalls 
tlie Mahratta Philistines aud into a Mahommedan suburb where 
decaying bazaars are covered with filth and the lazy dogs around 
look if possible more lean than the filthy carcases in the sham 
hies within Straight in, and there a little to the right and the 
top of one or two tottering urns tells you that here is another 
home of the dead What Scotchman a heart has not beat heie 
as he has stood amid the bones of his countrymen, and 
said I too may soon be here Place yourself amid mounds 
that are firmlj bmlt over that no jackal s teeth no dog s jaws 
* may lazily mumble the bones of the dead, and )ou 
liave a true stand point from which to view life and labour 
m India What a book would that be — ^u.toby>graiihy of 
the Dead in Or Calcutta Cemetery — what a record of motive, of 
desire, of despair of remorse and of successful faith and glo 
nous tnnmph as well Here would be a represent Uive of 
every class that we have mentioned and of many more aud 
here by the side of the adventuiei tlie mei chant and the 
self seeker, would be found the dust of John Macdonald aud 
\ndiew Morgan 

Ihe first attempt made to view India ih the tiue ipirit 
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was jn Arnold » work, Oaf^ld or FelUncship in the East 
which as it has b^n already reviewed in a preMOua 
Number we need not do more than again commend to our 
readers Somewhat based on the same great truths but far 
lighter in execution and more superficial lu high moral purpoise 
19 The Gong by Major Vetch Originally published in Hogg s 
Instructor we are delightefl to recognise it now iii a com 
plete and artistic shape Written in a kindly genial spirit, 
lull of mterehtmg adventures, though not always within the 
range of the probable reoo^nising at all times the great feel- 
ings of the soul and principles of the conscience which it 
never shocks nor even delicately offends, it is lacking only 
in the stand point that is assumed winch is not so much dehci 
ent m the kind as m the degree of its elevation and enlarge 
nient His subject is the trite one a Cadet going to in and 
returning from India but he throws a new charm over the old 
story illustrating the hnes of Horace — 

Poblica materieB pnvati jani ent, si 

Nec circa vilem pitulnmque moraberus orbenu 

Gregory, tor such is the euphonious mme of the hero is intro 
dueed as having returned Ironi India and settled down in niie of 
those exquisite old fashioned houses in ihe Canongate of Edin 
burgh the modern filth of wlncli now dissipates all ant quunan 
enthusiasm His only couipanion is his old nurse libbv who has 
waited so long m the sure faith th it her bairn would one dav 
return fiom ‘ the jungles to comfort her in her old age Know 
mg the power of the association of ideas he had only to toll 
(should it not be strike?) a gong, and away he was m the land 
of the sun once more besido its dusky mhabitants, once more 
in his bungalow under the mango tope, once more in the 
couits of IJelhi or beside the pagodas of Benaies ihe 
gon^ tolls eighteen times and at each stroke a new chapter 
in his hte is laid oiien An idle contemplative boy he is sud- 
denly uioused fiom his dreaminess by the demand of his uncle 
what do you intend to be '' and the adrenturous spirit of 
the youth who in imagination had roamed o\er many lamls 
immediately fixes on a military career A Cadetship m the 
service 19 obtained and down he goes toPoitsmouth where 
he meets with others m tbe same position as himfeelf Among 
these 18 an Irish youth named Jerry whose adventures are 
sufficiently amusing in the early part of the yolume Un 
able to pay Mrs, M Cutlets liis land lady be of course 
absconds and keeps himself in hiding till the vessel shall 
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sail Jerry in bis dnn bad heard the gun signal for 
de[)ai luie 

That 3 it mv honeys ' tried Jerry a he started up at the sound but 
toned up hi3 BU] tout set Ins beaver jn one side of his bead poised hia 
shilltla quarter staff and like an honest man tossed stxpente to the old 
womiiQ ol the attic and dcBcended the trap stair, 9111^,1 ng 

To seek fur protnoiion 
I cruss d the wi le o tan 

Having gained the lane h horned on to the bh^re but what was his 
horror and surprise wheu reaching the heath lie beheld a sipht more 
dreaiUul than afpniitun for there stood m propria persoiia^ the -worthy 
Mrs \1 Cutlets attended by an ill favoured sinister looking man -who fioui 
a short baton m hiB hand, Jerry could not tir a moment dmtt hai un 
Iritndly mtentiins towards hmistll Mrs M Cutlets was eagerly watch 
mg every youlhlul adventurer as he took his place m the boats in hoj cs 
of Imilmg among them her } lun^ gentleman Vlsckguuid 

This was a damper t\eii to Jerry Teiikins he saw thecjust fairlv shut 
against him > time was to be lost he paused tor a moment and see 
in that it woul 1 be iinprssible tj tail \ the duv by for< 0 ot arms he re 
solved to have recourse to the stratagems ol war bo hurrying back mto 
the lane he pi in^ed into an old elothcB shop k pt by a countryman of 
the name ot Murj.bv with whom he had hud some d alings and exclaim 
ed Here Mr Muiphv l>Lk at tliiB juirU dress I have on it ib vours 
for the oldt t nghe t suit >1 ra^arauflin itgimtiUals m youi diitv shop 
and be quick fur time and tide wmt for no man 

W bile Jerry WBv. divesting himselt ot hia own Mi Murphy seeing no 
objections tD the teiius ut exchange was selctting what had o me b tn a 
pnvat a smt in the Buffs whi b mi^lit well have b en supposed t5 have 
Been the last of it-s h Ids but wjis now tile emploved again m out wbn h 
would tarnish for ever all its former giory Jerrv having as umed the 
soldier 8 garb callfed in the baiber frtim the neighbouring door who in a 
mjment cropped him tn the bout and attoidiiig to his mstrui tions glued 
two of his finest severed locks as app ntdairps to hi8 upper lip inteiseeDng 
th ta e at th same tune with patches ot black plaster pla ed at varioua 
ar I Its to r a h other 

Vnl no V Mr Murplit eaid Jerry th re is the finest beaver hat m 
all the city ot Cork to von as a jiresent and to s me tli it fuld St itcli 
bonnet in its f lai e Ti 0 exch uge 1 eing made Jerry ( ontmued And 
now Mr Murphv I leave mpavin with v lU this liiindsome shilkla and 
take as ai knowledgment ot the same this broomstick an 1 it ever you 
visit the East Indies ask fur Major f en ral Jeremv Teitkms, an 1 I shall 
redeem my pledge by givuig you one ui the sjundeat diubbings yuu ever 
got m your lite tor having tok u in a gentleman cadet ot the Honourable 
East India Company 

60 aaying he tossed a penny to the ^ihavcr and sallied from the door 
while Murphy and his wiie with one chdd in her arms and six at her feet 
with the barber all issued mto the street following with their looks and 
flhnuta of laugh tei them comical customei Jerrv turned round foi a mo 
ment at the soimd shook his broomstick ot the group, and, tumiti" a 
corner was out of sight and the scene of embarkation was a^am helort 
him where stood tt her post his dieaded landlady, and still more dreadlul 
man at arms 
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■Veck or iiotbing said Jerry to himself ^ a faint heart nercr won a 
fair woman nor ideated an old one he might have added Though 
Jerry mustei-ed all his impudence itwas not without a tremulous misgiving 
that he mbhed elbows with hie worst enemy but there waa no cause ui 
alarm, for so completely was the young gentleman metamorphosed, thnt his 
own mother would not have recognised mm fai less old Mrs. M Cutlets 
He passed her all unsuspected, and took hi8 seat at the stern ot tJie 
boat, mth his face towards the enemy and when the barge had fairly 
pushed off and Jerry lelt safe on the high seas he could not resnt the 
temptation of giving a demonstration of his triumph Rid bing off the 
moustaches and plasters from his tace with one hand and taking off his 
bonnet with the other with a stentorian voice he thus sainted his Ian Jlady 
Isay Mrs ITCutleta, was you ever in the army? The sound of 
Jerry’s voice opened Mrs M Cutlets eyes and ears at the s«me moment 
and, in the agony of grief disappointment ani despair she exclaimed 
The Scoundrel a aff eftir a and sunk benselcss exhausted with vexation 
and fatigue m the arms ot the bailiff who conveyed her to her heme and 
beiore any measures could be adopted f >i disc viring Jerry s ship or ap 
prehendmg him at sea. he was on hia way to the East with a fair breexe 

Tlie usual adventures in the outwaid voyage follow and at 
labt the Ganges is reached 

We shall not recapitulate the often detailed dreannes ot the scene on 
first entering the Canges but merely subjt in some lines descriptive oL 
one or two features m the desolat picture lij M ijor Maikem — 

Again restored to India here wo are — 

WhatB that npon die Ganges boson floating ? 

No lolQB flower that sends sweet scent afar 
It IS a nativ s corpse halt ate, half rotten 
It glides with Its white rihs expohcd to view 
A nreck of man and carrion-crows the crow 
One vast expanse ah vc f brazen skiea. 

One vast expanse of dazzling plain below — 

The mighty silent Ftream like Lethe lies — 

A pillar’d Inneral flame ascending slow — 

And wher the river ronnd tin sand is bending 
\ ultures and dogs are for a corpse contending 

The custom lu the old Indian days wlien Europpan ladips 
seldom blessed India with tlieir smilin r tuces and happy hearts 

of Mrs , when she arrived, holding a sort of levee pn retne^ 

when nil were introduced to her is described rather humorous 
ly, with something of the fun of Charles Lever 

General Fiolick being aware that a paTiicular friend of his own in 
the upper station expected his wile to arrive on the present occasion was 
nti 8oon*»r apprised ot her non arrival than he determine i to personate 
the ludv ami before the pubbo had time to discover the trick 

issued tbr usual notice that Mrs Blowse having arrived would receive 
the comjiany ot Calcutta in the town hall that evening 

Getting ilie master of the ceromomes and a few friends to enter with him 
into the joke, and Living disgui ed his aged and portly figuie iJi a ladjs^ 
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CO tump and Toeing deeply reiled, aslemale modeety justly required on such 
a public exhibition he aacended the vacant throne which he nobly filled, 
and with his hands clasped most a^Ewjtivcly across hi breast and twirling 
bis thumbs he awaited the arrival of his visitors in sdent state 

No BiKiner was the sun set, and the ni isquitoes on the wmg thou car 
riagps ol all dcs< riptions, and palanquins with leathered dames and 
cocked batted gentlemen arrived in tiont ot the building and, ascending 
the magnificent staircase entered the hall of audience and, arm in arm 
passing the throne were introduced by name lo Mrs Blowse and 
intveil on 

On the personal appearance of the enthroned it was mpossitle to make 
from the veiled state of the countenance any other but one remark 
which was audibly whispered bv the gentlemen now and then — > ery 
stout whde some of the ladies, who nad brought trom the boarding 
school a smattering of French sweetly lisped, snceringly the words 
En bon point 

When the General, who, though hid from others saw distmrtly through 
his gauze all that was going on obteryed that there ceased to be any 
accession to the company ne rose to close the ceremony Throwing back 
hiB ved he first of all discksed a face so remote from anything femmme or 
lovely that the company might almost have supposed it a >18100 of 
Moore s Mokanna nnyeiled, il Sie General had given them time to fancy 
anything 80 tearful but he mstantly tollowed up the throwing I <u k ot 
the gauze by raismg alnit his brawny arms m that vulgar o^re like at 
titude used by a person just rouaed trom an after noon nap m the easy 
chair and, alter a long and terrific yawn m accents ol the broadest and 
most vulgar Scotch he made the splendid hall rewound with the foUuwirij^ 
exclamation — Hecb sirs' what a het country this o vours is for Im 
a iJi a muck o sweat ' 

Ibe Cadets are marched off to Baraset there to be initiated 
into all the disagreeables ot a military lite i\hich results m a 
slight mutiny among the unfledged 'tynrriors m which our 
old triend Jerry distinguishes himself and eud& his Indian career 
by being finally packed home to become a merchant and 
Mayor of Cork But Gregory pas ea his period of dull pro 
bation and is posted to his regiment vihicu he speedily 'oins 
He sails slo^ivly up 

Ev Cliericol s dark wandenng Btreams, 
n here cane tufts aha low all the wild 
Swoot Titiona haunt my waking dreams 
Ot Teviot loved whde vet a child 

Soon be becomes acquainted with all the monotony of river 
scenery winch is relieved by the first entrance on the mighty 
Ganges. Our author whose descriptive powers are by no 
means of a low order thus paints it — 

At last, one forenoon amidst the tropic 3 awful silence an exulting 
shout arose trom the boatmen on shore of Ounga jee talam ' ( Hail 

to our sovereign lady Ganges I ) startling the mid dav proiound Gregory 
stepped on deck, when he feund the reed crowned banks of the narrow 
stream, opemng into the hoiizon bounded vale of the mighty Ganges at 
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this season of the ^ear one boon Hess expanse of drearr sand here and 
there a vein ot glittering water winding through it 

The first viow of the ooean to an loiand inhabitant is always an unpres 
flive Bight of womler but perhaps there is something still more impre sive 
m the first view of a tropi desert 01 a gr^at mass ot water we have 
always formed a somewhat correct idui but all the iisible part of the 
creation eaddenly spread b fore the sight in one unvaried ejtpanse of de 
Bolate and ddzzlmg sand, is an object that, even after the must ammated 
des ription the mind is soarcelv able fully to realise Ort gory felt it in 
all its overwhebnuig power aud diew hia breath deeply for relief No 
thing seemed now wanting tu (^ompletu the /epfing of utter expatriation 
but at the same time the re was ajoielhiUu, not uncongenial to his mmd 
that had little or no fellowship with mankind ju finding a world of which 
man and his works formed no part Ihere was an indiBcnbable and 
strange exultation on finding him elt al jno aiuid this dreary and lUimita 
ble sobtude 

metunea the stream dividing left alow and fiat sandy island in the 
midst and it w3^ a new and feartul bight to see (where all other anitnale 
cit the upp r worli were wanting) these islets p-^uplet with crocodiles and 
alligntors in mi tinnless and tArrific repose their wide expanded dagger 
impUnted jaws turned upward to the sky in huge horrific grm as li with 
Satanic rage they were telbng the tropic sun how they hated hia beams 
Lut Bhudderm^ as it is to seo the upper world thus tenanted it is no 
thing to the sensations of horror and astonishment excited, when the voy 
eger for the first tune amid the dread silence and mtolersbie sunshine of 
a tropic noon sees from the ooz^ deep ot the sleeping stream first one 
and then another ot these magnificent; monsters emerging irom the mya 
teriouB and unexplored watery woild below mto the light of day Mil 
ton B hon pawing to get free from the aolil earth is neither half so ap 
palling picturesque nor poetical First comes the dragon looking hear I 
the organ ot insatiable destructiveness then the enormous fin like arms 
then the long a rhed back crested with its defying chetaux dt /nie then 
the second pair ol shapeless limhs and lastly the vast length ct cuirass 
tail whi h m the slow and struggling progress made by Ibm less euited 
for the field than the flood, seems to have no end— at length the am phi 
bious monar h lies reyealed in his leviathan Im^itude, his invulnerable 
scaly armour rcflectmg from its dewv surface the oeams of a vertical sun 
What would that dear gentle angl r hone'it Isaac "Walton have said in 
his poetic prose if while fishing on the banks of his favourite Dove, such a 
fish had issued trom the pool below to claim lies acquamtance P 

Tib all very fearfully fine to sit by the fireside and through the wild 
imaginings of Coleridge, liaten to the ancient mvetenous marmer calling, 
spirits from the vaaty deep and telling of 

Slimy things that crawl with legs 
U].on the slimy sea 

but it 18 a very different thing to gaze m reality on th se aquatic monsters 
emergiu,^ from the gloomy waters of the Ganges! 

To the Hindoos ot Gregory s river retinne the sight of the mam stream 
of their deihiHl purifyiiig flooJ was ol course one ot the most joyous 
occasions of then moat joyless exiatence 

For some days, Gre^ try piiraued his wav up one or other of the streams 
that wmded through the worli ut and desolation A range ol IhUb at 
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lengA began to loom on the fer western horizon, and on the third day 
a^rwards the southern eixtremity approached the river 

On the table land at their base overhanging the Granges, stand the mag 
nificent rmnb of Jiaimahal, once the residence of the royal pnnce Sultan 
Souja, uniortnuate brother of the infamous Aorungzebe. Its palaces and 
towers arc now silent, deserted, and weed grown and the humble 
thatched cottages of the natives, interspersed among the dilapidated 
remnants, are the only occupied habitations of the place. 

By the traveller coming throu^ such a lengthened tract of wildemeae, 
Rajmahal must ever be regarded with intense interest both on account of 
itselt and the most welcome variety it affords It is a Tadmor of the 
desert. Bat its chief chann to the British wanderer is that one of these 
Palmyra cottages is occupied by a Hmdoo official of government, who has 
charge of the poet office, and this is the farst pomt of communication with 
the European wond since entering the Granges— the connecting link 
between exile and all that is dear on earth And oh what throbbmgs and 
thriUmgs m thousands of British bosoms has that place known 1 

No sooner does the boat touch the ram-clustered bank than the eager 
voyager springs on shore, and guided by a boatman, hurries unheeding 
through echoing archways and deserted palace halls, tdl he reaches the 
humble hut contoinmg more to him than all the gems ot Ind The 
sable official knows the i aU and ont he comes with an armful of letters 
which be throwfl on the ground for the stranger s inspection 

One episode follows, which to say the least is most impro 
bable, and Gregory is with his regiment He is introduced to 
hiB brother oflScers who seem a motley crew, having as their 
Colonel an old sea captain, whose manne tastes are still strong 
even on the plams of India A. 11 m fact are characters in then way 
— the Captain a very Don Quixote who delights to relate ‘ boo 
Cornwallis coonquered leepoo the Doctor, who is ever experi 
inenting m chemistry and blowing himself and his house np 
a Captain M Allan who has all the courage and superstition 
of his Highland race and whose fate becomes linked with 
that of Gregory, and a Lieut lurf who delights m tamin„ 
wild beasts and has a pet tiger that finally runs off with the 
new comer Soon he enters active service with Ins corps, and 
a graphic description is given of the reduction of one of those 
strong hill forts with which North Western and feoutbern India 
abounds In this a Glaucus and Diomede like episode occurs 
A terrible assault has been made, and the braFe antagonists 
on both sides M Allan and the son of Zubber Khan, single 
out each other 

The young Hindoo hero marked oat M Allan aa his ant^omat, and with 
hifl shield and sabre raise 1 advanced to meet him The Highlander 
bounded at him like a monntam deer and with one irresistible thrust sent 
hiB broadsword through the Hmdoo shield, as if it had been pasteboard 
disabling the wearer s arm, and laying him prostrate at his rn^cy The 
fall of the chief was instantly followed by a charge of sepoy bayonets, 
which drove the assailants from the battery 


Q 
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M yrB^ mucU Mruck with the abearance of jhts yontMiI foe and 
»aid Who are you ?” 

You deserve to k*ow — 1 am the son of Zubber Khan " 

‘ You ore more— you are a noble fellow by nature Bise^ and follow 
your brave routed soldiers and tell your sire with my salaam^ that, if 
you have been overmatched, it was by one older in anna, and sprung from 
a race ae renowned in song as your own Rooetam Khsm. I only aak the 
shield Irom your dtbabled arm to hang up m the hall of my fathers, a 
memorial of this day s meeting aceept m return, the claymore that 
pierced it as a token of friendly remembrance " 

The exchange was made, a friendly grasp of the hands given and tlie 
young warrior disappeared m the cover on ms return to the fort 
The gallant exploit was soon circulated through the British camp 
The ofScers of M Allan s regimeut had assemhled rounci the mess table 
m the evening, and were loud m their praises of their brave brother-officer 
who lieing relieved from hia duty now entered the mess tent when 
** Hurrah lor M AHan 1" brought the blush mto his manly face Gregory 
was deeply affected. He rose fiwn his seat, and unable to speak jgrasped 
his friend fondly by the hand The major also rose, as be passed his chair, 
and heartily wi^ed him joy of his fresh lanrels 
^ Come along shipmate,” said Broaiaideft, as M Allan reached the 
further end of the table where a place had been reserved for him on the 
right hand cd the Colwiel come aw^ my lad Thanks for the honour 
yon have done oar coi^ to-iiay and 1 hope now that the battle has been 
fought and won and you still above board, you will send adnft all your 
dreanuDff imaginations ” 

In tms little skirmish ” said IT Allan, with a smile, “ I saw no Ensign 
Gr^ory by my side Bnt enough of that. 

Tne approaches continued to be carried on against Zubberghur and 
breaching was commenced m one of the curtains 
When not on duty M Allan and Gr^ory spent much of their time 
together In the course of conversation, M Allan informed his friend, that 
hiB ancestors had posspssed eatensive domains m the Highlands, but, having 
taken part in the attemptB to restore the Staart dynasty to the throne, 
their estates had been confiscated 

‘My father contmued M* Allan, “ who was too young to be a rebel 
as they were called served long and faithfully nnder the Honse of Hano- 
ver and, on retiring m his edd age endeavoured to get the forfeited lands 
and castle restored to him as the rightful heir but I have lately heard 
from hnu that all hopes were lost, and that abjuring his name and the 
Highlands he had retired to the Lowlands of Scotland with his only 
daughter I was m hopes I might bve to redeem our ancient halls and 
hills, bnt that hope is now, I fear for ever over ” 

The day appointed for the storming arrived, and the hour was fixed for 
noon Gregory having equipped himself for the field, and finding he had 
a few minutes to spare pioceeded to his captain s tent 
Rf Allan had j ost taken down a claymore, which he held m hzs left 
hanA Placing hiB right on a small pocket Bible that lay on the table — 
the parting gift of an affectionate mother, blessed by her prayers, and 
bedewed with her tears — he said, I hope that amid all the darkness 
of this pagan land, I have m some degree kept the faith, and, amid many 
disadvantages, to some extent tooght the good fight One battle more fop 
^ countrv and then the unfaffing wreath But there la the bugle call 
When next the trumpet sounds tor me yon, Gregory, will be agam by my 
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May oar short lived but plewmg frieudatip on earth be dien 

renewed, and for ever P , , , j . .. 

The frienda embraced m silence, *iid tieu hastened to their posta on 


With ball and cartridge, prime, and load f shouted Broadsides 
There is aometking truly thriUmg m the words, heard for the first time, 
and m the ring of the re tuming ramrods, that announces all is ready for 
the work of death 

Broadsides battalion was ordered to form part of a force that was to 
make a diversion by attacking an outwork or tortified garden (which had 
been intrusted, as a reward for his bravery to the son of /ubber Khan} 
sitnated on the opposite aide of the fort to the one breached The march 
upon that outwork was through a mined village to the right, half way 
between the camp and fort As soon as the force m column defiled throagh 
it upon the open plain, the enemy b t^annon opened upon it Sometimes 
the balls fell short, and then bounded over the ranks— sometimes too high 
and went at once over the bayonets on which occasions they were hailed 
with mock salutations of merriment by the gallant bepoys — sometimes 
thCT fell with destruntive sweep among the files 

Having arrived within a thousand yards of the enemy s embattlement, 
the column halted and wheeled mto line 

\t that moment M Allan in passing Gregory hastily pulled a nbbon 
and locket from hia neck, and said, take care of that — the last gift of a 
beloved sister 

Gregory cast one short glance on the likeness and there saw unconsci 
ously smilmg on the death devoting field, the charms that had captivated 
his lonely heart He thrust the miniature under his breastplate next that 
heart, for protection and moved on at the brave order, Advance amid 
a tumult of indescribable feelings 

At a hundred yards from the walla the esemy s breastwork was instantly 
lined with soldiers who started up with their matehlocka 

Claymore ! once more was shouted by M Allan as he rushed to the 
centre of his company to lead it on This brought him close in contact 
with Gregory The hue of matchlocks was levelled, and a volley fired* 

M Allan and Gregory were both struck The gallant Highlander shot 
throagh the head fell back dead mto Gregory s arms The latter 
was saved by his breastplate the blow shattering the miniature to atoms 
Laying hi9 friend on the ground, Gregoiy now stood on the verge the 
ditch 


That Major Yetch 19 a true son of Fmgal, imaginative 
aa the fleecy clouds on his own hills and filled wiih all the 
Buperstitions of lone Highland glens, many incidents m the 
volume shew 


Gregory resolved to watch through the night besile the remains of hia 
friend and took his seat on a chair at the opposite side of the tent, facing 
the couch where the body lav A flood jf moonlij^ht streamed into the 
chamber of death, and fell full on the bier Overcome with gnef and 
fatigue, Gregory at last sunk into a slumber but the scene contmued the 
same to his sleeping senses As he gazel on the illumined gorgeous 
shroud a well known female form, beautitul and ethereal as the pure light 
through which it moved gliding in, a tood with her hands clasped in agony 
over her brother and, strug^lm^^ with her grief exclaimed I arewell 
best and bravest of brothers 1 You have fallen m the midst of you lame, 
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and no bard to record your deeds I flaw thy spirit home on the clond 
throuj^h the skies ot our native land Mine will not linger long behind 
Farewell for ever on earth } Soon may we meet m the pleasant fields of 
onr rest ' Last of our race tarewell ! ^ 

As she turned to retire, Gregory spell bound by bis sleep strove in vam 
to rise, and in vain his bursting heart strove for utterance The departing 
Malvina Icnkcd m tenderness and pity upon him, and sadly said — ^ It may 
not be Iliaiiis are all I have to bestow Friend of my brother, fere well 1 
The silence betwixt ua is broken— and agam it is silence for ever f 

But Gregorys ]ife is not confined to the routine of station 
jdlene'ss or the adventures of fort storming His regiment is 
ordered to the city of the Great Mogul himself VI e had wisli- 
ed that in the following passage the heart of the man and tlie 
responsibilitv of the moral agent had been a little more seen, 
as well au the enthusiasm of the warrior and the scholar 

The next rcfieetion that suggested itself to Gregory was that of the 
wonderlul sovereignty of Bntam over the dominions lately subject to 
the Timur dynasty bmee the battle of Plassey about fifty years before 
the conquering army of England had advanced almost unconacioualy and 
iniperceptablv from province to province till, awaking with a start, we 
biold deecendantB of Alired on the throne of Amngzebe and, where 
formerly 

The gorgeous East nith richest haod 

Shower'd on her kings barbaric pearls and gold * 
the Briti*.h swav now showered far better things — the blessings of pro 
fection and peace 

From the regal towers of I^lhi the gemus ot England looked forth 
upon one of earths mightiest rSonarihieB prostrate at her feet, bounded on 
the north by the heaven pileJ Hunalayan ramparts— on the west by the 
five classic Btreams beyond which the conqueror of the world was unable 
to penetrate — on the south bv the ewean over which she had ever held her 
victorious march whether to combat on the deep or on some far distant 
shore— and on the east, 

■■Where the flret son 

Gilds Indian nioani;alt)B nvers unknown to song 

And what was the nature of the conquest of Hindoatan ? Not inter- 
minable waeteb of American lorestw, unataiciated with one poetical or 
historical incident — ^traversed at times only bv roving barbarians who 
traced their course alone by notchee in the trees, or by strewing branches 
to guide them in their labynnthian path not an Australian desert, 
peopled only by kangarooe, or more dangerous migratory tribes of hornd 
looking spear armed saveu e aasassiiiB No It la a land whose classic 
Ganges reflects in its seaAike coutbo the colleges of llmdoo lore and 
hiaven pded observatories, where eastern magi nightly m purest sapphire 
skies read the poetry of heaven and marked and measured the sublune 
zerolutiinB of planetary ayst-ems — poetic bowera vocal with epic de*cnp- 
tive anl iinmatic melody of iSansent verse — verse that would not dw 
credit our SpenserB, Shatsperes and Miltons (though alas ! but as yet too 
little known to the classic conqueror b) — Looms of Ind, that England 
With ail her advantages and advances was unable tonval till she took her 
les on in Cashmere and Ckissunbazar , a land bearing aloft on its plmna or 
exeat ftted in her mountains, subterraiiean temples, elephantine monuments 
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of human geniue and Brchitectnral akill and embcllibbrnent, that diapate 
the palm with pyramidical Egypt and effected at a period when Britain 
had nothing better to show than the rude and ahapeleBa masfl of pgantic 
granite at Stonehenge a land teeming with inhabitante digtingmshed for 
arte scienceB and agriculture, written laws wonderful m a countrj which 
had not the light ct revelation to guide the lawgivers a land whose 
princely bankers negotiated, in perfect conddence and security money 
transactionB from Cape Comonn to the confines of Chineae Tart ary, in 
the pare gold of Ophir a land where every Btream flows to the melody of 
legendary or love tick etrains where every glen has its traditionary 
verse and 

Not a monnbun rears its head nnsung” 

Here we are lutroduced to new charaeteis and to one who 
re calls theeaily assocntions of Gregory s boyhood to his soul 
M hen a youth, roaming through the glorious uilds of the west 
of bcotlaud he had often met with a gipsy tribe and become 
interested in a gip»y boy Between the calm contemplative 
mind of the one and the oriental affection and tancy of the 
other an attachment had sprung up pure and natural as the 
water m which the} Used to angle together Gregory taught 
Archie on the bcholai s Rock and m the tocholar s Cave and he 
in turn loved him with all the affection of a virgin soul They 
parted and each took his way, the one to bis gips} court the 
other to his corps and his duties in the land of the sun But 
Giegory never even m India lost hia roaming propensities and 
often sallied forth from Helln to sui^vey the surrounding coun 
try It was in such rambles that he entered the wilds of the 
Mewattee jungles, and there came upon a vast congress of 
rude tribes who had met to e'act their king m thi the land 
of then birth Physical prone«s alone could give a title to 
the honour and as in the jousts of the knights of old man} 
a match came off and at lu t one remained victor 

Is he to be crowned thatGoorka gip'^v that dwarfed but braw 
nv man , is Nepaul to have the honour of supphing the gipsv 
throne^ No, anotlier defeats him and amid the loud shouts of 
‘ W ah, Wah bliahash * the solitary clear peal of Scotland 
for ever is heard At last after many trials the new comer 
13 victorious and to his astonishment, Gregory recognises Ins 
old friend of the Scholars Cave — •Archie Shaw He has 
come to claim the gipsy throne of Scotland and behold he 
fills that of tlie world The old fnends recognise each other 
Archie leaves his protege and receives the command of a corps 
of irregular cavalr} and with a roving commission, is soon on the 
waj to wealth and power But Gregory is tired of India he 
is too fond of a quiet and meditative life for its hard action and 
business He announces his determination to A.rchie to retire. 
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and tbo latter true to bis friendship^ retires befoie him buvs, 
an estate, adorns part of it in Indian style, and astom^bes 
Gregory by his reception of him in ibe old Iscbolar’s Care The 
scene is well described 

It "WSA a long walk for & burning day in July and welcome waa the 
deep shade of the fondly remembered woods round Fairy Castle the dis 
taat rushing of the nver and the solemn t^in posing cooing of the worn! 
pigeon On that indescribable fulness of ihe heart, as we approach, for 
the hrst time again, after a long abBence, some long loved spot ol early 
days I 

He paBsed at a short distance the turreted mansion He saw no change 
there save that a flag staff had been added to one of the towers, on 
which languidly wav^l in the summer zcpliyr what applsared to Ore 
gory like a MahratU banner, thus recalling to him other dmiea in his 
native land 

Gregory now began to dest end from the hi„h ground through the 
woods, the footpath that led to the glen How solemn and magmliLent 
those natural atmr ases, espeeiailv at midsummer, with its burnin^ sky 
while wt wind slowly down. incrLases ihe night like gloom and gives a 
deeper delrcionsness to the unsunned dewy comnese that meets the feverish 
brow I Louder nearer more impressive, and almost fearful, aacenils the 
hosannah hymn of nature 0 solemn temple,” from the unseen river, till 
at last here and there its silver lightning is seen by fits flaehmg through 
the woodland gloom 

Gregory now became excited, even to agonv as he successively recog 
meed some well knowu object of early days — on old familiar rock, or deep 
rei ess, or lordly tree Heat last tuin^ the projecting cliff— the spot 
from which he had first beheld the gipsy encampment, and where his first 
arquamtance with Shaw had taken place. Great was Gregory s surprise 
when lookuig down the dell he beheld the level ground betwixt the preci 
pice and the nver now occupied by a neat thatched bungalow m strict con 
iormity to those of Bengal with its open pillared veiandah facing the 
etream 

It stood m perfect solitude and silence, save the consentmg Indian 
melody of the rmgdoye. 

Gregory rubbed his eyes, and began to fear that his return to his native 
land was only one of those inoongrnous dreams m whir h contrarieties are 
strangely jumV led Dream or no dream however he determined on in 
vestigatmg this unlooked for metamorphosis bo, crossing a lately erected 
rustic bridge of unshaven fir he entered a garden ground laid out m all 
the stiff formabty of the East Passing through this, he ascended two or 
three steps that 1^ to the terraced verandah 

lie found the Venetian doors all open to the summer air a la Hmdoo 
Stan The bungalow consisted of a centre hall and two side bed rooms It 
was furuiBhed after the Indian fashion On the walls of the hall were 
pointings of Delhi Benares and other famous Bengal cities together with 
delineotinns of the wdd sports of the East and in mches were lifelike 
«ffigi(‘s if Brahmins and Fakirs and Gregory observed among the pic 
turea a frame en losing a Persian Inscription and, proceeding to read it, 
what was his astonishment when he found it run as follows — 

‘ The Genius of the place has reared and prepared this retreat 
for Gc-orge Gregory S ihib Bchadur against his return to hie notiva 
land. 
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“ What can all this mean r said Gregory ” I shall o»tai^y iwake 
and find myself on the banka of the Ganges, and all thi* vision 
vamahing before tbe blaze of a tropic flun In the meantime, however, I 
shall yield to the influence of the hour and accept the proffered possessioa 
and pleagance and being somewhat tired with the walk and heat, pro- 
fiting by this mysterious hospitabty of the unseen gentus ioet, rest myself 
once more on this mvating Indian couch 

So Baying, h© threw himself on the pulumpore and was soon in a 
sound sleep, rich with dreams worthy of the * Thousand and One 
KieUts ” 

Gregory howeyer had not been unobserved for no sooner had he 
lam down, than an urchin, who had kept strict watch m the hazel copse 
immediately behind the bungalow posted off to the castle and while 
Grego:^ was lying delightfully bewildered m fairy dreams a middle aged 
man, ot fine commanding appearance, m the costume of an ludian cSef 
attended by a duaky page in the nch dress of the court of Delhi, with a 
guitar slang over his shoulder, were seen descending the path that led to 
the bungalow 

Making a circuit through the woods, they entered the copse behind the 
retreat 

The \fliatio CTandee then stole softly mto the bungalow his eyes spark 
ling with delight when he beheld his slumbering friend. He gazed for & 
mmute through gushmg tears, and then softly retirmg with hia attendant 
into the copaewood he left the minstrel there, and returned to the castle 
The page now touching the Hindoostanee lyre, sung impromptu, soft and 
sweetly, the following words to a Mahratta mr — 

Welcome wanderer here again — 

Welcome to the Gipsy Glen - 
Welcome, wanderer welcome home * 

Here no noxioos thing mvadea 
The shelter of thy native shades } 

Here no bloody tigers roam ; 

Here the conch invitee repose, 

Bafely here thine eyes may close. 

All thy wandenngi now are oer 
While the murmurs of the stream 
Woo to slumber and thy dream 
Other lands and iriends restore.” 

Gregory awoke the air still continued. He sprang from his couch 
and look^ round in vain for the musician He then exclaimed with 
thrilling excitement — 

Friendly GrcniuB — whoever von be, and wherever you are — I conjure 
you come forth and receive a stronger b thanks for your ravishmg recep 
tion 

The music ceased the page ghded forward from the cover, and, leaving 
hiB ^ded shoes on the th^BhoId, advanced with clasped hands and many 
a salaam mto the ball, and then spoke — 

Sahib Bahadur, the Genius or the place, gratified by your approbation 
of the bower he has dedicated to yoii, mvitos you through me to his 
palace 

Unwilbng said Gregory ‘ to dispel the debght of this romance of real 
life, I follow wherever you lead 

The page led on and crossing the bridge, threaded the way that led 
directly to Fairy Castle 



Amved «t ^ excUimed, Op«n Sauune and the 

pon»u expanded. Cronug the court, theT reach^ the hall door 

“ Open Besaine T wu again giTcn, and the lofty door dew open No 
penon wa* eeen The page pointed to an arched door on the opposite Bide 
of the hail a gong of deep and powerful tone rang aoleninly through 
the castle. The portals of the archway expanded, and harrying forward 
from the farther end of a msgni Scent museum bbrary, m his Eastern 
dress Archie Shaw rnshed to the embrace of hia friend. 

\fter this might they not well sing those sweet lines of 
Addison — 

** How are Thy serranla blesB d, O Lord J 
How sure la their defence ' 

Eternal isdom i» their guide 
Their help OmnipoUnice. 

In foreign realms and lands remote, 

Supported by Thy care, 

Throngh barumg limes I pass d nnhnrt. 

And breathed untainted air 

And thus the la t echoes of Gregory s Gong die away into 
the pleasant land of remeinbrance Its tolls are cheerful 
but for UB their tone is not deep enoogh It tells not of a great 
moral earnestnees of an improved responsibility of good ac 
complished and good resolved on It causes not eucli trium- 
phant emotions as those two graves in the Scotch Kirk yard 
of Calcutta 
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By John Wdham Kaye, author of the History of the ttar iM 
Affghanistan, 2 voh Svo London, 1854 


Thb prolific pen of Mr Kaye lias laid tlie public under a 
deep obligation by the production of the biography of an illuB 
trious man who bore a diistiiiguished part in important transac- 
tions m both hemispheres And live may btate our candid 
opinion at the outset, that the author of the two volumes before 
us lias worthily executed an important task We suspect 
that Mr Kaye does not generally get due credit for the 
very great amount of labour and research that he bestows 
on the production ot his books , and this simply by reason 
of the rapidity with which they follow each other llie 
advertisements m the newspapers announce the fact, that 
Mr Kaye is engaged in the pieparation of a work on a given 
subject Forthwith, the work appears m two goodly volumes 
and another is announced as in hand and preparing for publi 
cation All who do not read the books take for granted that 
works composed bo rapidly are necessarily flimsy while of those 
who do lead them a large proportion are utterly incapable of 
judging of the amount of labour that has been employed m 
verifying statements by the collation of authorities and m 
workin^ up an almost infinite number of facts of every possible 
degree of impoitance, into a narrative or treatise m which due 
subordination of the parts to the whole is successfully aimed 
at Thus these readers take up the cry of the non readers 
and represent Mr Kaye s works as very readable, and, upon 
the whole rather amusing , little imagining the amount of toil 
that has been expended in their production There is something 
also in Mr Kaje^s style that tends to perpetuate this mistaken 
idea He writes with such apparent ease and states hia facts 
with so little of the pretension of research that bis readers are 
apt to be beguiled into the idea that Ins matter has come to 
him spoutaneoush that what is so easy and pleasant for them 
to read, was equally easy and pleasant for him to write — which 
is about as great a mistake as were that of the epicure who 
should imagine that the pleasures of the cook in preparing the 
savoury viands are as intense as are hiB own in devouring 
them In opposition to this opinion, we must state our 
conviction, that there is probably no writer of the day, who 
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bestows more labor upon each of Ins woks than does the 
autlior of that now before us and that great injustice is done 
to him by those who imagine that he writes with little care, 
because he writes with great rapidity To us it appears evident, 
that those who thus judge under estimate tlie power of a man 
of genius and extensive information to concentrate his labour, 
by throwing none of it away — to bring to bear upon the matter 
in hand the knowledge that baa been stored up m his mind 
and the reflexions that have been incorporated mto its very 
substance, without any intention of their ever being made use 
of for the purpose to which the^ are actually applied 

These remai ks are suggested by the work before us , yet 
they are not so ^phcabTe to it as to some other works of the 
same author His History of the War m Ajfyharmian is 
entitled to rank as a classic and will, unless we greatly mistake, 
be more thought of hfly years hence than it is now 

Our own Palatial City has the honor of having given birth 
to Charles Metcalfe The house in which he was born was 
afterwards styled the ^ Lecture House, though Mr Kaye 
who ought not to be ignorant of Calcutta topography has been 
unable to discover where it stood, or why it was so called Af 
ter what we have just said oi Mr Kaye s diligence in research 
it may seem like presumption to hazard a conjecture on the sub 
ject but we cannot help suspecting that the fjecture Room was 
jn "Writers Buildings We presume that, at the time when 
the letter quoted by Mr Kaye was written, Charles Metcalfe 
was a student in the College of Fort "U ilham Now we know 
that, pending Lord "W ellesley a reference to the Court of Direc 
tors as to his magmfacent project for a building at Garden Reach 
the business of the College was earned on m the Writers Build 
mgs la that range there must liave been at least one bouse 
set apart for the delivery of Lectures, and m this house it seems 
to us probable that Charles Metcalfe was offered apartments 
1 his seems to ns to be at least a plausible bypothesLs, and we 
leave it for discussion to our Calcutta antiquaries — for in 
r 0 ‘;pect of Calcutta localities, even half a century suffices to 
bring a question within the province of the antiquary 

this as it may, Charles Metcalfe the second son of a 
Major m the Bengal Army, made his first appearance on this 
terrestrial stage on the 30th day of January, 1785 being the 
136 tb anmversar) of the day on which England a “ Royal Mar 
t\T enacted the last scene of the life drama being moreoyer 
dhirly days after the first issue of the newspaper, and 

mue davs before the departure of Warren Hastings from the 
shores of India, Major Metcalfe retired from the service 
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shortly after the birth of Charles, and tn due time became 
a Director of the Honorable East India Company an 
M P and a Baronet Of Charless babjhood and early 
boyhood no records are forth coming nor is this very 
greatly to be deplored Of coarse he suffered the usual tram 
mg and testing of the nervous system, by being subjected to 
the daily and hourly threats ol a visit from a certain “ old 
man, ^ho so long wielded a sceptre not the less potent 
because of its being imaginary over the subject nurseries of 
England m the* good old times His ‘'first school was at 
Bromley, in Middlesex, which, at the beginning of 1796, he 
quitted to become an Etonian But he does not seem to have 
very fully caught tlie spirit of that noble institution In the 
school room he was respectable or perhaps somewhat more 
bnt in the grounds and on the river he was decidedly ‘slow 
His energies might perhaps have been better expended on the 
sports of the play ground, than on a battle which he waged 
(and won) with the authorities respecting a point of school 
discipline However his journal which he began to keep at 
Eton indicates that he was a boy of great vigor and that even 
then he had a good deal of the pluck which he afterwirds 
exhibited in many an important crisis We fully agree with 
both parts of the following comment by his biographer on the 
Young Etonian’s career The rule is doubtle'^s as he states 
it , but Metcalfe does seem to have been an exception. 

In after days, Charles Metcalfe used to say that nearly all the literary 
knowledge which he had acquired m the course of his life had been 
gamed as a boy at Eton — he had never been able to read much at a later 

f cried of hie career Hiw great was his application then how varied 
IS pursuits may be gathered from theae eitracta Great men are not to 
be tried by orimary rules they make rules tor theiObelves I would 
rather think of a fine open gpmtei bay boating awimmmg playmgn ever 
getting into mischief at school and m the holidays spcnbng hall his time 
on the back ol a pony and I should as a rule behave that in such train 
ing there were more hopeful assurance of turning him lu due time into a 
uselul aervant of the state, than in the diseiplme of t>nch continued book- 
work as w recorded m Charles Metcalte b Journal. But it yras lui’tnnate in 
this instance, that the bent ot the boy a mclmation was rather towui la 
intellectual than must nlar exercise— that he spent his leisure hours with 
Arioeto and Cbatterton with Gibbon and Voltaire rather than with the 
boats crews and the Eton Elevens II h had been Captam ol the boats, 
and beaten Harrow and "W m heater off his own bat, he could not h ave 
OTown into a maaher Statesman But if he hid not acquired a love ol 
literature and some knowledge d books at school he would never have 
acquired them at all and though he might still have distmguibhod 
himself greatly on the theatre of the world, it is hard to say how much 
might have been wanting from the completeness ot the ch'iracter which 
It 13 the bufimeas and the pnvilego of the brographei to illustrate in these 
pages 
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This 18 all very well, and we quite agree with Metcalfe rind 
his biographer in thinking that it was well that he read and 
btadied so much at Eton but we cannot go along with tbern 
in their resets, that be did not study more or that his studies 
were cut short when he had reached his fifteenth year He 
might indeed have gamed more extensive information on liter 
ary subjects, had he been allowed to remain a couple of years 
more at School But while he might, or might not, have enlarged 
1ns mforraation he would almost certainly have enlarged his 
dogmatism and we do not think it at ail likely that he would 
have been a wiser man or a better Governor tharj he actually 
turned out 1 here are matters in regard to which no general 
rule can possibly be laid down — and while young Metcalfe s 
education might be far from theoretical perfection it is difficult 
to say looking back from the stand point of the culmination 
of liiB career, whether anj other would have been much better 
for him At the end of March, 1800, Metcalfe quitted Eton 
and m the middle ot June he sailed for India But m the 
interval he had time to form an attachment which seems to 
have influenced his future life to a considerable extent Pro- 
bably It had been well that it had been ripened into matrimony , 
but it wa^* the old storv of the course of true love a river 
whose channel seems to be as rocky as that of the Ihessalian 
Peneus As it was the influence of tins boyish attachment was, 

doubtless favorable Next to religion says a book that at 
the moment of the piesent writing happens to be open on 
our table, there is no charm so powerful to soothe the sorrows 
of exile and to keep inviolate virtuous principles as carrying 
within the heart the talisman of a pure and reciprocal love 
Doubtless, there is much that is ridiculous in the idea of love 
at tender age of fifteen, but there is much tliat is serious 
also 

On the first day of January, 1801 which his biographer with 
questionable accuracy, calls the first day of tJie present century, 
the future Governor General entered the river Hooghly, and on 
the third he made his entrance into the Palatial City He 
landed with a resolution to devote himself with full power to 
study which resolution sajs his biographer, ‘ went the way of 
young Civilians resolutious in general ’ The gaieties of Cal- 
cutta Society were more attractive than the Odes of Hafiz, or 
the profundities of the Bhagaoata Chta But bis journal testifies 
that his studies, though fitful and irregular, were intense and 
in due time he acquired a competent knowledge of the Ian 
^uages of the East Ou the 4th day of May he was admitted 
into the College of Fort Wilhara, bemg the first student admit 
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ted into that institution Throughout hia year of griffin Jiood, 
he was, or fancied himself to be supremely unhappy, and snb 
mitted a formal request to his father, to be permitted to resign 
the service But 

There B a PrOTidence that shapes our ends 

Rough hew them how we will — 

And in this case the Providence acted through the channel of 
the old Alajor and his ladv wife The letteis of his mother are 
sensibleand to the point blie was a ‘ strong minded woman , 
and when bei son sent forth hia sentimental sighings she said 
that they came from his stomach and not from his heart \ou 

‘ wiU laugh at my sending you out a box of pills by Miss S 

but I think YOU are bilious and they will be of great service 
And Mrs Metcalfe waa right in the main Wliat her son 
required was simply to have the nonsense laughed out of him 
Had his parents consented to Ins tmsH and permitted him fo 
retain to England, be would probably, ha\e been the first to 
regret it, and long before he could baie reached England, he 
would have been as anxious to return to India as he now was 

to qnit it 01 if the thoughts of Miss D had <!ufficedto keep 

up his resolution duiiiig the whole period of his voyage, at all 
events six months of idleness m England would certainly have 
cured him of Ins Indo phobia Instead of quitting India to be 
an idle and a useless man as would infallibly have been the 
case had he got bis own will he left Calcutta in January 1802 
to enter upon a career of usefulness and acUvlt}, which led him 
on eventually to the highest offices in the state He was ap 
pointed Assistant to tlie Resident at the Court of Scmdia 
and set out to join Ins appointment His principal was Colonel 
Colhub an old friend of his father who was probably willing 
to requite the kmdnebs whicli he had received from tlie Major, 
by doing all that lav m his power for the advantage of young 
Charles Butins ideas of kindness were peculiar — a clever 
gruff old Indian who regarded all joung men as puppies, and 
felt It an incumbent duty to dock their ears Mr Kaje s com 
nq|^t upon the whole matter is m the spirit of tlie Baconian 

That Jack Colima and Charlee Metcalfe had their differences, and 
could not agree to differ anucablr and philosophically la clear The 
story IB a very old one within every mans experience mtelligible 
without mystery Colonel Colima was cold miperions and OTCibear 
mg He waa known by the name of Kmg CoUuib and he hadhttle 
toleration for those who did not recognise his soTereignty He looked 
upon Charles Metcalfe as a yassal and as a boy He stood upon his posi 
tion and he stood upon hia age. He exacted a deference which the youth 
was alow to conc^e he daimed a superiority which waa not willingly 
acknowledged. The boy thought the man ajrogant and dommeering The 
man thought the boy forward and presumptuouj It is probable that both 
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wen rjjjht It ta almost a condition of early talent to "be vam and sell- 
sufficient It does not much matter The vanity and self sufficiency are 
soon rubbed off 

Quito true But lio'w GenoTBllj by the very pTocosses to 
"wbjcb old Jack subjected young Charles ‘ It is good for a 
inau that be bear the yoke m hts youth , and we have not any 
doubt that Metcalfe was all the better for having “ hia nose 
held to the grinding stone However he resigned his ap 
pointment, and on the lOlh September, 1802 he arrived in 
Calcutta Three weeks later he was appointed an Assistant m 
the office of the Chief Secretary to Government and here his 
official life properly began for now be had made up his mmd 
to abide by his calling, and gradually did he enter with more 
alacrity on the discharge of liis duties and more and more did 
he concentrate bis staoies to the point of preparing himself for 
the responsibilities of an Indian official So far as appears 
from his letters and journals he seems to have now stood aloof, 
to a great evteiit, from the gaieties and dissipations ol Calcutta 
Society, to have plodded contentedly at his official work and 
to have spent a large portion of Ins leisure time in liistorieal 
studies Altogether Charles Metcalte is now a promising 
young man having got rid of most of the noubense which 
made him fancy himself so nnliappy during tlie first months 
of Ins sojourn in the orient Yes— a promising lad enough — 
much given to theorize, and to fill his common place book with 
rather dry dissertations on rather dry subjects but still a you^^h 
with a warm heart and a strong bead But, perhaps, the turn 
ing point of his life, the great crisis of his career dates from a 
visit of his elder brother Theophilus who took a run from 
China, and dropped m upon him quite unexpectedly Iheo 
pbilus was a fine light hearted fellow, who took things as they 
came and had not a particle of that nonsense m his composition 
which at one time had formed so lar^e an element m that of 
Charles, and of which he had not got completely rid even jet 
It was a great matter for Charles to be now brought into contact 
with this brother And then in April, 1803, he was placed m a 
position that brought him into immediate contact with a gWat 
man and with great measures He uas then appointed an Assis 
tant m the office of the Governor General and was employed, as 
however humble a wheel, in the great machine of diplomacy and 
war The following picture is so well sketched that although 
it may be more appropriately ticketed a scene m the life of 
Lord Wellesley than in that of Charles Metcalfe, we can- 
not resist the temptation to give it a place m our gallery 

* * * * At present it is eii:)ughto say that the complication ot ^airs, threat- 
emng u it did to involve the Brituli power m the greatest war ip whujh it 
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bar] e'ver been cugsged in Jziflia, tbreir a largie ntuouQt of worL into the 
Governor Gcner^ a office and taxed, all the energies of his assistants. 
Lake and Wellesley were m the field waiting the opportunity to strike It 
was certain that ni Statesmanship that m diplomacy could avert the 
inevitable eolhsion Whatev cr may hav e been the wishes ot the Governor 
General, I am alraid it cannot be said that the boys in hia office were very 
desiTons to arrest the war They were deeply interested in the progress of 
events, and their svmpathies were not with the peace makers So it hap 
pened that when intpUigence reached Calcutta, that the anticipated rupture 
had actually taken place and that Colonel Collins hod quitted Scmdia 0 
Court, Metcalfe and hi associates were thrown into a state of excitement, 
m which there was no great intermixture of pain It was mdeed, a memo 
rable day There arc men still living who after the lapse of half a century 
remember all the circumstanceB of that evening as vividly as though thev 
had oteurred m the^resent rcjgn, rorsonae days, the glorious litlfo man ^ 
as bis disciples affectionately called Lord Welleslev had been pacing 
one of the halls ot Government House girding himself up for the 
mip roach mg cribis and now he was prepared to meet it Aided by 
Edmonstone, the political Secretary whose knowledge was as ready as it was 
extensive, he now dictated instructions to Colonel CoUms, now to General 
Lake now to Arthur Welle ley now to John Malcolm and now to Close 
and Kirkpatrick the Residents at the C ourls of the Peishwa and the 
Nizam All day ling these weighty despatches grew beneath the hands 
of the young scribes The brief twilight of the Indian evening passed, 
and left the work i uly halt done. But still by the bright lamp-light the 
young writers resolutely plied their pens as hour utter hour the Governor 
General continued to dictate the despatches, upon which tbe fate of prm 
cipahties depended Words of encouragement little needed, came freely 
from him as he directed this great work and still as 4idajn Bavlev Jen 
kins, Metcalfe, Cole Monckton and others wrote and wrote these weighty 
despatches upon which the events ot the great war were to turn he told 
them ever and anon that their work would soon be done and that there 
was a table spread for them in the banquet room at which they might pre 
sently drink success to the campaign. Though it was now the exhausting 
month of August ani rest and foc^ were denied to them throughout many 
long hours there was not one of them who flagged at hia desk Sustained 
by their youthful enthusiasm, thev continued at their work till past mid 
ht then weary hungry andathn st t hey were conducted to the table 
which had been spread sumptuously frr their autertaiument. It was a fes 
tival not soon to be forgotten A Bpecial message from Lord IrVelleslev 
instructed them to give Iml vent to their hilarity — to use hia cellar as 
though it were their own and not to think that they were bonnJ to be 
quiet because they were in Government House So they drank success to 
the aunpaign in good earnest toasted the gloriou? W elleslcy and his glori 
OU3 brother toasted General Lake and Colonel Stevenson toasted the 
British Soldier and Jack Sepoy and finally toasted one another Acd the 
Governor General did not complaan that next dav his office was not 
very efficient. 


^ho on reading tins extract, does not feel the wish nse 
within him that he were “ a glonous little man’ too? Gentle 
reader, and why not ? You and we may, or we may not be 
or become Governor General of India But that a ‘ neither 
here nor there It may be ours and yoors none the less to 
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shed a genml inflaencaiftround ns, to make our aBsociatea feel 
that it 18 pleasant to be with os, to make our subordmates feel 
til tt It 16 pleasant to serve us — to kindle or cliensh the glow of 
enthusiasm in some young breasts, and stir them up to fight 
all the more manfully the great life battle — and he who does 
all this, 19 a glorious little man aye, a gloriously great man whe 
ther he wield the sceptre of subject realms, or preside at the 
humble family board It might have been all the better bad 
the toasting been more restricted and the ‘ oflSce had been 
ready to begin work next morning, but this was the fault not 
so much of the glonous little man as it was of the times in 
which he lived It is the discovery of more moddtn days that 
man may be merry without being unwise and a discovery it is, 
worthy to take its place with the rail rood, the electric tele 
graph, the etereo'^cope and the lucifer match, — even the dis- 
covery that the effusion of an inordinate quantity of champagne 
18 not essential to the success of a campaign aud that good 
humour and even merriment may be mamtamed without the 
stimulus of ‘ universal punch 

The penod of Metcalfe s employment in the office of the 
Governor General was signalized by his production of a 
memorandum or minute as such documents are called m 
India on a proposal to station a subsidiary force in the 
territory of Scindia This document is given entire by Mr 
Kaye and is a very favorable specimen of the composi 
tion of a young statesman It received the hearty com 
Tnendation of Lord VTelle-ley and as the first taste of blood is 
said to have weaned the tame tiger from all liking to the slops 
on which he had been previously sustained so tins commenda 
tion of the Marquis seems to have eff'ectually revolutionized 
young Metcalfe s tastes who instead of longing any more for 
the dull respectabilitj of a desk in Downing street now de- 
voted his whole energieb to the service in which he was destined 
to attain so great distinction Shortly after he properly 
began his career being attached as a Political Assistant to the 
staff* of General Lake Tho'^e were the days when travellmg 
in India was somewhat more exciting than it is generally in 
these days, when an attack of dacoits on a European traveller, 
though not altogether a matter of the past is so rare, as to 
be the exception rather than the general rule As our young 
“ political ^ was wending Ins way to jom the army of Lord 
Lake, meditating deeds of lofty chivalry, or haply wishing 
that thd" bearers would not grunt quite so loud or jolt quite so 
much his palanquin was suddenly stopped by a band ot armed 
robbers The bearers and attendants, abounding more in 
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discretion than in the other elem^HPf valour, and arguing, 
doubtless, that if there be advantage to him who “ fights and 
runs away * over him who “ fights till he is slain the balance is 
d/orhon in hia favor, who runs away without fighting at all — 
dropped the palanquin and retreated to a safe distance XTie 
odds were altogether overpowering, but the young Etonian 
would not yield without a struggle He seized a club from 
the hands of one of his assailants and for a little time mam 
tamed the unequal contest But his club band was soon rendered 
powerless by a stroke from a tulwar, which cut off the ends 
of two of his fingers Resistance bad been vam all along , it 
was now impossible It was all that could be hoped for, that 
he might be allowed to escape and leave his assailants to rifle 
his palanquin at their leisure He escaped accordingly into 
the jungle, and soon sank exhansted on the bank, of a river 
After a while he was able to crawl back and see how the land 
lay The dacoits had not yet completed their work of spolia- 
tion but ere long it was finished the discreet bearers returned 
to their duty, and Metcalfe was “ carried on to Cawupore, 
where, under the care of his aunt, Mrs. Richardson he soon 
recovered from his wounds, and proceeded onwards to the 
cany) of the Commander-m Chief 

His position m Lake s camp was at first an unpleasant one 
He was of course treated with respect by those m authority 
and with no absolute incivility by the officers with whom he 
associated , but it was evident enough that they regarded him 
as an interloper He was styled the “ clerk, * and was obliged 
to ‘ hold his manhood cheap while any spoke that had taken 
*part in the stirring scenes that had b^n enacted before be 
joined the camp It would not have been very wonderful if 
m the spirit ot those times these taunts and assumptions had 
incited Metcalfe to vindicate hia character for “ pluck, ^ chal- 
lenging one of Ins rivals But perhaps the young .^toman 
may have remembered the episode of Pulfio and Varenus, 
elegantly introduced into Cffisar s Commentaries — “ Erant in efi 
‘ legione forbssimi viri centunones, qui jam pnmis ordimbus ap- 
propinquarent, T Pulfio et L Varenus Hi perpetuas con- 
troversias inter se habebant auinam anteferretur, omuibusque 
* annis da loco Bnmmis simultatibus contendebant Ex us 
Pulfio, cum acernme ad munitiones pugnaretur ‘ Quid dubi- 
‘ tas mquit * Varene ? Aut quern locum probandea virtu tis 
‘ turn spectns? hic, liic dies de nostris qj^ntroversus judicabit 
‘ Hmc cum dixisset, procedit extra nionitiones, queeque pars 
' hostium confertissima visa est, m earn irrumpit Be this as 
It may, our young political adopted a similar method of 
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Vindicating Tus cliaract6v|Pp(i esUbhaiung bis repntation in the 
British camp The forwsB of Deeg, abont forty-five miles 
distant from Agra, was to be redaoed after six days battering 
a breach was effected, and a storming party was told off to 
enter This party Metcalfe volunteered to accompany he 
received permission, and was one of the first to enter the 
breech The effect of this upon his warm hearted associates 
needs not be told. From that day he was tiie admired of all 
admirers, from the old hero Lord Lake, who used to call latn 
hi3* little stormer down to the unbearded ensign, who, if such 
slang was current m those days, would of course pronounce the 
very definite opinion, that ‘ Metcalfe was afincA, and no mis- 
take 

Our author expends a considerable amount of ingenuity, in 
vindication of this escapade of the young Civilian, on the ground 
that he was very young and that some such demonstration as 
this was necessary m order to increase his influence, and so to 
enable him to discharge his important functions with advantage 
M e would treat the matter differently The thing was wrong 
simply But the fault was not Mr Metcalfe s but Lord Lake s 
Lord Hardinge understood a soldier’sduty better, when he or- 
dered ‘little Arthur to the rear, although ^thur held no res- 
ponsible office such as that nhich Metcalfe held and which 
should have prevented Lord Lake s permitting him to expose 
himself to unnecessary danger However, as the thing 
turned out, no evil befel, but much good In hia more appro 
pnate sphere, Metcalfe rendered excellent service, and acquit- 
ted himself in a position that would seem, but for the result, 
to have been far Iwyond his powers, to admiration We can * 
not afford to enter into the details nor would they be of 
much interest, if compressed into a bnef space Suffice 
it to say that at the urgent solicitation of Sir John Malcolm he 
remain^ with the army till the close of the war, and rendered 
excellent service in his own department Meantime, the “ glon 
0 U 8 little man had taken his departure from the shores of India, 
and on his arrival m England had gladdened the heart of Sir 
Thomas Metcalfe, by a glowing account of the talents and pros- 
pects of hi3 son We doubt not that there was joy in Portland 
Place that night, and that the lather and the mother, though 
neither of them disposed to the melting mood, shed tears of 
^oy as their hearts overflowed with thoughts of tbeir absent boy 
It 18 not witbm our j^oviace to discuss the politics of Lord 
Cornwallis dunng his brief administration Had these been 
far more to the taste of young Metcalfe than they were, he 
Would have been disposed to contrast them with those of his 
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former master, to the disparafementAf biS snccesMl*, «s it ww, 
it IS evident that be thouebt that India had goffered gnevottsl^, 
in exchanging Lord WeUesley for Lord Comwalhg “ It ivill 

* be melancholy," says he, in a conhdential letter to hia friend 
Mr Sherer, ‘ to see the work of onr brave armies undone, and 
‘ left to be done over again I hope for the best from Lord 
‘ C 3 administration , but 1 am, I confess, withoot confidence 

It 19 surely unwise to fetter the hands of the Commander m- 

Chief and to stop all operations until bis own arrival We 

* shall have Holkar near us m a few da}8 I wish you would send 
‘ ua money But money was just the thing that Sherer could 
not send and it was the want of this indispensable * sinew of 
war, more than the pacific intention of our rulers (though they 
were doubtlesb peacefully disposed) that led at last to the ar 
rangement of a tieaty of peace with Holkar On the 7th of 
January, 1806, Metcalfe was sent to the camp of Holkar, a 
visit of ceremony on the part of some English gentleman 
being desired by the old Mahratta, m order to give assurance 
to his army that the peace was reoWy un fait accompli, and 
not one of those ru^&s that be was m the habit of practising 
He was received with unbounded joy and rapture in the old 
tiger a den His sketch of the visit is worth framing 

cktuhtn 00 dovlaa Pthe one eyed] appearance la very grave, Jus 
countenance expresaive nia manners and converaation easy He had not 
at all the appearance of the courage that we know him to have The some 
countenance, however which was strongly eipressive of joy when I 
saw him, would look very black under the influence oi r^e, or any 
dark passions A little lap dog was on hia musoud, a strange play 
fellow for Holkar The jewels on his neck were invaluably rich With 
these exceptions there was nothing extraordinary in his durbar which 
was just as might have been expected under the circumatances ot bis 
situation 

This was the last scene of the war drama Mr Kaye gives 
pointedly the eoncUision that we have hinted at above, as to 
the cause of the dropping of the curiam ‘ Men spoke and 
‘ wrote m those days eagerly and emphatically according to 
‘ tlie light that was m them and it is not for us after the lapse 
‘ of half a century to condemn them for that one sidedness 
‘ which is apparent m all their arguments The Lake party 

* were right at Muttra and Delhi The Barlow party were 
‘ right at Calcutta. The views of both parties were tinged by 
‘ local and incidental circumstances If Barlow had com 

manded the army, he would probably have been as eager 

* for the prosecution of the war as Lake if he had been at 

the head of the administration, and immediately responsible 

‘ to the Home Government, would have b^en for lU cessation 
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* -Vnd 1 do not donU that Charles Metcalfe, if he had been 
Accountant General, would haye written just such letters as 

* flowed from the pen of Henry St. George Tucker 
Without any particular leaning to (>bdenism, we confesp 

that we would rather take a bnef from Barlow and Tucker 
than from Lake and Metcalfe Apart from higher considerations 
we have really had no occasion to destroy our enemies in India 
by a summary process if left alone, they always destroy them 
selves But we believe that peace was m 1806 a nccesaity 
Without money the war could not be earned on, and money 
there was none It was not a question of giving or withholding 
what was It was the necessity of not giving whdt could in 
no way be procured 

Metcalfe s occupation as a diplomatist was now at an end 
The “office of the Governor General had been abohelied 
and his orders were, that he should rentam with Lord Ijake, 
till his services were no longer required, and tliat he should 
then retnm to the Presidency in order that when opportunity 
should offer he might be employed lu some other branch of the 
public service. He did not much like this prospect, and re 
solved to ‘ proceed leisurely ” He arrived however, in Cal 
cutta, about the end of the mouth of July, and was doubtless 
received with joy those who knew him, though most of his 
friends of the “ office," and the “ Howe Boys, were now 
scattered over the country But while the affectionate heart 
that was m the youth feh: the blank yet be was now too much 
a man of mark to be solitary m a city, which has ever been 
rather famous for a lionizing tendency Nor had he long to 
wait in idleness In the course of three weeks bo received an 
appointment as first Assistant to the Resident at Delhi His 
pnncipal was Mr Seton, one of oar Indian worthies, whom one 
could have liked to know He had made a moat earnest appli 
cation to have Metcalfe appointed as his Assistant, and the 
terms in which he made the apphcation are as creditable to 
Metcalfe, as any of the many panegyrics that were pronounced 
upon him m the course of a long and distinguished life 

‘ Altboogh my personal knowledge of Mr Metcalfe, he 
wrote to Col Malcolm, “is but BhgM, it is sufficient to con 
Vince me of the troth of what you say respecting him We 
met but once. But it was such an onoe i So interesting a 
‘ meetmg • I already know a ^jreat deal of his character from 
‘ having seen many of hi« private letters, and from having 
‘ been in the habit of fiumJjar mtarconrse with many of hia 

* fViendfi Asa young man of most uncommon abilities and ae 

* qinrements, not have known him wonid have argued 
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' myself rmknown > When tberefoTo we meet, I could not 
‘ meet him as a stranger Ever since I have b^n one of his 
‘ many enthusiastic admirers In the arrangements to be 

formed for conducting the public business at Delhi the claims 

* of soch a candidate cannot be overlooked ^ 

Under such a superior there was no danger of Metcalfe s 
suffering as he did under King Colhns but he felt it pamful 
to be deferred to so much as he was, by a man of Mr Seton s 
position and abilities We think it was Robert Hall that des- 
cribed some man as offering a constant apology to all raan- 
kmd for presuming to occupy the same earth which they 
inhabited and Mr Seton seems to have been affected with 
some portion of this excessive humility which is perhaps 
scarcely leas painful when exhibited towards an ingenuous 
young man by bis superior in age and position, than it> the 
presumptuous insolence of a man of the opposite character, 
when dressed m a little brief authority But withal, Seton was 
a man of noble mind, and personally there was nothing but 
mntual esteem and affection between him and his first Assistant 
Ofl&cially however it was scarcely so The same deference 
which, exiiibtted towards himselt Metcalfe felt to be paintul he 
could only condemn as at once undignified and dangerous 
when manifested towards the puppet Emperor and Ins haughty 
family Metcalfe would haie established matters on their true 
foundation, by resisting every attempt of the royal family to 
be or to seem aught else than they were Seton thought it 
better to give way m small matters that he might interpose 
with the better effect in great ones That the Assistant knew 
human nature better than the principal will scarcely be 
doubted 

In the same letter m which Metcalfe commumcates to Sherer 
bis views on this point he makes an annonncement for which 
we were not prepared — that he was dreadfully and hopelessly 
in debt “ My finances, says he,“ are quite ruined, exhausted 
‘ beyond hope of any reasonable repair you know that I am 

very prudent prudence is a prominent feature in my charac 

* ter yet ever since I came to the Imperial station, 1 have gra 

* dually been, losing the ground which I had gained in the 

* world and at length I find my self considerably lower than the 
‘ nentral situation of having nothing and without some un 

‘ looked for aud surpnsing declaration of the fates in my 
‘ power [favour ?], I see nothing hot debt, debt, debt, debt after 

* debt, before me * Debt was indeed the normal condition of 
young Civilians in those days who used to talk of the time they 
had taken to “ double the Cape, ’ i e ,to get beyond a lakh of 
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Bapees in the voyage of indebtedness Bat we bad supposed 
that Metcalfe bad been an exception to the rule It appears 
however, that it was otherwise and that this was the second 
time that be had fallen into this condition But on both oc 
caaions he resolute!^ set himself to the task of extrication, and 
on both occaaiona he nobly succeeded without external aid And 
this was tbe last time that he ever fell into debt 

Metcalfe s situation was not at all to his mind In addition 
to hi8 dissent from the principles of Mr Seton s procedure 
towards the royal family which, however, never interfered 
ivith then* personal affection and mutual esteem, he was liable 
to be distracted from the political line of which he had made 
a decided election, to the Revenue and Judicial to v^ich both 
from taste and principle, be had a strong dislike But this 
state of things did not long continue In June, 1808 he was 
appointed by Lord Mmto to one of the most important, and at 
the same time one of the most congenial offices m the whole 
service At that time it was deemed necessary, as it has so 
often been deemed since, to make all snug on our Northern 
and Western Frontiers so as to be prepared for the expected 
storm of a French invasion With this view Sir John Malcolm 
was sent to Persia Mountstuart Elphinstone to Cabul and 
Charles Metcalfe to Lahore The selection of a man of 2d 
years of age fur a Mission of such mighty importance, and the 
entrusting him with so large discretionary powers was one of 
those great experimenfs on which few men like to pass a Jndg- 
inent until light is cast upon them by tbe event In March, 1 800 
Metcalfe was waging the great ‘ tea controversy with his tutor at 
Eton and recording m his journal that but for their last des 
pairing etrnggleSf they should have failed In Jane of the same 
year be was sighing like a furnace through love of Miss 

D In June, 1801, he was entreating for permission to leave 

India for ever, and be appointed to the humblest situation in a 
Government office m England But Jo ’ m 1803, he is charged 
with most important functions as the Representative of the 
Governor General with the army, and now, m 1808 he is sent 
to cope with the old hon of the Punjab , — (he waa not very 
old then, but we can never fancy him but as an nlji^ fellow) 
We do not remember, whether the author of Coningsby 
mclndea Metcalfe amongst the list of men who have sig 
nalized their early yeans by great exploits bat a more re 
markable example could scarcely be furnished by univer 
sal history To the enthusiasm of youth he united a won 
derful ahiount of that sagacity which is generally regarded 
as the fruit of long experience, and the two rendered him 
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a worthy representative of the English nation at the court 
of a man who with all his faults, and they were legion 
could estimate these qualities How much the entente cordiale 
that Subsisted so long between the Engbi»b and Runjit Smg, 
was due to the impression made upon him by this mission, it 
IS of course impossible to determine, but it is not difficult to 
perceive, that au Envoy of a different character might have pro 
duced a different result and have altered the whole history of 
the Punjab during the last half oenturj Bv a union of firm 
ness and ronciliation by carefully divtinguisliing between the 
spontaneous promptings of the noble savage a own mmd and 
what was instilled into it by his interested courtiers by maintain 
ing his own dignity and paying all proper respect to him to whom 
he was sent be gradually overcame buspicion and prejudice 
and succeeded in impressing Runjit with the conviction, that it 
was for his interest to maintain friendly terms withthe Company s 
government It is impossible for us to enter mto the detail of 
the marchings and counter marchings that Metcalfe was obliged 
to endure following m the wake of this most erratic genius, nor 
vet into the alternations of hope and fear excited by his vacil 
latioiiB The results of the mission are recorded in history, 
and have been more than once referred to m the pages of the 
Calcutta RemexL Suffice it to state here that after delays and 
evasions innumerable on the part of Runjit after a display of 
most admirable temper, and firmness and wisdom on the part 
of Metcalfe the conquests of Runjit on this side the Sutlej 
were given up to those from whom they had been wrested 
and tb^at a treaty of general amity was concluded on the 
2oth of April, 1809 and signed at Umntsir by Runjit himself, 
and by C T Metcalfe on the part of the British Government. 
It 13 to us very pleasing to find m the midst of a long chapter 
filled with details of chicanery on the one side, and uncompro 
mining seventy on the other such a paragraph as the following, 
indicating that the harassing distractions of diplomacy had not 
stilled the beatings of the warm human heart m Metcalfe a 
breast 

In the middle of ^oT0mhe^ he had received the distresemg intelligence 
of the death of his aunt Ri^hw^son, to whom he was deeply attached 
Some letters written by him at tins time to his afflicted uncle and to his 
‘ dear, and now alas I only aunt Mrs Monson, express the strength 
of hiB gnef He was eager at first to know whether hie " dear dear aunt, 
in her illness ever thought of him ^ ith her mmd, he added, “ oocu 
pied by thoughts of ner children and her beloved sisters, I cannot 
expect that she did But aU thoughts of his own sorrows pas^ away as 
he dwelt on the euffenngs of the huAiand and sister and prayed that they 
might be comforted and sustained by Hun, who alone hss power to wipe 
awav all tears from our eyes “ May the giver of ah things, he wrote to 
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hiB uncl«, “ siTe yon patience Mid fortitude to snpMrt you under the 
heavy pressure ’ And now Lord what ib my hoM ? Truly my hope is 
even in Thee In the midst of life we are in death of whom may we seek 
succour, but of Thee, Oh Lord ? Blcaeed are the dead who die in the Lord, 
for they rest firom Uieir labours. 

The liion of the Puniab having last shaken paws with Ins 
metaphorical brother of Britain the negotiatoi* left Unintsir on 
the 2Dd of May and on the 6th of Jane reached his old qaar- 
ters at Delhi Hia conduct was declared by the highest authority 
in the country to have ‘established a peculiar claim to public 
applause respect and esteem ” This highest authority desired to 
see the man who bad so successfully conducted so difficult and 
delicate an enterprise, and instructed Iiim to apply formally 
for leave of absence but to start for Calcutta as soon as he 
could conveniently do so, without waiting for the official answer 
to his application On the 8th of July, therefore, he reach 
ed Calcutta where he was enabled to forget all the anxieties 
and turmoils of the last eventful months, in the society of his 
brother who had come round from China, with his wife and 
little child But he did not long enjoy this soothing society 
Lord Mmto, considering that the state of the army in the 
Madras Presidency required bis presence there resolved to 
leave Calcutta and believing that there was no man who could 
render him so valuable service as Metcalfe he had him 
appointed Deputy Secretary to the Right Honourable the 
Gorornor-General during bis Lordships absence from the Pre 
Bidency Beyond a pleasant trip and the advantage of en- 
larging his circle of acquaintances no results seem to have 
flowed ftom this appointment While at Madras his heart was 
saddened by the tidings ot the death of his sister in law, to 
whom he was greatly attached Theophilus Metcalfe, during 
his first visit to Calcutta had married Miss Russell, a niece ot 
Sir Henry Russell one of the Judges of the Supreme Court 
In the beginning of 1809, they came round to Calcutta for the 
benefit of her health and Charles had all the best feelings of 
his heart called forth by a few weeks intercourse with hia sister- 
in law whom he describes as ‘ really one of the most sensible 
the most amiable and the most virtuous of women In 
the beginning of January he beard that she was dead, and that 
the widowed husband, and the motherless little girl, were about 
to proceed to England As Lord Mmto did not leave Madras 
till May and as Metcalfe in February spoke of his brother s 
being about to sad immediately for England, we presume that 
the brothers did not meet 

Before his return to Calcutta Metcalfe had been appointed 
to act »s Resident at the Court of Scmdia, the same Reside ncj 
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10 wljich lie had began bis politicai career as the subordinate of 
Jack Collius In this ofhce be continneil for eight or nine 
nriondis after winch he w is transferred to the Kesidency of 
Delhi on the asponitmeHt of Mr Seton to the Govern 
merit of Piwice of Wales Island Lord Mmto s letter offerifl^ 
him this ^ppointineat gives eo pleasing a view of the manHcrs 
and kindly feelings of that nobleman that we cannot resist the 
temptation of tiansfernng it to our pages. 

Lord Minto to Me METCALFit. 

Calcutta, Feh 20 1811 

Mt Drab Sir — You mav possibly have alreadv heard, though it is 
yet in the Secret Department that an offer has been made to Mr Seton of 
the Goi eniment of Prmce of Wales Island and allh agh it might be 
thon(,ht that he would conaider his present situation the more eJipble of 
the two I have some reasoiiB for supposing that he will be mchnel to 
Accept the proposal In tliat event I shall with (or without) \ our con 
sent name you to the Resiiency of Delhi I kn >w jour martial gemus 
■and vouT love of camps but besides that iiiclmaUou must yield to lutv 
this change will appear to fall m uet iHOpportunely with some informa 
tion and some sentiraenta conveyed m ^ our letter to me )f the 3rd instant 
If you ask mv reasons for so extraor Imary a choice 1 can only say that 
nutwithstandmg vour entire ignoranre of ever\ thmg counted with tho 
business of Defln — a city which I believe von never saw and with 
Ci3 and Trans- Sutlejean affaire of which yi u can have only road and 
notwithstanding jour equal defitioncj m oil other more general qualifiLa 
tione I cinnot find a hett r in the list of the Companj a servants 
and hope therefore for your mdulgence on the occasim 

So Charles Metcalfe Gays Mr Ka>e) now at the age of 
* twenty sii found Inniselt the incuinheiit of an appointment 
coveted by the oldest ofiieers of both vices — an appoint 

^ meiit which in i expect of its importance, its responsibility 
and Its distinction, was not exceeded by any other in India 
below the seats at the Council boarii of Government And 
never had Lord Miiito reason to repent the choice that he had 
made In all his relations with the ‘ Royal Family with the 
people with his subordinates and with all with whom he came 
into contact officially oi personally be gamed golden opinions 
rheie was, m fact, something in the man that could not well be 
described but which compelled every one to like hina — the 
terra is far too feeble — to love Inin with inten>»0 affection 
W^hen the large loving soul of the man lighted up his rather 
homely features lie exercised an attractive infiaence over men 
which »0 have often heard described as partaking of the na 
tore of fascination It was a privilege to know Charles Met 
calfe in tliose old Delhi dajs No one ever charged him with 
any portion of the hauteur or presumption that is often sup 
P«sed to be cUaracteri!»tic of the service to which he belonged 
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and which might have been excusable in the case of so young 
a man elevated to so high a position There was a geniality 
and a humanity m his heart which kept him free from all 
taint of such a vice — Why is it,” said Dr Doddridge to his 
little daughter, “ that every body loves you so much ^ ‘ I do 

not know, said the puzzled maiden unless it be because I 
love every bodv so much , and so if was with Metcalfe Mr 
Kaye suspects that Metcalfe was not pai ticnlarly happy at this 
time and quotes a number of letters which he wrote to his 
aunt, descriptive of the tedium of a life of exile, and the m 
adequacy of riches to compensate for the separation from rela 
tives and friends Now we do not, m the least doul^t that when 
Metcalfe wrote these letters he was perfectly sincere m express 
jug the feelings of his heait, as they were at the time of his 
writing But we suspect that these feebngs were called forth 
by the very act of writing to his aunt His life was one of 
ceaseless activity, when he had no leisure to be either melan- 
choly or unhappy It was only when, at rare intervals he 
boatched a few minutes to write a home letter, that a shade 
of melancholy stole ever him, as he pictured, m bis fancy the 
avocations of the loved ones far awaj So energetic a life as 
his could HW be an unhappy one and even that kind of melan 
choly which occasionally «toIe over him, was as ditterent as pos 
Bible from unhappiness M e are neither poetical nor senti- 
mental but although we may not be able quite to understand 
what the sentimental poets mean, when they talk of the Mux 
ury of grief we yet know that home teehngs and home affec- 
tions, and even home longings which there is little hope of 
being able to gratify do not render the right minded exile 
unhappy m any proper sense of the term Metcalfe himself 
describes the whole thing m a single sentence — ‘ W ntmg to 
any of yoTi always makes me sad But as there were no 
Peninsular and Oriental Company s steamers m those days, he 
could have but rare opportunities of writing to “ any of }on 
Thus the sadness was but a very small item in the congeries 
of thoughts and feelings that composed his inner life , and 
when it did come, it was of another complexion altogether than 
unhappiness. No doubt Metcalfe at Delhi did not sleep upon 
a bed of roses He had to maintain a constant struggle with 
“ Kings Vakeels bikhs Patans and old women ’ and to 
these haraasments was added a most unuompioruising ‘wig 

g ng^’ from the Court of Directors The occasion was this 
e found the Residency m a poor state of equipment It was 
necessary to re furnish it entirely and with the spirit of the 
times, with which his own liberal ideas were quite in harmonj, 
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he expended a large sum for this purpose The furmlure was 
piiblic property, and he indented for it on the public treasury 
The accounts were passed m Calcutta, and Metcalfe was enjoy- 
ing what little repose his harassing occupations allowed him, 
oil the couches and ottomans of the Residency But he was 
not long permitted to be “ stretched on the rack of a too easy 
chair 

The following missive would have disturbed the repose of a 
more somnolent person than the Resident of iJelhi it might 
have awakened any one of the seven sleepers and made even 
the ‘ fat boy’ of Pickwickian celebrity rub his eyes and 
look around him — 

Wc consider the whole disbtuBement to hare been incmred nnder cur 
cDmstances so directly m opposition to the re^fulationa of which Mr Met 
calle could not have been i^orant, and in a spirit of such proftise extra 
vacance, that we cannot poasiblj sanction any part of them [it '] without 
holdinof out to our servants in Mneral, an example of the most dangeroua 
tendency ae it amounts to no leas than an assumed nght to disburse the 
propert> of the Company at the discretion of indiyiduals, di>eated of all 
wholesome control We ahall accordingly consider the whole of this dis- 
buTsement as having been made unwarrantably and under the personal 
responsibility of the Resident, and so accordingly direct that he be 
pererajtonly required to jiay mto your treasury the whole araoimt of the 
said sum ot Ra 48 119 G and that the property purchased thus ine^ 
larli be considered as belongmg t the Resident, and not as constituting 
miy part of the Company s dead stock 

Lord Moira, while he communicated this letter to the Besi 
dent resolved to suspend the execution of the order m the 
hope that the Court would take a more favourable view of the 
matter on re consideration and at the same time John Adam 
wrote privately to Metcalfe that the Government intend 

ed to resist the encroaching spirit of the Court of Direc- 
tors ’ It was quite as much the affair of the Government as 
it was of Mr Metcalfe for his accounts had been passed m 
Calcutta and the disbursement formally sanctioned We can- 
not quite make out from the narrative whether the refund 
w as ultimately insisted on but it was not of much moment 
to Metcalfe whether it was or not With the salary and al 
lowances that he now had, he could afford to pay 48 1 19 Rupees , 
and even the additional 6 annas and 5 pie would not have 
made him bankrupt and whenever be could afford a sum for 
any good purpose, he never grudged it. But he bitterly felt 
the censure pronounced upon him by his honorable masters 
It js probable, however, that this affair had, upon the whole a 
good induence upon him It touched him in the very point 
where he was most assailable, — his desire of reputation, or love 
of approbation It is a great matter when a young man is 
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brouglit to tTic determiiiatioTi to Jo pimply wlidt is r^lit with 
out reference to the opnuoftthat may b# formed of firs doings 
by anv man or by all men ThrrKe happy ia-tli« man who can 
sav m down right God s trntlf, 

T ^0 lc«med to-prii* the sitent deed^ 

And not the elatterm Dundee at iti beele 
Wbiih raoji call fame 

Hather valuable learning tins — Tfortli more tbajr Ry 
48, U&-6-5 — and learning tliat is seldom acquired, save in the 
«ichool of disappomtment ^ In whatever spiritT* h« wrote to 
Xtord Mittto * my cooJoct may be judged — whatever return, 

* my services may receive, 1 shall continue, as lowg as 1 serve 
‘ the Company to serve with unabated zeal and entire devo^ 
‘ tion unfounded censure cannot depress me neither shall a 

* diminish my farthfuJ exertions Highly as I pnze the ap 

^ probation of the Honorable the Court of Ihrectors il I have- 
the misfortune not to obtain it the approbation of my own 
‘ conscience will support me and 1 shall not sink under ceu 
*■ sure however severe when I feel that it is not merited, and 
see lhai it arises Iroin error \nd this promise lie faith- 
fully kept \t this very time we hnd him propounding a 
most important Joenment on the subject of the land settlement, 
m whitb ha proposed the system of village settlement, which 
was subsequently adopted m the North Vt est Provinces and 
also taking the bold step for those times, of advocating the ad- 
mission ot independent Furopeius into the Company a ternto 
Ties To us It cannot but seena a strange thing, that sensible 
men should have so long opposed this measure But so it 
With all great discoveries Men think them impossible before 
they are made and then they wondei that they were not made- 
socmer 

We can, in an article hke the present, give no idea of the- 
m 111 ti fui lOQs duties that at this time occupied the attention of 
the Resident of Delhi At a most critical period m tho his- 
tory of our Empire in the East with a new Governor General 
upon the vice regal throne with a council openly m disagree 
ment with their chief not merely upon matters of detail hut 
OB the great principle on which oar administration was to be 
conducted in respect of oar relations with the neighbouring 
states with these states along our whole frontier, sti ainmg hke 
|;reyhound 3 m the slips , wiJi an exhausted treasury and an 
inefficient army Liord Moira required the aid and the counsel 
of men who like the children ot Xssachai of old ‘ bad under- 
fitandiiig of the times, to know what Israel ought to do 
Amongst these men was Charles Metcalfe^ who m official ani 
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serai papers discussed with great sagacity all kinds of 

questions political, financial and military His counsel was 
acceptable to Lord Moira, who knewdiow to appreciate powers 
like those of Metcalfe His sentiments were generallv m 
accordance “With those of the Governor General bat he did 
not adopt them becanse they were so Jo fact, they were nn 
changed throughout the “ vigorous'’ administrations of ‘ the 
glorious little man, and of Lord Hastings and the mild and 
conciliatory governments of CornwaUio and Minto 

Unpractipefl he to fawn or aoek To power 

By dootrinea faskionad to the varji ig hoar 

Thns prepared to like each other, by mutual esteem and by 
a general coincidence of sentiments the Governor General 
and the Delhi Resident met each other at Moradabad at the 
end of November 1814 

There were many miportant qacstions to be pnt to the Delhi Resident 
— much information to be sought which only he could satisfactorily 
afford — what effect our recent disasters [m the Nepalese war] had up<m 
the people of the Delhi territory and the adjacent country and on the 
mm^ ot the dependent chiefs and independent princes of Hmd >atan — 
what would he their influence on the mind of Runjit Smgh — what steps 
should be token to counteract fheir mflaence— ^what course of conduct 
ought to be pursued towards Bhurtpore — ^whether and under what cir- 
cumstances the Governor General should have a personal interview with 
the King ot Delhi — whether the power of granting native titles should ba 
left in the hands of the imperial puppet or assumed bj the Bnlish Govern 
ment — u he ther an agent m>ra Shah Soojah the fngitive Ring of Cabul 
should be received in the vice- regal camp — and lastly what was the gene- 
ral piLtical nnd military conditi n ot tbeUpwr Provinces of India, with 
reference to the defence of our frontier and the expediency of consobdat 
mg our power m the in tenor of India For the solution of all these 
questions the Governor General and his ministers looked eagerly to Met 
^fe a amvol in camp 

Tlie great principle of Metcalfe s advice was m one word 
deciiion He instinctively saw the eid at all times and in 
those times more especially, of attempting any thing by means 
which might risk the possibility of failure when every inetanr^ 
of failure must serve to increase the number of our enemies 
He therefore urged the employment of all the forces that 
could by any means be collected for striking such a blow a<« 
would enable us to dictate terms to the Goorkhas of Nepal 
Any thing short of this be regarded as only eiposing ourselvoa 
to disaster which might issue in destruction It is a singular 
fact — but a fact not the less — that England has always under- 
rated her enemies , that she has scarcely ever been engaged 
in a war m which she did not endanger all by a feeble ^gin- 
ning, and refuse to pnt forth her powers, nntd she found 
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herself on the bunk of niin That we, of the present genera 
tion are worthy sons of those who have gone before us, let 
Chillianwalla and the Crimea testify 

One result ot this meeting was a confirmation of a desire 
that had previously been formed in the mmd of the Governor 
General to have Metcalfe trinsferred to the Presidency Ihis 
was difficult to arrange and we need not enter into the details, 
which were highly honorable to all concerned The transfer 
did not take place at this period, and Metcalfe continued to la 
bor at Delhi with his accustomed energy At the close of 
the year 1815 Metcalfe was enlivened by another visit of hxs 
elder brother who was now Sir Thoophilus, their father 
having died m the previous year To a man of Metcalfe s 
feelings the loss of his father — and that of Uis mother two years 
after were a great blow His ideas of success were all resolv 
able into the one of making a sufficient fortune, to enable {iiffl 
to retire and cheer the declining 3 ears of his father and 
mother This one idea is re produced again and again m hia 
private correspondence , and we all know what a shock is 
given to the whole mental system, when it is thus violently 
driven from the line on which it had been steadily moving 
Well was it for Metcalfe that he had his hands full of employ 
raent that occupied his whole tune, and more than employed 
all his enetgies Not oidy were his strictly official duties 
of the most engrossing kind but he was so mixed up with 
public afifairs that be seems to have been a sort of general 
referee m public affairs Thus we find bir David Ochterlony 
and Sir Jasper Nicolls reporting to him the success of their 
operations, the latter congratulating him on the success of 
our arms against the Goorkbas He had also a vast amount 
of private correspondence and his high official position did 
not set him above the numerous applications that are addressed 
to almost all men m India for the execution of commissions 
of all kinds, from the procnring of a valuable oriental manu 
script for a great European library, down to the purchase of a 
Kashmir scarf or a pair of bracelets for an Ensign s bride 
The Nepalese war being now at an end the Government 
were at leisure to enter with less distraction on the great 
Central India question ” We have seen that Metcalfe enter 
tamed very decided views as to the line of policy to be pursued 
towards the native states and these views he novy embodied 
in a most important document, which he presented to the 
Governor- General, and which, comcidmg m its principles with 
Lord Moira s own sentiments became hia mam directory fbr 
the application of these principles It was a game on which 
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the existence of our Indian Empire was staked, a game in which 
a false move might be fatal The pieces on the board were not 
kings merely, but contending dynasties — those that counted np 
their pedigree to the days of the Mababbarat and those whose 
grandfathers had been cow herds and policemen , — knights of 
oiders unknown to our Heralds College, but not the less 
founded upon wild notions of chivalry — not bishops and priests 
merely, but the three great faiths that divide the larger portion of 
the human race, — Kjastles and forts that bad been deemed impreg- 
nable for centuries — and a host of minor interests that were 
mdividuallv of comparatively little moment, bnt which tended 
indefinitely to complicate the game The policy that Metcalfe 
advocated, and that Lord Moirft adopted was of the “war with 
a vengeance type a line of policy that is never good m the 
abstract, but one which m certain circumstances, may be the 
least evil of pos&ible lines Such circumstances we believe 
existed m 1816 4 great war was the es&ential condition of 

the existence of the British power m India and the only ques 
tion was, whether we should conduct that war energetically and 
win or conduct it so as to ensure our own destruction, and then, 
leave our multitudinous and multifarious enemies to destroy one 
another Against the decided line of policy there was an 
argument that with the home authonties out weighed all that 
could be urged in its favor This was the financial argument 
But this was at last obliged to give wav to the force of circnm- 
btancea The cloud gradually became blacker and at last the 
hurly burly began On the morning of the 16th of October, 
‘ 1817 the Governor General took the field Of the events 
‘ which then ensued great events following each other m 
‘ rapid succession until the war with the Pmdans had groivn 
‘ mto a new war with tlie Mahrattas, it is not the province of 
‘ Charles Metcalfe s biographer to write m detail Still less 
IS It the part of the reviewer of his biography to enter upon 
such details Though Metcalfe had nothing to do with the 
fighting, he had much to do with the diplomacy of the war 
To detach one powerful chief from the confederacy of our 
enemie«» to peisuade another that it was for his interest to take 
part with that power which must eventually be paramount 
in Asia — all this was not so brilliant service as the storming 
of a fort, or the leading of a forlorn hope , but it was not less 
necessary to the success of theoperations And such were the 
duties that devolved on Mr Metcalfe and he performed them 
well It has probably never been generally known till now 
how important was the part he acted in the subjugation and 
pacification of Central India, and how much we and the 
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country are indebted to him for theestaldibhm^ot of (hat pow'er 
which la committed to ns m tbia land Hus la one of the great 
nsea of biography aa distinguiahed from history , and we may 
notice m passing that Mr Kaje ie conferring a great obligation 
on all those who desire aocnrate knowledge respecting the Ins 
tory of British India, by composing a senes of works tliat 
will constitute what we may call » biographioal history of our 
Eastern Empire 

At last the sword was sheathed ‘for lack of argument * oar 
enemies were destroyed, or converted into friends — that term 
bemg used of course in a conventional sense which those who 
know £lie history of oriental principalities can understand 
borne of their princes were our prisoners others had exchanged 
the tone of proud defiance tor that of Jowhe<»t sopplieatioa 
India was revolutionized From that date the Bntisli power 
was established beyond any reaEouable doubt Ibe question 
sometimes aro^e till then whether it could be maintained or 
no Ihe question since then has only been how it could be 
best aud most easily maintained 

And now for a time at least Metcalfe s connexion with Cen* 
tral India was to cease On the 10th ot July 1807 he bad written 
to Ins friend SJierer ‘ For my elf I never 1 assure you can 
lose bight of the object to winch you guide my thoughts I 
‘ mean Adam 9 office [the Political Secretaryship] I despair 
indeed of ever gaming it but I do not the less desire it It 

* IS the only situation in India that I think of I would make 
‘ any exertions to obtain it if I expected success But I fear 

* I fear, I fear that 1 have no chance And now on the Oih 
of October, 18i8 the same John Adam hiraself wrote to him 
«t the request of Lord Hastings to inform him tliat the Pri- 
vate Secretanship was about to be vacated by Mr Ricketts 
who waa about to proceed to England and the Political Secre- 
taryship by Mr Adam himself on his elevation to a seat in 
Council, and that Lord Hastings desired to-“ double up the 
ofiices and confer them both on Mr Metcalfe Onthe23id 
of the same month he intimated his acquiescence in the ar- 
rangement. The pam of leaving a place where he had enjoy 
ed much happiness, and attained much distinction and — wha^ 
16 of far more consequence than all, — had done much good, 
was softened by the knowledge that he was to be succeeded at 
least m a department of bis office, by Sir David Ochterlony 
This fine old soldier bad been removed from the Residency by 
8ir George Barlow, when Mr Seton was appointed to the office 
And although ‘ such an explanation of the oircumatances 

* bad been offered to him, as to convince him that he had not 
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forfeited the high opinion of Government yet the iron had 
entered deeply mto hiB aonl He had achieved high distinction as 
a soldier m the interval , but he had never ceased to long for an 
opportumty of retrieving the character which he supposed that 
he bad lost There seems to os something very touching m 
the following extract of a letter that h^wrote to Metcalfe in 
January, 1818 

In twelve days I shall complete my sixtieth year, and in 
‘ that long period have never but once had ju&t ground to 
‘ complain oi ill fortune or ill usage but that once, though 
‘ It has lad me to unexpected fame and honor has for near 
‘ ]y twelve years preyed upon my spirits and all I have since 
gained appears no recompense for a removal which stamped 
me with those who knew me best and loved me most as igno- 
rant and lULompetent and with the world in general as venal 
‘ aud culpable A feeling which I cannot describe but which is 
‘ quite distinct Irom the love of ease and the advantages of a 
Residency mikes me wish for that situation I would not 
^ care where the name alone seems as if it would wash out 
a stain Enviable must have been Metcalfe s feelings when 
towards the end of the year, at the beginning of which this 
letter was written lie was the first to commumcate to hia 
old friend the joyful tidings that he was to he his own successor 
m that very Residency from which he had been removed 

9o Metcalfe was inducted as Private Secretary and a few 
days later, as Political Secretary We have seen how from the 
commencement of his career he had set up this as the great 
aim of hib life and now he had hit the target m the white 
But it was the old story — 

Man nerer m but always to he blessed 

The office, winch, m a time of difficulty would have called 
forth all hiB faculties required little now but hard fagging 
officul routme Nor did he find that he occupied a situation 
of so much independence as he had held at Delhi He was 
tJie erne man there at Calcutta he was one of several We 
cannot wonder then to find that he eagerly caught at a propo 
sal made to him by Sir John Malcolm to the effect that he 
should endeaiour to-get him«elt appomted to succeed Malcolm 
himself m Central India with the view of carrying out his 
favourite plan of so uniting and regulating the several 
states as to form them into a separate Presidency 
or at least a Lieutenant Governorship The flame kmd 
led by Malcolm s letter actmg upon the tinder of his own 
taste for grand schemes, and his felt, though scarcely acknow- 
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led^ed, discontent with 1 m» present situation, was fanned by the 
receipt of a letter from Mr Maijonbanks tendering his resig 
nation of the office of Political Agent in the Nerbudda tern- 
tonea Here was the very scheme which Malcolm had sng 
gested, beginning to develop itself spontaneously If Met 
calfe could be appoint5^3 to succeed both Malcolm and Marjo 
ribanks a beginning were already made, of that system of 
consolidation which was to issue in the anion of all the Besi 
dencies and Agencies into a single political charge It was a 
grand scheme worthy of its originator, and though not then, 
It has since been to a eonsiderable extent realized Ihe 
Lieutenant Governorship of the North Western Provinces is 

i QSt such an office as Malcolm contemplated althongh the 
[IB its of tlie jurisdiction may not be quite the same Wo late 
ly heard it asserted that the three men in all the world who 
had most influence for good or for evil were the Emperor of 
Russia, the Emperor of France, and the Governor of the North 
West Provinces And, indeed, it were difficult to over state 
the importance of the office Xlegarding the measure Met 
calfe asked the advice of John Adam, who cordially approved 
of It, and advised that a definite proposition should be laid 
before the Governor General at the pi oper time A scheme 
originating with Malcolm taken up with enthusiasm by Metcalfe, 
and cordially approved by Adam, could scarcely fail of ac- 
ceptance with Lord Hastings and although it was a delicate 
matter to break it to biia as it mvolved the setting aside of 
arrangements that he bad effected with considerable difficulty, 
and as it might seem to betoken a want of appreciation on 
Metcalfe a part of the honors that had been conferred on him 
by the Goyemor General yet it was favorably received He 
seems at once to have gone into the proposal and it was ex 
pected that it was about to be earned out But it was not to 
be at this time Instead of this Metcalfe was appointed to th© 
Hesidency of Hyderabad, and towards the close of the year all 
was ready for his handing over his Secretaryship to Mr Swmton 
and proofing to the capital of the Deccan Accordingly, on the 
10th of November he left Calcutta,and m due time arrived at 
Hyderabad On the 26th he was presented to the Ni/am and 
from that time he was immersed in the troubled sea of political 
and moral profligacy that inundated the court and capital of the 
Deccan Upon political matters We can do little more than 
touch of the moral state of tbmgs we may form some idea 
from the manner m which Metcalfe spent hit> first Sabbath in 
Hyderabad 

On Son<ffly, th« 2dth went to Church Afterwaida retunied the visit 
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•f the Commanding Officer, Colonel Boles, who, with the ftnfiF, had called 
on mo on the 23rdL Was received in the cantonments with aalntes, and 
had a guard of the Grenadier Company of the 30th N I drawn up for ma 
at the CommandiM Officer’s I had heard much of the overdoing of those 
matters at H-vderahad , and was therefore prepared for all the hmora I re- 
ceived The Sermon at Church was about Aurungzebe, Lord Chesterfield 
and Mr Fox, to the text of “ Vanity of vamties Si is vomty 

On the 26th Novemher paid my first visit to the minister, Afootteer ool 
Jloolk and dined with him He has a splendid house fitted up at great 
cost, and with some taste He gave us an excellent dinner and conducted 
his entertainment in very good style I am not m favor ot dining with 
people who cannot or will not dine with us and only went on this occa 
Sion, because I did not choose to mate difficulties regarding what had been 
customary under my predecessors especially as I Iwi not received charge 
of the Keaidencj and was in a manner under the guidance of Mr RuaseD, 
who acoompamed me as did also all the gentlemen of the Residency, m 
eluding his party and mine 

Rajah Chundoo-Lall jomed us after dinner, and we Mt home about half 
past ten, having been entertained with a nauteh Mooneer-ool Moolk s 
manners are good Two of hia sons are fine boys Chundoo Lall s man- 
ners are also good 

This extract excites painful feelings m our mind But 
•we are not without hopes that the date of the visit to Moo 
neer ool Moolk was the 27th and not the 26th not Sunday, 
but Monday The passage was written on the 28th, and it the 
second paragraph do not refer to the 27th, tliere is no record of 
that days proceedings Moieo\er the second paragraph is 
introduced lu such a way, as if it were meant to refer to a 
different day from that to which the hrst paragraph refers 
It would be, we confess a considerable satisfaction to us, if this 
conjecture could be verified 

0^ course Metcalfe was immediately at work Great reforms 
had been attempted by bis predecessor, Mr Henry Russell 
but as yet the Nizam s country was in a dreadful state of mis- 
government It was the Resident s part to endeavour to put 
a stop to the disgraceful state of things and yet the Reisidant 
had no authority to interfere directly with siffairs of internal 
admini&tratioD ‘ That during the period of Metcalfe s Resi 
‘ dence m the Deccan the inhabitants of the Hyderabad pro 

Vinces were rescued from much oppression — that the rights of 
‘ the agriculturists were more cleaily defined— that extortion 
‘ was checked — and justice rendered something better than a 

mockery — is not to be denied He did not labour m vain 

* His best reward was in the increased happiness of the people 
‘ but tne commendations of the Government, ever so aear to 

* him were not withheld It was said afterwords, when there 

* was an object m the distortion of the truth, that Metcalfe had 

* been gmlty of improper mterference in the mternaJ affairs of 
‘ the Nizam s Government Bat the system was not his system 
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He found it m operation He only gave it greater and more 
‘ beneficial effect 

In OUT review of the life of Mr Tucker, we alluded to the 
transactions ot the Nizams Government with the house of 
William Palmer and Co , which ultimately led to a collision 
between the Board of Coutrol and the Court of Directors 
This house had managed to get the Nizam and hia Government 
entirely under their power They bad advanced enormous suras 
of money to the Government at 25 per cent interest, and 
had received assignmentb of lands yielding revenue to the 
extent of thirty lakhs a year Partly because the on 
ginal transaction had been sanctioned by the Resident of the 
day and partly because one of the partners of the house was 
connected by marriage with the family of Lord Hastings, the 
arrangement was generally understood by the people of the 
Deccan to be one with which the British Government had 
directly to do This does not appear to have been the case 
but there seems no reason to doubt that the ‘ house ^ mten 
tionally fostered the idea and tliat they employed it for their 
own advantage The house, indeed had become so identihed 
m men s minds with the British Government, that even in re 
mote districts, where the cabals of the capital were but little 
known it was said that the revenue winch they paid on ac 
count of the lands assigned to William Palmer and Co was 
paid into the Bntish treasury Gradually indeed, there had 
grown up m the Deccan a power greater than the Nizam — 
greater than the British Resident — greater than the Governor 
General of India It was the belief of tbeministei^that so long 
as he had the house on his side, the support of the Resident was 
of comparative!} slight importance lO secure this large sums 
of money, in the shape of annual allowances, were paid to 
‘ members of the firm, or their near relations Even the sons 
‘ of Mr William Palmer, boys at school in England grew 
under this mighty system of corrupbon into stipendiaries of 
the Nizam, If the stipends were not paid, they were carried 
‘ to account in the books of the firm at an interest ot 25 
‘ per cent , and thus increased the ever increasing em 
barrassmenta of the Nizam, and rendered difficult the regenera-* 
tion of the country 

Such viQA the state of things when Metcalfe joined the Re- 
sidency He was more than well disposed towards the mem- 
bers of the house of W Palmer and Co The head of the 
firm weslhe brother of one of his dearest friends , Sir William 
Rumbold was nearly related to the Governor General, and 
had been Metcalfe s guest at Delhi, where he had nursed him m 
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BicknesB with the kindness of a brother and the tenderness of a 
sister , and Dr Lambe was an old friend It was not, therefore, 
from any prejudice against the house but from an overpowering 
sense of dutj that Metcalfe felt himself bound to do what could 
be done to check the monstrous evil and to rescue the INizam 
from the hands of lus extortionate creditors The method 
which Metcalfe propo^jed for the accomplishment of this end, 
was that the Government should open a b per cent loan in 
Calcutta, and that thej should pay off the Nizamis debt* He 
consented to the introduction of a clause into his letter, recom 
mending that Palmer s people should get an additional gratuity 
of BIX lakhs, in consideration of the loss which they would sus 
tain by having so large a sum of money thrown upon their 
hands before they could possibly make arrangements for re 
mvestmg it and although Mr Kaye sajs that he subsequently 
reproached himself for this good nature we think it was not 
more than fair But it was of little consequence one way or 
other hir William Rumbold bad influence enough to stir up 
opposition to the echeme in tlie most influential quarter and 
moreover to embroil Metcalfe with the Governor General 
His lemonstranee to Lord Hastings is a fine specimen of 
manly and dignified compobition He felt that he was wrong 
ed — by one from whom he had a right to expect bettei treat 
ment — in a particular which not onL affected him personally 
but tended to degrade Ins important office during his tenure of 
It and in all time coming into a nullity Metcalfe was not 
the man to hold his tongue under such treatment and the 
letter winch be wrote to Lord Hast ngs must have shew a that 
nobleman that he could nottrvmple with impunity on the honor 
of a high spirited English gentleman and a faithful and ener- 
getic public servant W^e believe it was the first and the last 
time that he ever attempted to do so The dissension rose to the 
greatest height, and it was only at the close of Lord Hastings s 
^.dmimstration that a reconciliation was effected His depar 
ture took place on the first day of the year 1823, and but 
for the injudicious reviyal of the controversy in England by big 
friends and those of the Palmers the subject might have been 
allowed to rest for ever As it was these friends brought all 
the artillery of invective and insinuation to bear upon the 
conduct of Metcalfe and only succeeded m establishing all 
the more firmly his character for inflexible integn^ and manly 
determination not to be turned aside by any influences from 
the path of duty 

W e have now touched on the !»alient points of Metcalfe s 
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career throughout twenty two vears of bis Indian bfe , and 
we doubt not that many who honor us by the perusal of our 
article, will wonder that it hitherto contains no record of his 
siokneaees and leaves of absence on sick certificate We 
know that there are many amongst our dear friends ‘ at 
home, who conceive of Indian hie as mainly composed of the 
two ingredients of getting ill and getting well But their ideas 
are formed altogether on too limited an induction That 
these are individuals, belon^j^ing to the class designated m 
India as John Company s bad bargains," who spend their 
lives m receiving visits of the doeloi, and m paying visits to 
the hill sanatana, with occasional intervals ot dull heartless 
work m the cutcherry or on parade, is doubtless true , but the 
normal condition of Indian residents is woik, energetic, vigo 
rous work quite as hard as is endured b^ Buropeans la any 
zone from the equator to the polar circles The fact seems 
to be, that we write home month after month without saying 
any thing about our health , then we write that we are in the 
Doctors hands, — and the latter announcement makes ten times 
more impression on our anxious friends than the previous want 
of any announcement and the conclusion is jumped at, all 
too hastily, that we have been ill for a Jong time, but have 
saidmothing about it, until it became impossible to conceal it 
1 his IS a mistake, we repeat, for it is of importance to dissi 
pate such a mistaken idea At all events, Metcalfe was more 
than twenty years m the country before be was visited by any 
disease that laid him aside from active labor And no wonder 
though at this time his health broke down To a man of ins 
conaututiou, the controversy with Lord Hastings must have 
been a sore trial It was a violent shock to all his previous 
habits and ideas. And while m the midst of this period of 
anzietj and depression he received tidings of the death of his 
elder brother We have seen already how smcerely he was 
attached to this brother, and how good an influence the elder 
had exorcised over the younger They had both looked 
forward with earnest longing to the time when they 
should both be able to retire from their respective services, 
and settle down in England to enjoy all the delights of taste- 
ful leisure, and especially to rejoice in each other's society 
But it was otherwise oraoined birTbeophdushad gone to Eng- 
land on sick certificate, with the expectation of soon retorning 
to Clqna but bis malady was too deep-seated for even his 
nativa au- to remove, and m the month of August he died 
This was the last ingredient of bitterness infused into Charles 
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Metcalfe s cm), and as letter after letter arnved, with the ad- 
dress, “ Sir Charles Metcalfe^ Bart” he thought with bitterness 
of heart, that the title was all too dearlj bought,fiinee it had come 
to him through the premature death of a brother, to whom he 
owed so much His health failed under the multipbed dis 
tress 4.nd this advantage the weak seem to have over the 
strong that the illnesses of the latter, when they do come are 
generally more severe and mtractable A great authority has 
aaid, that a great nation cannot engage m a little war , and we 
may say that a strong man seldom has little ailments There 
18 something very touchmg in such expressions as we find m 
some of Metcalfe s letters of this period coming from a man 
to whom sickness is a strange feeling, — a man moreover cut 
off from the grand alleviation of sickness, the soothing care 
of a gentle wife Here we might quote, with more truth than 
originality a quotation that can bear repetition without dan 
ger of becoming hackneyed. 

Oh woman I m our hours of ease, &c 
But the subject is a serious one We are no Stoics, to 
deem that sickness and pam are in any circumstances no evils 
hut their evil is abundantly enhanced when they befal the 
bachelor in a remote station One day Metcalfe was worse, 
next he was no better, and the third he was not getting on so 
well as he would have liked The tidings of his illness reach- 
ed Calcutta, and not only his personal friends were disquieted 
by the fear lest one whom they loved so well might be taken 
away from them but those m the highest places m the 
state began to bethink themselves that Metcalfe was not 
a man who could well be spared The suggestions of his 
perbonal fnends as to an attempt to do something for his relief, 
met with a ready response on the part of the highest autho- 
rities Mr Henry Wood, C S and Major Snej d made a 
propiosal to Mr Fendall, and Mr Fendall to Lord 4mherst 
and Lord Amherst cheerfully consented to it Mr Swinton 
was desired to write to Su* Charles Metcalfe, that the Govern 
ment yacht should be sent to Masulipatam with a medical 
man to attend on Sir Charles Commodore Hayes was in 
structed to get the Nereide ready for sea without delay and CoL 
Casement the Military Secretary was directed to apply to the 
Medical Board to select a competent Medical Ofiieer to pro 
ceedinthevachttoMasuhpatam, andtbenceto Hyderabad And 
here we cannot deny ourselves the gratification of transferring 
to our pages one of those admirable little sketches, with which 
Mr Kaye constantly enlivens his works — a sketch which no 
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one wlio has ever come m contact with Simon Nitolbon, pro- 
foasionaJly or personally, will deem oyer colored 

The selection, liowevbr, was nut pnmanly made by the Board At that 
time, and for maw years afterwards the hif^beet Medical authorit\ m 
India was Dr [Mr ^ Simon !Nicolsun He "ft as a gentleman of weat pro- 
fesaonal expenenoe, extensive scientific acquirementa a mmd weU stocked 
with general literature and of such kindliness of heart, and smoentv ot 
manner that sickness lost ludf its terrors when he stood by the bod side 
There was a healmg power m his very presence — in the blended insdum 
and gentleness of hia speaking face, — and the first word of ossnmnee that 
he uttered People came from remote places to consult him and when 
they could not m^e their way to the Presidency they sought his advice 
through the medium of fnends, from a iistanae His practice was only 
Lnut^ by the impossibihtj of perfommig more than a certain ameunt of 
work within a certain spate of time At all houra of the day and at all 
hours of the night his horses were in harness and his coachman was on the 
box There was a carnage always waiting at his dior, ready to le place 
anc therm tlie day tune as the e:^au3ting climate incapacitated man and 
beast from farther seivice or ti whirl mm awaj m obedience to some 
nocturnal summons But for all this he net er grew rich The penniless 
subaltern had his imremitting tare as freely as the wealthiest Member of 
Council 

How many there are who can testify to the faithfulness of 
this portrAiture The present reviewer wUl not soon fojget the 
effect upon himself of the first word of assurance that he 
uttered He had been told that there was no hope of his 
eyer being able to liye much less to work in India He had 
therefore no prospect before Inm but ol a short hte of uselessntss 
and dependence, and an early death leavmg an unprovided 
family when Mr J^icolson was called in to give the final verdict 
Hjs questions were tew hut to the point His “ first (and last) 
word of assurance is deeply written in our memorj — ‘ ^ ou 
itiast not go home And we did not go home, and manv a 
day of cheerful work have we gone through since then And 
many is the eye that gazes with respect and fondness on 
“ old Nicolson ’ when his wasted but still stalwart figure is seen 
m bts verandah , and many is the heait that blesses him, eis 
the thought recurs of scenes like that, where the sen 
teuce of life or death was read on those grave thoughtful 
features, before it was uttered by liib lips cannot now 

say more , but we could not have said less without doing 
violence to feebngs that we share with multitudes of the grate 
tul patients of Simon Nicolson 

‘ Old Nicolson, as he was called even in those days, after 
tie fashion of our hearty Anglo Indian vocabulary had no 
dififirn\ty in selecting for this important nnsBion, Ranald Martin, 
who was destined ere long to achieve a name only second to 
Nwolsqn s own, and who hod the melancholy satisfaction, two and 
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tweaty years after this of doing all tliat human skill and kmdn^ 
could do to alleviate the final sufiTeruigs of him to whombe was 
now sent to num&ter On the 7lh of November the yacht was 
despatched The tidinga of ita arrival at Maaulipatara reached 
Metcdlfe at Bolorara whence he immediately set out for Hy 
derabad to meet Mi Martin He waa able to render his 
patient immediate service bat still it was deemed advisable 
that Metcalfe should proceed to Calcutta^ both for the sake 
of rest and for the purpose of obtaining the personal attend 
unce of ‘ old ^llcol8on ' He accordingly came up m the 
Neretde landed m Calcutta on the 21 at of December by the 
end of January, he woe on the high road to recovery, and 
before the end of February, Njcolson and Martin had the satis- 
taction to report him ‘ dismissed cured ” 

Thus began the year 1824 Throughout its course wo find 
him faggmg unweanedly, — work work, morning noon, and 
often far into the night, but cheered by the reflexion that his 
labour was not in vain, and enlivened by correspondence with a 
faw congenial friends At this time we find him first alluding to 
lumours as to his being destined to fill an expected vacancy in 
Council but be regarded the prospect without exultation It 
presented itself to him m the light of a breaking up of his 
iiabits a violent intermeddling with his half executed projects 
ot reform and a disruption of those ties which, united him to 
many attached subordinates and friends The removal from Hy 
deiabad was soon to take place, bat not to Calcutta On the 
16th of April, 1825 Lord Amherst wrote to him that it was 
considered good that he should resume the office of Resident of 
Delhi He felt it a great grievance to be removed from 
Hyderabad but there was no place m India to which he would 
nut liave been removed with greater regret than to Delhi 
His biographer s account ol his feelings in the prospect of leav- 
ing Hyderabad is quite pathetic 

Never had more unwelcome honors been conferred on a public servant 
tlian those which now descended upon Sir Charles Metcalfe In ^ite of all 
tile vexataons and annoyancefc which beaet hia position, the Hj derabad 
Residency had become very dear to him More than twenty years befote, 
he had recorded a resolution not to form any more romantic attachments 
but he had been formm^j them ever amoe Indeed, it may be said of turn 
that he fell in friendship aa other men fall m love There was at once an, 
ardor and a tendemeea m hia affection little removed fitom the degree m 
which these iinali ties evince theraaelves m our attachments to the other 
sex He had mthered round him at Hyderabad a beloved circle of frienda, 
to be broken from time to time by the necessitiea of the puhhe semce hut 
tilviavs to re unite agam And although some of these fnends might 
accompany him to Delhi, it waa certain that the old Hyderabad party oonld 
never again afflendile m rte pleasant integrity It was with extreme depreji- 

w 
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sJon of epinta, therefore, that he now made his preparatkiia for the coming 
change 

lo many readers this will seem mere sentimentalisin, with 
which they will congratulate themselves that they cannot 
at all sympathue. Tlie wor^e for them At the end of 
August, Sir Charles reached Calcutta, and declining the kindly 
proffered hospitality of Lord Amherst he took up hts quarters 
wifh an old friend Major Lockett of the College of Fort 
WilJiam 

We have said that there was no place m India for which 
Metcalfe would less unwillingly have exchanged Hyderabad 
than Delhi But this statement refers merely to* the •place 
The o^ice lost all its value m hts eyes fiom the consideration 
that he was to supersede his old friend Sir David Ochterlony 
This noble old hero had again faded to secure the approbation 
of Government, and hii removal had been resolved upon Met 
calfe knew that this was determined, whether he should accept 
the oflBce or no but it was with poignant sorrow that he pro 
ceeded to take possession of tne place from which his old 
friend was to be ousted The old man seems to have been 
pleased at the thought of not being superseded by an unworthy 
successor and to have been more than pleased at the thought 
of settling down m a house that be had bought at Delhi, and 
pending the remnant of his days in the society of Metcalfe 
But this expectation was not destined to be realized On the 
4th of Jnlv he wrote an affectionate letter to his friend and on 
the 15th he died On the 26th of September a meeting was 
held in Calcutta for the purpose of paying a tiibute ot res 
pect to hi3 memory Sir Charles Metcalfe presided and he 
was not deterred by the consideration that lua old friend had 
died under the cloud of Government dii>up probation and 
virtual censure, from expressing the feelings of his full heart 
towards a bray© soldier n waim friend, and a noble man 

On the 2i8t of October, Metcalfe arrived at Delhi The 
first matter of public moment that claimed his notice was the 
state of our relations towards the Bhurtpore Rajah 1. he 
throne was now occupied by Doorjun Saul, who had usurped 
It on the death of his elder brother though that brother had 
left a son, who had been acknowledged by our Government 
as the rightful heir On hearing of the usurpation Sir David 
Ochterlony had prepared instantly to marcli upon Bhdrtpore 
with >^hat force he bad at his disposal This measure was 
censured by the Government as precipitate and unwise hile 
Sir Charles Metcalfe was in Calcutta he Was asked to state 
freely hia opinion aa to the course of conduct to be adopted 
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towards tte usurper, and although he had every reason to 
believe that his advice would not be acceptable to the Go 
verument, he had given it decidedly in favor of “ vigorous 
measures Whether convinced by the progress of events 
or by the reasonings of Metcalfe the Government agreed 
to the course of policy recommended , and Metcalfe pro 
ceeded to Delhi empowered to effect the restoration of the 
boy Bulwunt Singh by persuabion if possible, otherwise 
by force The Comraander-in Chief Lord Combermere, 
was inbtructed to hold in readiness a force adequate to the 
prompt reduction of the principal fortresses m the Bhart 
pore country and for carrying on military operations m that 
‘ quaiter on the requisition of the Resident, Sir Charles Met 
calfe The requisition was soon made as it was at once 
manifest that the end in view could not be effected by negotia 
tion On the 6th of November, Lord Comberraere and Sir 
Charles Metcalfe met the latter directed the advance of the 
army and prepared to accompany it to the walls of Bburtpore 
On the 18th of January l82b the British, flag was planted on 
the Bhnrtpore citadel and the -prestige of the British arms 
which bad been tarnished by failure before the same citadel 
twenty years before, was re established 

Aftei his return to Delhi he was fully occupied with judi 
cial and revennal affairs and liis warm heart was gneved by the 
loss ot two of his dearest friends But new excitement was 
before him On the 11th \pril 1826 he had been nominated 
Provisional Member of Council and on the retirement ot Mr 
Harrington m the autumn of 1827, he set out for Calcutta to 
take possession of the vacant seat To say that he worthily 
occupied It were superfluous He toiled like a galley slave , 
day by day and night by night he was at bis desk quire after 
quire of paper was written on all manner of important subjects 
and his hospitalitv which he considered a duty, was princely 
"Various ways did lie try for overtaking the full amount of work 
and of hospitality that be regarded as devolving upon him by 
right oflnsofi&ce , but he could not by any means satisfy himselt 
on either point He seems at last to have adopted with res 
pect to the former the method that most men find to be the 
best or ratber the only practicable method (however it may 
contravene the sage advices tiiat are lavished npon us all in 
our youth setting forth the mamfold advantages of regularity, 
and having our time regularly portioned out to particular em 
ploy men ts) — the method of taking work at the broad side, doing 
— and doing with his might — what bis hands found to do For 
the other part of bis supposed duty he fell on the expedient of 
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issuing a standing invitation for a ball on third Monday of 
every month The moon seems to have shown a decided 
approbation of this arrangement and to have waived m favor 
of it her proverbial character of cbangeablenees , for Metcalfe 
informs ns that the thud Monday in each month is always a 
moon light night I 

There was not much favor to begot by bis exertions in the 
Council at this period He adopted the role of a financial 
reformer and brought upon liimself the usual consequences 
‘ I am regarded (be says) as a relentless hewer and hacker of 
*■ expenditure and am sensible of black and sour looks m con 
sequence Still I am well and happy I feel Jiat I stand 
alone but I also feel that I know the path of duty, and 
* am endeavouring to pursue it Our expenditure exceeds our 
‘ mcome by more than a crore of Rupees The Government 
which allows this to go on in time of peace deserves any pun 
isbment ITie Government of whicli I am a part shall not 
allow It, The cause gives me irresistible power, and I will 
force others to do their duty 

On the 6th of ^nl 1828 Sir Charles Metcalfe thus wrote 
respecting Lord William Bentinck 

I look to the new Governor General e coming witli some cunoaity but 
without apY sai^ame eMettAtiona If I find that he has a hearth the 
pubLc welrare, i will follow him and support him with all my soul if 
not I will continne to perfirm mv own dut\ with or without success 
aa at present, and stand alone as I now do 

Lord William Bentmck had a heart for the public welfare, 
and ere long Sir Charles Metcalfe found it out and gave 
in his allegiance to his new chief not perhaps so enthusiasti- 
cally as he bad done eight and twenty years ago to the gJon 
ous little man, but not less heartily and sincerely On the 
4th of Jnly Ltwd William took the oaths as Governor 
Genera? and on the 22ud of the same month Sir Charles 
wrote thus — 

I like the little that I have seen of our new Governor-General veiy 
much — he ib a straight forward honest, upright, benevolent, sensible 
man, who will, I trust have tbe mtereet of the State at heart At least 
be seems disposed to enquire and thmk for hunBelf, and to avoid falling 
under any one s influence 

But with all personal respect for the Governor General, 
Metcalfe and he did not at first get on well together ‘ He 
and I (said be on the 2nd of December) do not approximate 
‘ which IS rather surprising to me, for many of our sentiments 
‘ are m common -with both of ns Metcalfe suspected that his 
Lord8ni|> had been prejudiced aghast him by some of his old 
afitagonists in tbe Palmer controversy And this is not impos- 
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sibl« , for wliile those who have suffered wrong can forgive 
and forget those who hare inflicted the wrong can seldom 
do either It is therefore not impossible that some of those 
who had attempted to blacken Metcalfe s character before may 
have insinuated vague suspicions into the mind of his Lordship 
before he left England But certainly there must have been 
very gross misrepresentation empJojed if the conduct of the 
Hte Resident of Hyderabad were exhibited in a light tliat 
Could have led Lord William Bentinck to view him with 
Coldness and turn awav from him with dislike Perhaps 
after all there was nothing of the sort The Governor 
General was an Englishman and when we have said that, we 
have said enough to account for any degree of coldness and re 
serve in his bearing towards a stranger Metcalfe liad been bo 
Jong out of England had been so young when he left it and itad 
been so long accustomed to the comparative empressement of 
4nglo Indian manners, that he did not make allowance for the 
difference of climate At all events the stiffness soon wore off 
and for many years Lord William and Sir Charles maintained 
a cordial friendship, founded upon mutual esteem and frank con 
fidence friendship whicfi only death was able to interrupt 
It was only necessary that they should understand one another 
in order that they might “ approximate Their end a^dmims 
trators of India was one the good of the masters whom they 
served through the good of the millions subjected to their 
control 

On the 11th of November Mr Butterworth Bayley re 
tired from the service, and Lord William being then m the 
North West, Sir Charles Metcalfe became Deputy Governor 
and President of the Council In 1830 Sir John Malcolm 
retired from the Governorship of Bombay and it was rumoured 
in Calcutta that Metcalfe was to be his successor Next year 
Mr Lushington resigned the Governorship of Madras 
and an effort was made to secure the succession for Metcalfe 
But the appointment was given to Sir Frederick Adam, osten- 
sibly on the ground that Metcalfe s services could not be dis- 
pensed with in Beimal At the close of 1831, it was agreed 
that bis term of office, which would expire m August, 1832, 
should be extended for an additional penod of two years Thus 
for seven years he laboured on — a hard working deep-think 
mg far seeing member of the Supreme Council oi India* 
His views might not always be sound but they were always 
honest If they were sometimes behind the present age, we 
must remember that the last twenty years have been years of 
unexampled progress, and that his notions on public ques- 
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tions were as imith ahead of those of his contemporaries, aa they 
might be behind those of stateainen in our (fay We have IiaJ 
good and faithful Members of Council since tlien, — as Robertson 
and Ross and Millet and Lowis and Lowe, but no one of them 
has exceeded Metcalfe m zeal labonousness and integrity , nor 
is It any disparagement to them to aay that no one has equalled 
him ID geniu'i and far seeing sagacity 

Ifie new Charter of 1833 was now passed It provided for 
the establishment of a new Presidency at Agra , but this part** 
of It was soon after virtually repealed, and the result was only 
the establishment of the Lieutenant Oovernorship of the North 
Western Provinces On the 20tU November, 18B3 Sir 
Charles Metcalfe was unanimously appointed to this office 
and the appointment was sanctioned by the Crown 4. month 
afterwards he was nominated Provisional Governor General of 
India in the event of the death or resignation of Lord W il 
Iiam Beutinck The old Charter expired on the 30th of April 
1834 hut Lord ‘William Ben ti nek was then at Ootacamund 
A practical difficulty therefore, arose, as to the inauguration of 
the new Council It was an amusing dilemma which if we uu 
derstand it aright may be thus stated 1 here could not be a 
Connell formed until a Council was formed ’ — or thus — If the 
Council^ere not a Council before it became a Council it could 
not be a Council after it became a Conned Lord William how 
ever cut the Gordian knot by a proceeding confessedly illegal 
but which was legalized by an act of indemnity After a good 
deal of vexation as to the Agra appointment in consequence 
of the curtailment of the powers attached to the office, Metcalfe 
took the oaths on the 14th of November the day of Lord 
William Bentmck s retnrn to Calcutta, and assumed charge 
of the Government of Agra The seat of Government was 
temporan/y fixed at Allahabad The approaching departure 
of Metcalfe from Calcutta, caused a melancholy sensation 
among all ranks and conditions oi men W© are generally 
regarded as a somewhat apathetic communitj but events like 
those of that November shew that we have hearts m our 
breasts if they can only be reached A dinner by the So 
ciety of the Bengal Club , a dinner by the “ Community’ m 
the Town HalJ a grand ffincy ball by the gay , and public 
addresses by the Buropeans the East Indians and the Natives 
were but the external demonstrations of feelings of os real esteem 
and affection as ever were entertained by all classes of citizens 
towards w public man Nor were the Missionanes behind to 
express tlieir grateful acknowledgment of the countenance and 
sapport, that he had so liberally afforded them in their efforts to 
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diffuse among the oaiiveg of Indm^ the benefits of moral and 
religious instruction No less gratifying than those tributes was 
a letter of congratulation which he received from the * glo 
nous little man under whose auspices he had commenced hia 
official career and to whose traimng he rejoiced to ascribe the 
success that had marked it He set out for Allahabad in the 
middle of December and reached it we suppose, about the 
end of the month But he bad scarcely time to look around 
Turn when he received intelligence which required his ira 
mediate return to Calcutta Lord William Bentinck, 
although he had returned from the Neilgli ernes in greatly im 
proved health * broke down again as soon as Tie got the 
harnebs again on hib back Sir Charles hastened down to 
Calcutta, and on the 20th of March 18d4 he bade farewell to 
bis friend and took possession of the highest office — really 
though not formally the Governor Generalship of India is 
such — that can be held by a subject ot the British Crown 
We are afraid that we have very imperfectly succeeded in 
conveying to our readers the strong conviction that has been 
produced in onr own mind by the perusal of the work before 
us, how richly this lofty dignity was deserved Metcalfe 
was a great man great by nature greater by the steady 
direction of his natural powerb to great objects grea^fcpeciaf- 
Jy m high principle and nndeviating integrity We believe 
there was not a man in India who did not rejoice at his eleva 
tion, and wish that it might be permanent — and permanent 
It ought to have been The Coart of Directors, and that por- 
tion of the people of England who knew or cared aught about 
the matter — not a very large poi tion, it mu»t be confessed, — 
were as one with the people of India m this sentiment But 
the Ministers of the Crown would not consent We have 
alieady adverted to this controversy in om notice of Mr 
I utkers Life, and shall not again enter upon it We confess 
that we think a good deal may be said m favor ot the die 
turn of Mr Canning that m general it is better to appoint 
an English stateamau than an Indian officer to the Governor- 
Generalship But admitting the applicability of the rule m 
ordinary cases, we must be permitted to say that Metcalfe’s 
was an exceptional case , he was an exceptional man , and the 
circumstances of India — at the commencement of the opera 
tion of a new Charter — were exceptional too Like other so 
journers m this eastern land we left our party polities behind us 
when we quitted the shores of old England, but we confess 
tint it would have given us some sort of satisfaction, bad we 
been able to reflect that it was only a Whig Ministry that 
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thus opposed the righteous claims of Metcalfe, supported as 
these claims were by the ^olce of the Court of Directors and 
by the unanimous wish of the people of India But it was not 
so Tl>e Tones, having come into jiower before the appoint* 
meat was made, equally with their predeca<isor8 refus^ to 
listen to Metcalfe s claims and appoint^ Lord Heytesbury to 
the office It was even with difficulty that Lord Lllenborough 
was prevailed upon to agree to the provisional appointment 
of Sir Charles Metcalfe to act m the event of another va- 
cancy 

While Metcalfe occupied the nce-regal chair only #mtil the 
Court and the Board could agree as to the person who was to 
displace him, it might not have Buipnsed men much if he had 
gone through the routine work as steadily and quietlvas possible, 
and refrained from measures of permanent importance But 
this was not Metcalfe s spirit If he had been to hold the 
office but for a single day he would have done with his might 
what hns hand that day found to do Equally removed was 
he from the base spint ot embraeing the opportunity, which 
hi8 temporary elevation ga\ e him, of pushing through mea 
surea in which he was personally mtere^-ted, and which he had 
been disappointed in his attempts to carry wlide be sat at the 
Councililloard Before he heard of the appointment of Lord 
Hevtesbniy, and while he waited for that noblemau a arm al, 
he acted m all respects as if he had a long lease of the office, 
omitting nothing, hurrying nothing We have moie than 
once alluded to the munificent liberality of bir Charles Met 
calfe , and it is scarcely necessary to say that it shone out more 
bnghtlv than ever when he was drawing the large allowances 
of Governor General One or two instances are ^iven of this 
The following may be taken as a specimen — 

An application was made to him on behalf of an educational institution 
known as the * Parental 't.ciidemic Institution wliich owing to its bene- 
volent exertions, had involved itself m debt Metcalfe at once enquired 
into the circumstances of the case aseertained the sum reij^mred (X500) 
to rescue the Institution fiom the obligations which depressed it, and sent 
a cheque for the entire amount 

This is not n strictly correct account of the transaction 
The application was made to Sir Charles as Governor Genend 
for Government aid. He told the deputation that waited on 
him that he could not, in accordance with the existing regu- 
lations, propose the application of public money for the object 
for flunh It was solicited The deputation letired crest fallen , 
but what the Governor Ceoeral could not do, Sir Charles Met- 
calfp did, and the cheque came us stated This was no unusual 
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liabit witb him Several lastanoes are given in the work before 
uSj of his granting from Jus own puree sums that were asked 
for from the purse of the State In an earlier part of the same 
work the author imputes this habit to the impression that w'ls 
made on kis mmd by the wigging that he got about the Delhi 
Residency furniture He seems then to have resolved that^ as 
he had then been accused of indenting on the public treasury 
for the means of mimstenng to his own coratort, he would 
rather err m future on the other side^ and that in eveiw case 
ol doubt he would rather expend his own resources ^an 
those of the Government. 

The great act by which the Governor Generalship of Sir 
Cliarlee Metcalfe was distinguished, was that which established 
the Feledom op the Press in India It is true that during 
the whole period ot Lord William Beutinck’s administration 
the press had been practically free But the restrictions upon 
it were still on the statute book, and might have been put in 
force at any moment The press was in the condition of 

Uncle Tom m the family of St Clair, kindlv treated but 
a slave still, and liable to be handed over, on the death of its 
master, to the tender mercies ot a Legree It is therefore to 
Sir Charles Mete die that it owes its freedom and as ahum 
bk member of the ‘‘ fourth estate in Indm, we heartii^ tender 
to his memory the tribute of onr grateful acknowledgments 
Hippilyitis not necessary now to refute the sophisms by 
whuh it ims often attempted in former days to be shewn that 
the 1 c tnction of the press was onl^ a restriction of evil that 
it was always free to speak out what was good The term 
^ood was of uour^ie used as a synonym for — w?iai was accep 
table to the censors The freedom of the press is nphi, and 
it would be uuwoithv to argue the question on the ground of 
expediency but now that it is not necessary to argue the 
question at all, we may be allowed to point with some satisfac- 
tion to the result Our press may be deficient in literary 
merits How could it be expected to compete m this respect 
with its mighty brother in London? But no restrictions 
could remedy this defect and we venture to say that, m rmr 
spect of all of ahich Government censure could take cogni- 
zance the press of India will bear fair comparison with any 
presa m the world And the proof is, that during the twenty 
years that have elapsed since its hbeiation, it has never done 
any harm It has been influential only for good, and for 
good It has been influential m numberless instanceB We do 
not mean that it has always been right It has frequently 
been wrong, m its treatment of individual persons and of 

X 
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public meaBurcfl But ’when it has been wrong it has beeh 
powerless, its influence being counteracted by the good sense 
of the community * 

Our readers are of course ay are that Lord Heytesbury 
never came to India The Torv mimstiy were obliged to 
retire The Whigs came into office m time to cancel his 
appointment — most unconstitutionally and unwisely as we 
think — and towards the end of the year (1835) it was an 
nounced that Lord 'Vuckland was to take the place that had 
bee^ destined for him And now it became an agitating ques 
tion to Metcalfe what he was to do There was now no doubt 
that the Agra Government was to be shorn of ^ts intended 
importance It was not to be an independent Government, 
but a mere Lieutenant Governorship, or Head Commissioner 
ship His triends at home were anxious that he should le- 
mam, and he himself had no desire to go But the question 
y as whether he would have a worthy field for his exertions 
and whether it was worth the sacrifice of what he had 
looked forward to for thirty yeais the mm of his career 
a seat in Parliament At this time he received the high 
honor of the Grand Cross of the Bath an honor very seldom 
conferred on a Civilian The solicitations of fais fnends in the 
Court, ift appointment to the Provisional Governor Generalship, 
ind the favorable impression made upon him by the demeanour 
of Lord Auckland, at last prevailed, and he made u^ his mind 
to proceed to his North Western Principality imcordinglj, 
having been invested with the Grand Cioss with great pomp, 
and having arranged all matters with Lord Auckland he pro- 
ceeded up the n\er in the beginning of April The period of 
hi3 occupancy of the Agra Govemoi-ship was marked bv no 
stnkmg event "iet it was a period that called forth the pow 
era of his mind, and the afifections of his heart The appear 
ance of the ' Pali Plague in 1836 created alarm throughout 
India, and called Metcalfe s attention to the necessity of sam 
tary measures This is a subject beset with difficulties 
everywhere but these difficulties are abundantly enhanced 
in India The habits of the people are averse to all inspec 
tion, and consequently to all improvement The ngbt of 
poisoning their neighbours with the effluvia of their own tanka 
and drams is a sacred privilege which whoso toncheth, does 
them an unforgivable injury To apply the great prmciples of 
the laws of health to the habits of the people is a mighty pro 
blem, worthy of the exertions of any mam A few months ago, 
we had the pleasure of listening to an admirable lecture on this 
subject, delivered by Dr Norman Chevers, Civil Surgeon of 
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Howrah, before an audience mainly composed of natiTOS A-a 
we observe that this gentleman has juat been removed to a situa- 
tion of more extensive influence and ire hope of greater lei- 
sure we trust that he will carry out the subject We have 
great faith m the process of " bonng, having learned by 
long experience that little good is effected in this world, 
but by inceBsant repetition of truths and principles But the 
Pall Plague was of short continuance It was followed by 
a grievous famine, the effect of a season of unusual drought 
It 18 needless to say that Metcalfe did all that could be done 
to alleviate the evil But httle could be done It remained 
for our days to establish th^t great work, the great Ganges 
Canal, which promises to make such a visitation almost an 
impossibility 

But the Indian career of Charles Metcalfe was drawing to a 
close There was an expectation of the Governorship of Madras 
being vacant, and he might well have expected that it should be 
confeiTed on him But he was told that this could not be as his 
liberation of the Indian Press has been unpalatable to the homo 
authorities V, hether this were the case or not we do not know 
But Metcalte believed it He thought that he had forfeited the 
confidence of his employers He asked point black of the Court 
ot Directors whether it were so or not After lon^ waiting 
he got a short and not very explicit answer , and lie formally 
tendered hio resignation of his appointment and expressed 
his intension of retiring from the service of the East India 
Company On the 18th of December, 1^37, he lelt Agra on 
the Slat he met Lord Auckland at Cawnpore and on the first 
dav of the new year he ceased to be Lieutenant Governor of the 
North West ProvinceB It were long to tell all the forms in 
nhieh the admiration of the public clothed itself Every 
where there was enthusiasm tempered with sadness All classes 
strove to do honor to the retiring statesman It must 
hav e been a strong trial to his constitution But it was over 
at last On the 15th of February 1838, the greatest man that 
ever adorned the list of the Civil Servants ot the East India 
Company left the shores of the land for which he had done so 
much, after an unfhterrupted sojourn of more than thirty eight 
years 

And here we leave him, not because his subsequent career 
is beyond our province Metcalfe was Indian, and every part 
of his history is legitimate ground for a periodical restricted 
to subjects connected with India and the East But we have 
already exceeded the ordinary limits of an article, and must 
deny ourselves the pleasure of saying more Those who wish 
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to know how he pasted his life “at home’' , — ^the circumstan 
ces of hia ^poiutmee^^ to the Governorship of Jamaica, and tho^ 
maimer in which he discharged his duties there lu trymg aud 
enhca] circumstanees , — how he was obliged by the failure of his 
health to return to his natire hind , — how he was subsequently 
appointed to the GoTemment of Canada, — next to India the 
most impOTtant dependency of the Bntish Crown — how he 
was raised to the peerage, at a time when earthly honors had 
lost all attraction for him, save in so far as they served to call 
forth pleasurable feelings of gratitude towards those by whom 
they were conferred — we must refer to Mr Kaye B*most mter- 
estuag and valuable work We conclude by extracting the 
following paragraph without note or comment We only pre 
mifie that the scene of the iollowing history was Malshanger 
near Basingstoke 

On the 4th of September [184fl ] Lord Metcalfe for the first tune did 
not leare his eleepiBg apartment The extreme debility of the sufferer 
forbade any exertion There was little apparent change except m a dia 
inclination to take the nonrihhment offered to him On the following mom 
mg however the change was very apparent It was obvious that he 
was sinkiKg fest UnvuUing to be removed to his lied he site tor the- 
greater part of the day m a chair breathine- with peat diftieiiltj In the 
afternoon he sent for the m ember*, of Ins famili laid his bands upon 
their heads as thej knelt beside lum and breathed the blessing wluch 
he could not utter Soon afterwards he was ccnvejed to hie bed lor 
the first tune few years he seemed to be entirely fi-te from pain His 
mind was unclouded to the last The serene expreBSicin of his coimte 
nance indicated that he uvas m perfect peace The last sounds -rtbich; 
reached him were the sweet strains of his sister s harp xiaing in a h\mu 
of praise to the great Father into one ot the many mansi ins of whose houae^ 
he believed that he was about to enter How sweet those sounds are 
he was heard to whisper almost with his dying breath He sank i erj 
gently to rest About eight * cloik on the evemng of the 5th of Severn- 
her 1846 with a calm sweet smile on his long tjrtnrtdface Charles ITieo 
phiiua, firat and. lost Lord Metcalfe, Kudetod up his soul to lua Maker 
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"^Art VI — 1 A Volv/nteera Scramble throu^ Sctnd^ the 
Punjab, Hvndostoji, and ihe Himalaya Mountains. By 
Hugo James, Army, and formerly with Major 

Herbert Edvjardes, O London. J 854 

2 Shootvng in ike Himalayas a JomrrwX (d Sporting Advent 
turee and Travel tn Gmnese Tartary Ladac, 7%jbet, Cash- 
mere, do By Colonel Frede'nch Markham, C B., d2,nd 
Regiment With lUvistrations London 1854 

We are not sure that we can pve any very intelligible rea 
son for uniting these two books as the subject of one articla 
Tbe fact is that we are actuated by several reasons, which 
separately have httle weight but wruch, taken together, are 
sufficient to justify our procedure to our own judgment , — as 
Fiiet the one reached us while we uere engaged in the perusal 
of the other , — Secondly their authors must have come to In 
dia about the same time Colonel (now Major General) Mark- 
ham having arrived, m command of H M Sind Ilegiment in 
1846 and Mr James havmg as we have discovered bj an 
elaborate process of calculation there not being a date given 
in his whole book, arnved m the same year — Thirdly, they 
are both written by soldiers — Fourthly their authors took 
part m the same exciting scenes in the last Seikh war Mr 
James bemg ‘ with Major Edwardes and Colonel Markham s 
Kegiment forming part of General AVhishs arm’v — Fifthly 
the character of the two books is nearly the same both being 
transcripts from the journals of sportsmen soldiers, — bi’ave sol 
diers and keen sportsmen — both wntten in the style appro 
pnate to that elusa of composition SiJdhly — and let it be 
lastly — neither of them singly would properly afford matter 
enough for an article (although of course, it would be easy to 
make half a dozen articles — and good ones too — out of either 
of them, by means of a cuhnary process with which Reviewers 
are conversant) As Mr James had the precedence in his m 
troduction to us, we shall introduce him first to our readers 
For this purpose we will call m the aid of Major Herbert B 
Edwardes as master of ceremonies 

Major Edwardes tJius describes Mr James s arrival in his 
camp 

“ Our party was increased early in July by the arrival of a 
young volunteer named Hugo James, Qmte a lad, he 
' had come out to India in the expectation of a Cadetship, for 
‘ which he was vainly waitmg in Semde when the Mooltan 
rebellion broke out. He immediately wrote, and volunteer 
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ed to jom me Tlus was in June , the wcathef was perfectly^ 
Dftful, and I was Imng mvsdf on the excitement of a ^^eac 
‘ public duty That a bo\ who had no concern in the matter, 
bhould ever put his liead out of window at such a season 
seemed an act of madness , and J never sent an answer 

* One day however, the young gentteman rode into camp at 
Tibbee with a face like a boiled lobster from exposure to the 

‘ bun and laughing heartily at what he considered the fun 
of the campaign .Noi could I ever cure him of this habit 
though as ne came on purpose to learn the art of war I 
‘ afforded him every opportunity of doing bo and used to give 

* him a few hundred men to take into any ugly place that 
^ wanted stopping up — (Edvsj}d^i> Year mi the Fvajab 
Frontiei tol II jo 604 ' } 

Sueh was Mr Jam^ss d*bvi m nuUtarv lite and a good 
beginning it was fur one of bis temperament For the great 
body of our ofccers, there is no doubt of the salutary influent e 
of a more re^lar and gradual initiation into the duties of the 
profession The training that is so distasteful to the Ensign 
may be acknowledged by the Otneral to have been all for tlie 
beat Habits of regularity and obedience are the best qua 
hues ot the soldier of eveiy grade Ihe opportumties for the 
display of genius are raie m the hie of a Bntish soldier while 
he has daily and hourly calls for those qualities which are bt sfe 
34 quired under the culture of a regular apprenticeship to the 
profession But still there are instances m which such an 
introduction to military lite as that winch befJ Mr James 
may be very serviceable to the development of some of the 
highest and brightest quabties of the Boldier It is otten a great 
matter to task the powers of a young man to the utmost and 
as in the case ot Edwardes Inmselt we have no doubt that the 


events of that stirring campaign made James ten times the 
man that he was before he entered upon, it. Little matter 
though Edrardes was never abl^» to make his subordinate regard 
the matter oa aught but glorious fun be stopped up the ugly 
places none the worse for that Although he seems to have 
been admitted a member of the Council of War, we may be 
assured that Edwardes Lake and Cortland t were not greatly 
swayed by his opinions or his counsels, while it is possible 
that their deliberations might be enlivened, and their spints 
kept up under circumstances of the most depresemg character, 
by the indomitable good humour of the reckless boy Alto- 
gether It appears to us, that Major Edwardes s treatment of 
Mr James stimulating his energies by making him feel that 
he had a part of no email importance to perform, and frankly 
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acknowledging the services that rendered, is highly 
creditable at once to the heart and the head of that fine sol 
dier and generous hearted man, himself no hoarj veteran 
But we have attacked Mr Tames s volumes at the broad side 
and must go back to the beginning He came out, as stated by 
Major Edivardes, in the passage that we have quoted to 
wait foi a Cadetship After a short time spent in Bombay 
he proceede^l to St.mde to join his brothei, whose name is 
not unknown to those who have given heed to the history of 
the transactnms connected with the conquest and settlement 
of ‘ Young Egypt. At Kurrachee be was introduced to Sir 
Charles "Napier, whose dashin >• ofl-hand manner and his real 
frankness towards all those who could not cross his path or 
touch upon that over weening vanity which was the inhrmity 
of hib constitution were fitted to make a most tavourable im 
pre'^slon on the mind of a rattling young fellow like James 
Ihe following ib his account of the interview 

On my landing at Kurrachee the J udge Advocate intro 
‘ duced me to Sir Charles Napier who was then Governor of 
Scinde M e found the hero of Meanee perched upon a 
‘ high stool strongly rosemblmg those used by cleiks in 1 
London banking establishment The General gave me a warm 
‘ welcome and shaking hands in that frank and open man 
‘ ner bo habitual to old soldiers exflaimed Ah I know your 
‘ bruther well only hail one fault to find witli him, and that 
‘ was when he married N ever you marry and you 11 make 
‘ a soldier— a soldier ought never to marry but never mind 
‘ dine w ith me at three to day I am bu<=y now good bve 
‘ And with this hint that he wnshed to be left d^lone — 
frather more than a hint we would sav; — ‘ He once more 
even before our departure from the room regained h s desk 
‘ and appeal ed deeply engaged inspeuting official correspon 
dence At three with clock work punctuality we sat down 
^ to dinner and at intervals during the meal Sir Charles dis 
played his conversational powers to perfrction His anec 
‘ dotes and advice blended (be it remembered) together 
‘ greatly conduced (o the pleasantness of the party We met 
again at tlie theatre, and as a proof of his wondeiful tact m 
recogni 2 :ing persons whom he nad only once met before he 
‘ came up to me and spoke about the evenings performance 
After staving a fortnight at Kuiiachee our author proceed 

ed, in company with Captam M ■, who was going to 

jom his appointment as Resident at the Court of AU Moratl, 
to visit hia brother, who held a staff appointment within thirty 
miles of Kbjrpoor Here, once lor all, let us call our authors 
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attentiorij if our present article should by ohance come under 
his notice, to the absurdity of hia using initials m cases 
IV here there could be no possible impropriety m givmg full 
names. What possible purpose can be served by imposing 
on his readers the task of consulting a Bombay Almanac or 
Army List, to ascertain who was the Captain M , who wos 

Kosiuent at Khyrpoor , tbe C 'j an engineer officer 

who was the only European inhabitant of G^ah, or the 

Captnm F , who commanded the Soinde Camel Corps. 

But to return. Our author proceeded, in company with Cap 
tarn M , and as UbUal, en)oyed the fun of a marc^ in Ind^ 
All was new to him but yet nothmg surprised him He was 
at liome every where, and m the most novel circumstances he 
ftet^^d with all that energy, which la the charactenatic of a 
thorough English boj Awkward enough m manner, and 
without any portion of that bavoii faite, which enables the 
juvenile Frenchman to enter unabashed into a large party of 
ladies and gentlemen whom he never saw before the true Eng 
hshboy wiUbeat all the boys in the world at riding an unndable 
horse or dashing through an unfordable nver W ith such a 
disposition it IS scarcely necessary to say that Mr James was 
an entljusiastiL sportsman and especially that his dehght 
■a as in the hunting of the wild boar, more commoul} called 
pig sticking The following is his account of the sport. — 

Pif, atickiiig 19 one of the noblest aports in Indm even ae these Imes 
fire 1 einff penned fancy raises before me the excited throng of horsemen 
nearly all mounted up m fiery little Arabian. Pteida spear m hand* wait 
mg impatiently outside the jungie fir the wild boars charge three or 
four hundred men, assisted by nmuermie doga of all descriptioiih have 
already commenced beating up the quartern of the j uncle for our hunters 
who aspire to nol ler game permit the deer jackals and foxes, to msh un 
heeded bv Anon the cries and noi&e produced by men and dogs become 
more audible Nearer still nearer they ajiprooch The piq stickeis who, 
with almost maddemng excitement are anxiously expectin c, the charge 
strain everj muscle of tne e j e as they watch the slightest w avmga of the 
tall graefl or hear the slii^hteBt crackline in the thicket With what an in 
descnbable sensation does each heart palpitate, until the enemj makes hie 
amtearonce one and aU raise a Imid snout and for a time no one speaks as 
the boar is fiercely madly pursued by the hnn teiu Tremendous ls the 
pace Icr the first naif mile, when perhaps the boar suddenly turnaround, Ins 
diminutive grey eve savagelv twinkling at his opponent^ uncertain who 
shall first taste hia anger Short is the time allow ed him for cogitation a 
inument lon^, and behold yonder danng horseman, toother with hia 
steed, are rolling on the field Q,uick as thought another nder tohea advan 
tage 0 ^ the moment and plants a spear very gently in the back of the boar 
1 he ice once broken, spear after spear follows in rapid encceswon, but the 
foe has no intention of tamely yielding np his life he likewise watches 
Ills oppcrtunity and singlea out another of his tormentors^ whose hors© 
iiwerviBg thro^h terror, offers too tempting a chance for thehog, who forth 
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with rushes saTBgely at the steed, npping it up, and bringing horse and 
nder to the ground But etUl the odds are fearfully against hmi vain 
are his efforts to gam a neighbouring stnp of jungle loss of blood deten 
orates [detracts *] firom his speed, and agam be is obb^ to face tus pur 
suers with blood shot eye and foaming mouth he makes a fresh att^k, 
which IS repulsed by some experienced hand imamg himself with diffi 
culty and pam agam he flies at one of his foes and a^n is yanquisheiL 
Slowly ho emks down, willing even yet to make a charge if it were pos- 
sible until finally he glonoudy bites the dust, dymg game to the last 

This 18 a fair specimen of our author s style of writing, 
when on his favorite subjects It is not much amiss , only it 
shews prettj clearly the consciousness that he is engaged in 
thht d reach ul task, the making of a book It he had been 
more at his ease and had told his story more in the way in 
which he would have recited it verbally, when fresh from the 
sight of the bcene described, he would have told it better 
But it IS not on the score of literary merits or dements that 
the book IS to be judged It gives evidence of an active 
mind in a vigorous body, displays a very creditable amount 
of zeal in acquiring information, and a spirit of English 
energy with which it is refreshing to come into contact 

In manly held sports, in the study of the native language, 
and m observing men and manners native and European 
our author spent two years in Scinde At the end of this 
period he was naturally anxious that the contract which he 
was desirous of concludmg with John Company, for the mutual 
benefit of the said John Company and Hugo J^anies should be 
“ signed sealed and delivered without further delay , and as 
Jolm did not seem disposed to make the first overtures 
James resolved to show John how much he was losing by his 
delay , and accordingly offered his services as a volunteer 
to Major Edwardes os we have seen Hib account of his j lumey, 
through the terntones of the flawab of Bhawalpore and of his 
reception by that potentate, is among the most amusing parts 
of the book As usual, all was glunous fun 0 have already 
seen Edwardes s account of the volunteer s arrival in camp 
Let us now hear his own — 

On reaching a higher and more open ground the camp of Rajali Shere 
Smgh auddenlv lav stretihed before us To a novice such a scene was 
exciting m the extreme bar and wide divcr»e-colorel tents covered the 

g ’onnd and we paused fora few moments to gaze upon the bu^ camp 
asemg along through the tented field the arrival of another hVnnghea 
was Soon bmited abroad and created no slight sensation Our appearance 
however could not have been very prepossesTfiing or formidable and on 
jierceiving the beikhs curvettmg about upon showy animals the riders 
dressed out as if proceeding to an evening party, I could not resist con 
trastmg the difference between their stately air and that of onr miser 
able jaded httle party [himself and two evidently not prepared for 

Y 
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a small on© for tea In ftct 1 mnat have resembled a “ small pnppy oorr- 
dieted of petty larceny We humedly scrambled thjotmb the streets 
of tents, and were heartily rejoiced oa once more regaining the mid j^gle 
Awardees caanpwafl about four miles from that of the Seikh fUjah 
but owing to the knocked up pomes, we were some time reaching it In 
about an hour and a hat^ I was safe and sound in the gallant Ed warden s 
tent 

How differently a French boy would have comported himself 
under these eircumatances > He would have felt nothing but the 
dignity of hi9 position, as the sole representative of la grande 
'nation in the midst of a race of strangers he would have 
taken off his hat to the loungers in Shere Singh s camp with 
as much calm self possession and grace as a chfevaher of the 
old school to a lady of the Court he would probably have 
demanded an audience of Shere Singh himself and told him 
that as a young soldier he felt it on honour to pay rev erence 
to military glory m his person He would have re^^arded the 
dead beat state of his “ mount as only an evidence of his zeal 
in the (^use of his country and would have been as proud of 
it as the veteran is of his scars Hut very different were the feci 
mgs of the young tnglibhman. He would with the greatest 
pleasure m life, have encountered the stoutest trooper in the 
camp with any weapons —from those which nature gave him up 
to ninety six pounders, but to be or to think himself the object 
of ridicule to appear in public worse mounted than those by 
whom he was surrounded this was just the one thing to which 
his courage was not equal After it was over it was of course 
eapitsd fun like every thing else but it was no laughing 
matter at the time , and perhaps the lobster like shade ot 
his visage, when he presented himself to his new commander 
was not wholly due to the broiling to which he bail been 
subjected, but partly to the blushes called forth by his 
having been the observed of sdl observers, m passing 
through the camp of our ally Be this as it may, he soon forgot 
all hiB sorrows and suftermgs when he received the hearty wel 
come of the young hero under whom he was ambitious to serve 
and was received as a member of the Mess, His account of 
the mode of hfe pursued m the camp is mterestmg He knew 
little of the inner hfe of those on whom so weighty a responsi 
bility was laid "What be had to do with was the outside 
Scrambling for mangoes, and polluting Dr Cole s couch with 
theiT juice knocking down partndges, hares and quail with 
fowlmg-rpieces varied occasiODally \ntli a shot from a nine 
pounder af the enemy s advanced picquets, and recountmg deeds 
of high empnso around the dinner table was all that appear 
®d to UHU »)f what was going oa m that little camp of devoted 
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men Altogether his picture of the active lite in Edw&rdes a 
camp la very pleasing , Edwardes s own book shews the other 
aide of the picture , and both are suitable and appropnato 
to the characters and positions of their authors It is not 
possible for an Englishman to read the two accounts, without 
a glow of satisfaction, without feehng that the count^ which 
sends out men without any special selection and finds that 
those sent are men like these has with the blessing of God, 
nothing to fear from any foe that is likely to bo brought against 
her 

With the blessing of God 1 Yes let not that be ever lost 
sight of It IS all m all It is pleasing to think that before 
Mooltan it was not lost sight of but humbly and devoutly 
asked. 

On Sundaya we aU asseroHed inEJwardeB ^ tent to hear him read prayers 
nor can I remember that ever dimny our camp life, wc neglected the 
ohservanct of the Sabbath day The familiar aeryices under auch circum 
fltancea make a great impreseion on the mind and our tent on thew 
orcaaionB would have formed an admirable picture Con^^ted m 
our native cjstumes m our small place we aonght the aid of Him who 
hath prnaised that where two or three are gathered together m His name, 
there wiU He be m the midat of them 

We cannot foUow our author through the details of the 
campaign, m which he took an important, though of course, 
a subordinate part and which he descnbes 'with that good 
humourt d livehness which forms so strikm^ a feature in his 
character But we shall extract his account oi the blowing up 
of the magazine which was the ‘ beginning of the end of the 
capture of Mooltan — 

By night the hells assumed a magnificent appearance resembling bo 
many shoiting stars, ihouyh olasj ^ more formidable One day a 
number of us -ft ere vie-fting the scene of destruction from a battery 
erected on the s ummi t of a high hill Whilst we atoaousl/ observed 
the amount of damage committed by the flhells there arose suddenly from 
the centre of the fort, what at first appeared to na a huge mound of earth, 
which gradually encreased in snse until it resembled a hill some 600 feet 
in height then it almost imperceptibly changed, andaesumedthe appearance 
of an excesaively dark thunder-cloud, which eventually spread fer and wide 
conceahng both fort and town from our wonder-struck gaze a few mi- 
nutes elapsed, and it entirely enveloped the h^h poeition we were occupy- 
ing although 900 yards frum the explosion. This temfic catastrophe origi 
nated in one of our shells fortunately bursting in a powder magainne, con 
taming several tons of combustible ammunition For several mmutea 
the atmosphere oontmued veiy close not even a breath of wind stuTing, 
but a death hke stiUneBs prevailed precisely similar to that which 
precedes a Scinde dust-storm All the guns ceased finng — aU eyes were 
directed upwards, gaimg with awe at the scene thus suddenly presented 
to them Men even addressed each other m a whisper, for this indeed 
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was nft child s pkv MooLrai was the first to renund us that w« had ndt 
yet contm ^ tn pos»^ ouraelveB of his citadel and he une^uirocally 
tonvmced Ins opponents that he still had guns and powder, bj firmgsever^ 
ronnds frim his lareest piece m rapid succession Once more the shot, 
shell bulleta, and steel went to work, and with renewed Tigonr 

Not bad word paintings thjs bocause ifc is simple and to 
the point But we have our volanteei s irrepressible love of 
fun breaking out forthwith. In the course of the paragraph imme- 
diately folio wmg that which we have just extractei^ occurs the 
following sentence “ As usual in these cases, some laughable 
‘ scenes and saymgs emanating from the wittiest, amused the 
' spectators Our readers, wo piesume can ^imagine the 
Quality of the scenes and saymgs thus introduced. In fact, 
the whole thing was a glonous “ lark qmte equal to the 
squibs and crackers the roeketb and Roman candles which 
give expression to the Protestantism of Juvenile Bntam on 
a Fifth of November 

After the capture of Mooltan, our volunteer accompanied 
a force that was sent to Bunnoo, to support Lieutenant Taj lor, 
who had captured the fort of Lukkeo and was endaavourmg to 
reduce mto order a lawless and refractor\ population His 
health had been very bad for two months before leavmg Mool 
tan and after he had started Dr Cole urged him to return but 
this did not suit lus ideas of the fitness of thmgs There 
might hQ fun to be got in Bunnoo it was all over at Mooltan 
He had now a position of responsibilit\ being m command 
of two uf General Cortlandt s regiments m fact, an actmg 
Brigadier On the march there was a great lack of fun. The 
Seikhs, through whose countrv thej passed would not attack 
them. At Bukkur they halted, in nopes ot getting a day s 
boai hunting, but m a jungle said bj the natives to be stocked 
with bog and deer, thev found nothing but two poor sucking 
pigb the maternal and paternal relatives bemg, we suppose, 
absent on a hunting expedition on their own account and so 
thev were &in to attack with sticks and stones, a flock of rock 
pigeons that had taken up their quarters m a dry well ^fter 
naltmg a few days at Esakhylc and repairing and strengthening 
its fort, they proceeded to Lukkee where thej joined Lieutenant 
Taylor But it was sadly disappointing Tajlor s lorce was 
now too formidable to be attacked and our volunteer couh’ 
get nothing to do in the fighting Ime The only enemy tifat 
waged war with him was the flies, which were a plague of the 
most unbearable character There were^ moreover, antelopes, 
jaiAals and foxes m abundance, and no lack of partndges, snipe 
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and other wild fowl, and with these they were obbged to be con- 
tent Moreover, there was the onental sport of tilting at a 
tent peg, and the occidental one of jamping on horseback over 
small mud walls erected for the purpose. But this sport was 
too tame for our friend , and he and Dr Cole set out on “ a 
scientific, as well as sporting tour, to Dera Ishmael Kham 
These expeditions are not without their effec*- m a social or 
pohtical aspect Grievances are stated by the villagers, and 
investigated without fonnahty by tbe sportsman, who can 
make representations in the proper quarter The aspect and 
character of the country becomes impressed upon the minds 
of those who may have occasion to make good use of the 
knowledge thus acquired either for military purposes, or for 
the more pleasing one of improving the soil, and calling forth 
the resources or the country , and m fact vanous good ends 
may be efiecfced by the “sportsman, li he has only an observant 
e> e and his heart m the nght place 
On arriving at Dera, our sportsmen took up their quarters 
in the house of their old Meas mate, General Cortlandt, and 
pursued their enquiries in peace and comfort. We have stated 
that this expedition was intended to be partly of a scientific 
character but we have not been able to ascertam what depart- 
ment of science found favor ith our tourists Probably, the doc 
tnneof projectiles was more studied than any other subject. 
Here, while pursuing a deer our authors horse 1^ and the nder 
broke his wTLst This laid him up lor a fortmght, which was, 
no doubt tantalmng in a country where six or seven deer and 
one or two boars were frequently captured in a day to say 
nothing of partridges and hares It was after leaving Dera and 
crossing the Indus, that our author first made acquaintance 
with a tiger, but the visitor having dropped in unexpectedly, 
he was not pre{)ared to gu e him that reception, which doubt 
less he would gladly have accorded to such a visitor At Kafl&r 
Kote our tourists received a batch of English letters one of 
which was from Colonel Sykes to the effect that he had pre- 
sented our author with a Cadetship a generosity which ho 
pronounces to he rare indeed. But not so rare as he then 
imagined , for the readers of Major Edwardess narrative are 
avare that Sir Richard Jenkins intended to do the same thing, 
had he not been forestalled by lus brother Director This un 
expected good fortune obhged our author to relinquish his sport 
for the time and proceed to Lahore with the least possible delay 
On his wav, however, be managed to visit the scene of his first 
mihtary adventures, Mooltan where his brother was now esta 
bhshed as Commissioner From Mooltan he proceeded m a 
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steamer to Jhelum thence^ on an elephant, a camel, and, lastly, 
a charpoy, to Wuzeerabad. This journey muafc have been en 
tirely to our author s taste, combining labor with/uw 

An elephant -vras placed at my digposal, but I afterwards rode a camel 
part of the way The ammal was rather a quiet-looking beast, and I 
f^ooliahly volunt-eered to dnve him In my own estimation, the prophet 
himself ooold not hawe enliiited into hia servico, a snpenor or more flkdfiil 
dnver At the commencement we jogged along femonalv but the long 
distance and execrabl> bad road tired both camel and nder to such a 
degree that on arriving at the next^^iUag© I resolved to procure the aid of 
a tew villagers to carry me on a charpoy to W nzeerabad For the benefit 
of thjee who never travelled m India, it will be as well to mention that 
a charpoy is a light sort of four posted bed generally constructed of 
bamboo Like maav other novel introductions, this style of travelhng 
was rather unpleasant, and eventually became more fatiguing than the 
mot] m of a camel In fact what with the heat and dust the last few nailes 
■were really msupportahle but as we hal already proceeded some distance, 
it would have bwn useless to send back for the camel, and it was now 
imposeable to adopt anv substitute for the omehoration of the present 
perplexiDj^ paution llie strange appearance of a European earned on a 
charpoy, by common laborers of the soil certainly rather astonished the 
natives and as our queer procesM m threaded its waj through the long 
bazaar of Goozerat, a feeling of shame crept over me, at finding mysefi 
exposed t3 the curious gaze of such a motley crew 

Hence our author proceeded to Lahore, where he remained 
four months, and of which he gives a good and readable ac 
count Hie city wa^ then just beginning to flourish under the 
benign influences of Sir Henry Lawrence a energetic admin is 
trail on His regiment then proceeded to Barrackpore and he 
followed by ddk as far as Allahabad, and thence by steamer to 
Calcutta. With the account of his experiences in our Aletro 
pohtan City our volunteer, — a volunteer no longer, but a staid 
Oflicer of the Bengal army — commences his second volume , 
and itjth a view we presume, of maintaining the respectability 
of his new position, reads a lecture to his young compamons 
inarms, on the fertile subject of getting into debt and the 
* misery of being involved in pecuniary affairs. Had we not 
resolved to avoid all criticism of the literary merits of the 
work before us we would suggest to him that it is not usual 
among young Ensigns to lament the misery of such 
men as the Banngs and the Rothschilds, who are more ex- 
tensively * involved in pecuniary affiuis than any other men 
m the world. But the subject is a senous one and the au- 
thor B remarks are well worthy of being pondered by all to 
whom they are apphcablo and this class does not comprehend 
Ensigns mone, but all ranks smd eonjjitions of men, except 
those uho have already so fax disregarded their spirit, that 
they eannot contract any more debts, because no one will trust 
them. 
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Giving up to his tender mercies the Calcutta tradesmen 
whose ruinous system of credit he denounces in very strong — 
but not too strong — terms, we must plead the cause of the 
Calcutta servants, whom he denounces as the greatest scoun 
drels living, “ surpa^jsmg all others m villany and deceit This 
censure we cannot endorse It seems to us unwarrantably 
severe and indiscnmmate That there are rogues amongst 
them IS true enough, but amongst what flock are there no 
black sheep ? Even the best are exposed to tempts 

tions from the carelessnees of their masters " I knew l^says 

* the distm^shed Mr Charles Edward Hamngton Eitzroy 
' Yellowplush) what a vallit was as well as any genlmn in 

* servLS , and this I can tell you he s genrally a hapier idler 
‘ an'^omer, more genlmnly man than his master He has more 

* money to spend for genlmn imll leave their silver in their 
‘ we&kit pockets ’ That our bearers may occasionally supple 
ment their small wages bj such perquisites, and that our 
caterers do regularlj charge a per-centage on their purchases 
we do not deny , but we do think that a better race of ser 
vants 13 scarcely to be found an> where than m Calcutta. 

Altogether we are sorry to find that our author was not 
favorably impressed with our city Neither its external aspect 
Its servants its amusements nor its charitable and educational 
institutions, seem to have found favor in his eyes In regard 
to some of these pomts, the only answer is de gusiihus <kc. 
m regard to others, we must take leave to express our suspicion 
that he did not take the trouble to obtain sufficient mtorma 
tion, but took up the reports of others nearly as little mlorm 
ed as himself Kus is the bane of all travellers and temporary 
sojourners m a place They claim to be regarded as autlmrities, 
on the ground of having seen with their own eyes things 
which they may have had no eyes to see or towards which 
they^ have not taken the trouble to turn their eyes. 

Jrom Barrackpore Mr James was ordered on detached duty 
to Midnapore, which gives him an opportunity of descantm 
upon traveling thugs and sportmg But we must say that 
he does not shine in the abstract, so much as m the concrete 
When he describes his own loumev on horse-back, elephant 
back, camel back, steamer, palankeen or ebarpoy, he does it well , 
but when he gives a dissertation on travelling in general he 
becomes dull. ^ with sporting — whether no describes a 
meetmg with the tiger in the jungle, or with the rock pigeons 
in the dry well, he enters into the spirit of ^he thing He 
feels the fun, and he expresses it. But when he tries to analyse 
the feeling, and to expound wherein the fun consists, and why 
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one kind of sport affords more gratification than another, bo is 
treading on ground on wbich he cannot stand. If we mi^t for 
a moment ^opt the slang of the psycholopsts, we would say 
that he succeeds m the but breaks down m the 

tive JBut what is a worse fault stili, he Bometimes mixea up m 
one descnption the general with the particular, m such a way 
that it IS impossible to separate them Numerous examples 
of this occur in the descnption of the march of a regiment 
near the beginning of the secolBd volume and it is all the more 
to be regretted, because, but for this disfigurement, the sketch 
would be a very good one 

The followmg is a graphic descnption of a whrtl wind or cir 
cular dust storm — 

Whirl winds are of frequent ocenrrence m India, tkuugli fteldom of a 
Very destructive description they are just aufficient to create a little 
anno'yancB and damae;e bo as to permit the spectator a indulging m a 
quiet laugh at his friend 8 expense For instance without any previous 
intimation whatever, a tent will be amed a short trip into the air ■*•■*■** 
These whirl winds are termed Shytans or devila b\ the natives 
and are supposed to be the disturbed spint of some mortal who has been 
refused admittance into heaven Un their approach a native mvaritiblv en 
deavours to escape frem the revolvnig dust muttenni? in the interval some 
short prayerfl which according to his taste are either offered up tor the 
devil or on hxe own account If a whirl wind sweeps across the threshold 
the unluck\ omen causea a great panic amongst the residents of the house 
thus signalled out as an object of some coming unknown fate fhe 
fakeers, as usual work upon the credulity of superstitious people and by 
means ot le^rdemam, &c , derive large pecuniarj fees pretendmt, to 
poseesg great influence over the shiians So ignorant are the Bengalis 
that they place implicit relumce upon the infamouB aaaertions of these la 
keers, who for hucksheesh, cover their confiding fdlowers with mnd, order 
them to fast besides a vanetj of other penances wmlinK up with the pro 
raise to ward off all the evil effects that axe believed to follow in the wake 
of a devil s visit 

One IB rather puzzled with regard to the larger species of dame Nature s 
cork fscrewB I nave frequently watched their pnmarj diminutive forma 
tion and progress, and eventuaJ cCisappearance having during the height 
of their strength rushed through the column But a wonderful phenomenon 
which I could not account for was frejueutly visible This was that 
although the wind blew tolerably frih from the sooth, still the 
whirl wmd took m, exactly opposite direction, from which it would 
suddenly diverge into eome other course In fact, it appeared as if 
a quantity of quickailver had been inserted within a dusty pillar, which 
was kept in motion by three or four enormous nants kicking it to and fro 
from each either, until finally a harder kick tnan usual buret the affair 

This last Simile we confess that we do not understand, nor 
do we see what in the whirl wind is mtended to be represented 
by the quicksilver in the dust-pdlar But we knoiv that the 
phenomenon deicnbed is a CTeat pillar of dust, moving round 
and onwards, in apparently fitfol and unaccountable directions 
Our authors knowledge of natural history is neither very 
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extensive nor very accurate , — how <)ould it be ? Take an 
example — 

Alhrators are very Bumcrous in the smaller nvers branching off from 
Gunga^ sacred stream, and notwithatandmg the horrible character bestowed 
upon them, naturalists are disposed to believe that tliey are generally i>er 
fectly harmless reptiles However most natives form a different opinion as 
to their voracious appetites, asBertmg positively that ocular proof has 
convinced them that not only men and children have been seized by 
alligators bat hkewise sheep and email cows, which, for coolness, had re 
sorted to the water 

Both the accounts are true We thought it had been univer- 
sal! v known m Gangetic India that there are two distinct 
species of all^tors, the one Imng entirely on fish, the other 
‘ making all ^h th^ comes within its neh Seen from a dis 
tance, the one might be mistaken for the other but th^ are 
considerably different especially m the form of the head and 
jaws, those of the one bemg broad at the point and those of 
the other converging to an apex, like the figure of the Pona 
(mnoTum proposition 

There is a good deal of artistic power m our author s skptch. 
of the scenes that attract the passenger s notice a6 he travels 
along the Ganges, though it is somewhat spoiled liy the fault 
that we have Averted to already the mmng up of the general 
with the particular, now describing a voyage that is any voy- 
age, and anon, in the same paragraph detailing the particulars 
of ike. voyage, that is of eowie 'paTt^cvlgl/r voyage which he him- 
self mad a Despite this blemish, the description is good, but 
It is too long for extract 

Upon the whole howev^, we confess that Mr James s narra 
tive IS rather dull, while the scene is laid m Lower Ben- 
gal and therefore we were glad to find him announcing, at 
the middle of tie second volume that he was about to proceed 
to Daijeeling Wo doubted not that the mountain air and 
the scenes and associations of the ‘ Bright spot would put 
fresh hfe mto him, and give him back some of the spirits 
which he exhibited m the old volunteer dajs when he found 
fun m every thing The vexations and annoyances of hia 
journey from Sheergotty to that place, would have beon m those 
days subject for en^ess mirth and jollity , but not to mention 
his accession of years since then it must be remembered that 
he was sick now From Sheergotty, on the Ganges, near Pur- 
neah he started in a common bullock cart, as a palankeen was 
not to be procurea The first night of his journey was a sad 
one , cold and stormy, and rainy and pitchy dark with no light 
but the constant glare of the hghtmng, the wonder is not that 

z 
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he was capsized once, but that he was not oftener The chmaS 
of Mb sorrows however was yet to come We must give it m 
ins own words — 

Towurdfl daylight the cold was ejcceemToly diaagreeable, and I felt it 
the more on account of my naturated linen, and having remamed m onn 
cramped up poeition for upwards of eight houre The proepect ot having to 
cfintmne In the same miserable plight for nearly six hours longer greatly 
damped my spinta and I was about to resign myself to despair when 
rav eyas chanced to fall upon a dark looking object, huddled up 
amongst my wet blankets and sheets, the suspicious looking object 
bearing a very strong resemblance to a bottle of beer My conjec- 
tures fortonatelv proved correct the wise kitmutghur had deemed it 
advisable that his master should carry a certain quantity of strong 
liquor, and thus, unknown to me, had placed a bottle of beer m the 
liarkery However a cork-screw, that oseful appendage to a traveller s 
equipment was not forthcoming ao, producing mv regimental sword, I 
commenced hacking away at tho neck of the bottle According to the > ery 
ancient and true adage, misfortunes never amve singly and its tmtn 
was exemplified on the present occasion, for the very first blow being 
hastily and unskilfuilj executed, the glass smashed into a hundred pieces, 
so that not even one single drop ever reached my bps 


With daylight and sunshine however, his spints revived, 
and when in the coarse of the day, he orriv^ at a fnend s house 
m Puraeah and was welcomed with such merriment aa lus 
plight was sure to forth he forgot hm trials and sorrows, and 
ms laugh was the loud^t of all Probably all our readers know 
how dangerous it is to cross the terai after tho rams have set 
in To avoid this our traveller made as short a stay os possible 
at Pumcah and set off, (in a palankeen this time) determined to 
reach Bai^eelmg ere the beginning of the rains, if it were poa 
Sible , and by great exertions he succeeded The joumev was 
indeed a trying one to an invalid but he soon forgot aU his 
suffermgs as his lungs drank in the bracing air of the Hima- 
layas, and Ins eyes and ears, and all his senses were enraptured 
with their appropriate objects in the delightful station of 
Haneeling We antiapat^ that our author i\ould be more 
in his element here than m the plains of Bengal, where he 
was driven, by the absence of adventures, to expatiate on themes 
which It 13 no discredit to him not to understand And wo 
are not disappointed The following was equal to the “ Stop 
ping up of an uglv gap before Mooltam 


Hiding up & steep pathway m corapany with a fnend, we contnved 
somehow or other to lose the road, which, as night was approaching made 
as feel rather anxious Unfortunately an abrupt precipice was on one side 
of thfi now very narrow foot-track, whilst the ground offered no resistance 
whatever to turn was out of the question, for we had no room to perform that 
operation and at last my pony elipping, steed and nder rolled head over heels 
down dw dark abysa. After reacmng a depth of ten feet, a large stone 
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momentanly impeded om progress and here no donbt, would haye tormi 
mated fortlier descent had it not been for the obstinate, frightened little 
animal, which cotamenced struggling yiolently stnymg ms utmost to 
shake me off My foot was entangled in the etirrup, but with a vigorous 
effort the pony succeeded in roSing oyer the stone no doubt kindly 
intending to drag me with him Howerer, bis intentions were frustrated 
by the girths breaking and thus placing me at liberty and in safety at 
the same time We neard the tatoo Dumpmg down the “cud at an 
awiul rate and shortly after the sound died away Although I never ex 
pected to see the pony alive agam still I was anxious to save the saddle 
consequently three or four men went m search of the fallen property 
&tram,e to sai the animal was discovered, after proceeding to a depth of 
perhaps al out 200 feet Hisnbs were considerable sufferers, two of them 
being broken but the tumble wonderfully improved his disposition, and 
dmumshed his wicked propermtiea for previous to the accident, he 
frequently bolted with me, but now he became leas skittish 

A good lunt this to those who are E^ddled with bolters. To 
any one among our readers who may be thus situated, we 
would suggest that the simple process of throwing the 
Screw down a rocky precipice, 200 feet high will very 
probably either cure— or ^IL 

Altogether our author s account of Darjeehng, its scenery so- 
ciety and mode of life of its sojourners is very pleasing We have 
but one fault to Imd with it and that is that it does not increase 
our contentment with our present localization We re^et to 
find Mr James concluding his Hambies with the following 
sentence ‘ I could not stay to enjoy this rare treat, for illness 
compelled me to seek other chmes for the restoration of my 
health and on referring to the Army hat we find opposite to 
the name of Lieut Hugo James, this entry ‘ Forlo S C , 6th 
April 53 This is not wonderful Such a life as he led m 
the Punjab would have been trying for a more consolidated 
constitution than his. 

Turn we now to Col Markham e book , and as we called 
in the aid of 51^ or Edwardes to introduce Mr James 
to the reader let us request him now to do the same good 
ser\ ice towards Col Markham Speaking of the arrangements 
for the battle of Soonijkund, Major Edwardes says , — “ The 
command of the attacking British column therefore de 
volved upon Brigadier Markham, of Her Majesty b ii2nd , 
than whom there was no better soldier m that army , and 
after the battle, he says , — “ Another pecuhanty of the attack 
‘ was this , that it was conducted entirely by young men , of 
‘ the four leaders, (Lieut Col Franks who commanded one 
' brigade of infantir , Lieut CoL Brooke, who commanded 
‘ another , Major ‘Wheeler, who commanded the cavalry and 
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artillery , and Bngadier Markham, who commanded the 

whole; not one of them bemg forty yeaia of ago, to the 
" beet of my belief, all certainly m uie very prime of their 

bodily ana mental strength 

CoL Markham 3 r^ment, as wo leam from the army list, land 
ed m Calcutta, in September 1846 After staying more than two 
months at Chmsurah it was ordered to Meerut, and as soon as it 
was fairly settled there the Colonel apphed for six month s leave 
of absence, and set out for a sportmg excursion m the Himalajas 
In his first excursion he passed over the Sewalic range, and 
thence away through the Beyra Dhoon, nght on vv aids to 
the source of the Ganges. In this tnp he and his compamons 
endured a vast amount of fatigue, were constantly d^ghted 
with the grandrat acenerj probably m the world killed a great 
deal of game, missed, as the Colonel ingenuously confesses, a 
great de^ more, and sdtogether had reason to regard their tour 
as a most successful one. In the course of this and his subse 
qnent excursions, he received mvaluable aid from Mr Wilson, 
one a class of men of whom there are not many in India, 
a class whom Mr Fenimore Cooper would have delighted to 
sketch. Indeed, he has sketched them, for they are nearly 
allied to the trappers whom he has contrived to delmeate in 
so striking colors, Col Markham thus introduces Mr Wilson 
to his readers — 

Mv successful ^)ort in the Himalayas I attribute mainl ) to mj good 
fortune in havicg- made acquaintance with my friend Mr Wilaon, who 
accompamed me m all my expeditions and to whoeo knov. ledge of the 
country and the people I as indebted for seeing much, which I should 
prohahly otherwwo have left unseen A ’iorkshixe man from Wakefield, 
fortune in hiB early life led him to India, his health sent him to Landour 
from whence he took a journey to the hiUs Returned to Fntland, he 
■was unable to forwt the hfe he had led m the Himalayas which had for 
him an irresistible charm Not over burdened with monej he worked 
hiH passage out to Calcutta, and walked straight up to Meerut, a distance 
of nearly 900 miles, m thirty days From thence to the hills was an easy 
tnp where he has Wai s rmdeiit for the last seven y ears A thorough 
sportaman, about the middle height, light active and hardv never 
tired, never out of humour a capital walker and never to be deterred 
from any thing once undertaken He wa« to me a most invaluable com 
ppion, and became a very dear friend His thorou^ knowled« of the 
Puhame character, and mtimate acq^uaintance with the mem of the upper 
TiUagee of Ganjootne and Jumnootne enabled ns to procure a better 
class of men to accompany us, than &lls commonly to the lot of the 
hunteiB m these mountaina. 

It appears that Mr Wilson had established himself among 
the Himalayas as a professiotial hunter, gaming an honest live- 
lihood and at the same time gratilying Eis taste for adventure 
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by procuring and preaorvmg skins of birds and quadrupeds 
and other objects of natural history and especially by shoot 
mg and trappmg the musk-deer, and supplying the ntiSfket 
with its fragrant spoils. A. man like this is sdmost sure to have 
more originality of character than the ordinar} run of men. For 
no common place man would be likely to make choice of a 
mode of life so far out of the beaten track , or if any one did 
choose it out of mere romance or an affectation of Byronian 
miBanthropy, a single wmter of it would either kill mm, or 
shew Inm that he had mistaken his vocation Then the cha 
racter which would impel a mau to undertake and to persevere 
in such a hfe, would be developed and matured hj the life itself 
From the accounts given of Mr Wilson by our author, we 
should suppose him to he a hue specimen of a class of 
men, m favor of whom as a class we entertain a certain 
kind of predilection, which, probably might be regarded bj 
some as a prejudice but of wmch be it what it may, we ha\ e 
no special desire to be nd. Some of tbe most mterestmg parts 
of tbe book before us are derived from Mr Wilson At an 
early part of the volume is introduced an account of one of his 
adventures with a tigress, which wo should like very much 
to transfer to our p^es, but it occupies thirteen of Colonel 
Markham’s pages, and would fill about three of ours. We 
must therefore ask the reader to peruse it in the onginal We 
must content ourselves with shorter extracts, and shall present 
our author s account of bis visit to the source of the Ganges — 

Leaving our tent and eervanta here, and taking with ub Wilson a men and 
the cooUes, we started at 5 a m for the source of the Ganges, eighteen 
miles distant There is no road and Wilson is I heheve, one of the few 
Europeans who had at that tune ever been there The Brahmin pnesta 
tried to dissuade out men from going up The difficulties of the route 
V, ere many mid great, the walking fax the worst we have had. After a few 
miles we came to a spot where it was necessary to cross the Gangea, and to 
do this, a bridge must be built Our men worked badly at the place 
we tned, and after three or four hard hours work, we were obhged to give 
it up Wilson and myself wing lower down the nver, found a fetter spot, 
and by evening had a good bridge built, and ready for the morning The 
day was too for gone to continue our march, so building a shanty, w© sup 
pen and slept there 

All crossed our bridge next morning m safety except our Thibet dog, 
who tumbled In, and was nearly drowned Onr direction was up atream 
along the precipitous banka, where the nver with difficullw forced its way 
between mountains covered with snow magnificently wild trees began tn 
fe scarce no more cedar^ nought but a few firs and birch, with the never 
falling rhododendrons. Haltu^, when we had gone as for as posmbl© with 
out losmg the wood, another shanty was built, and thatched mth boiurhs 
and birch bark. ^ 

4 ^- 
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£6**.— A fine coW tuomin^ and we Btaitedeorly to accompliah the 
fire mUrt to Hi? etniwe of the nu^tj nyer The opiKwite bank being the 
besyw bumlf^d ihoepn yre were in great hope# that we imghi find 
snmfthnt enow Irft to em^ie hb to cross the nver bnt the snow that 
at tiim« hnd}^ over the ny«r wm gone The walking was had, for m all 
the smidl t^ntory streams were stonea and rocks Jnonwted with ice 
which made them very difficult to ciws On the oppoate Bide we saw im 
mense flocks of burnd, bnt there was no getting at them 

At last the great glacier of the Granges was reached and never can I 
forget my first nmyressions, when I beheld it before me, in all its savage 
gtandeoT The glacier, thickly studded with enormous loose rocks, and 
earth, is about a mile in width and extends upwards many miles towards 
an unmense mountain, covered with perpetnaf snow down to its base, and 
its glittenng summit piercing the very skiee rising 21*000 feet above the 
level of the sea. The Cha/OT m the glacier, through Vhich the sacred 
stream rushes forth with the light of is named the Cow b Month and 
IS held in the deepest reverence by all Hindoos and the regions of eternal 
froet in its viumtv ore the scenee of many of their most satred mysteries 
The Ganges enters the world no puny stream, but bursts forth over ita 
icy womb ariverthirtv or forty jards in breadth of great depth, and 
very rapid A buxral wae killed by a lucky shot across the nver just at 
the mouth it fell h|fciwardfl mto the torrent and was no more seen 
Extensive as my travels sjtico this day have been through these beantiiul 
mountains, and amidst all the splemud scenery I have looked on I can 
recal none so strikingly magnificent as the glacier of the Ganges 

Onr author concludes this account of his first expedition 
with an interesting contribution towards the natural histo^ of 
the musk-deer which is well worthy the attention, both of 
a>ologists and of those who are striving to “ develope the re 
sources of the country It is much too long for extract, and 
would not bear condensation. It does not seem to be at all 
ascertained to what purpose in the animal economy this singular 
secretion is designed to be subservient It is not probable that it 
bubserves any vital function since most other animals manage to 
get on well enough without it Neither does it seem to be used 
for purposes of offence or defence like the apparently some 
what andogoos secretion of the skunk, the musk rat and the 
cuttle-fish In fact, so for as we know its uses are not as yet 
ascertained, and probably will not be until the ammal can be 
domesticat^ ana its habits closely scrutinized. 

Our author s second tour commenced m April, 1 848 his 
regiment havmg ere then removed to Umballa Its lo- 
c(3s 18 the same as before and the account of it is enriched 
with fuller descnptiQns of men and manners in the hdls. The 
Puhames are great fiavCMfites with our author They have the 
virtues and the vices ttBual amongst Highlanders in an un 
cmlized state They are honest, at least conventionally so , that 
IS, they will not appiopnate any thing entrusted to them , but 
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they have no objection to an occasional foray in the bam 
tones of then neighbours Nor do those m authority haro 
anj scruple to fleece to the uttermost those under their control 
As bttle do the priests hesitate to indent upon the sLin, when 
the civil powers have appropnati^i the fleece So far as appears, 
there are no lawvers amongst them, else it is hard to say what 
would he their share of the spoil Like every one else who 
has visited “ these parts, our author repeat^y alludes to 
the dislike of all classes of the people to the application of 
water either to their persons or dress They are dirty to excess 
There are few (jotails of sport given in the account of this 
trip, which was cut short by the receipt of orders to join his 
regiment which was already on its march towards the Punjab 
Having jomed it at Ferozeporo Col Markham was appoint- 
ed to tJie command of the brigade with which we have seen 
him domg so good service at Soorajkund and before Mooltan 

The war being ended, and the Punjab annexed the 32nd 
regiment was ordered to Jullunder aru^Ubther its Colonel 
accompanied it But, opere pet ado luO^us , — (we learned 
this piece of Latimty m a truly classical work, —RuddiTnaa a 
Latin Rv/limfnU, where it does dutj as an exemphlication of 
the construction called the ablative absolute) — and after the 
good work he had gone through in the Pumab campaign Col 
Markham was well entitled to a holiday So having prooured 
SIX months leave of absence, and seen his regiment comforta 
bly settled m their quarters he set out on a third excursion 
This tune the ground traversed was much more extensive than 
before , and several new animals are brought upon the stage 
Tliere are vanoua details of encounters with snowy bears, 
which are about as ugl\ fellows as we sbouhl wish to encounter 
But the animal most Co the sportsman s taste is evidently the 
ibex. And if the charactenstic of first rate sport be to call 
out into active exercise all the faculties of the body and the 
mind, there can certamly be none better fitted for this pur 
pose then ibex stalking This time our sportsmen penetrated 
into Tliibet but were not aUowed to remain there the villagers 
being afraid that the toleration of their presence might give 
ofience at Pekin I We shall take the liberty to transfer to 
our pages our author s account of the village of Tange 0 ,^d 
the reception that he met with there — 

In four davs we reached Tangee with only three days proviaionB left 
fur ottr men, haying traversed a most dreary pass, a euecesBion of barren 
rocks, with here and there at wide intervals, a stunted tree and an oc 
cnaiunal patch of scanty vegetation 
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At the our farther progreaa was stopped J>y the Tartare, that is 

to they offered a pasalye reaistanee Had we peraevered m our wish 
to advance, what they might have done I know not but had it come to 
blows, I unagme we could have cleared the whole countiy from Ta^ee 
to Polinsnndra, with our Jmnnootne men, had we been bo mcbned But 
that would not have done for me e waited until the chiefs fiim van 
OU8 villages assembled, m the vam hope that the discnnsion might end in 
our fevor they had a long palaver whioh terminated m their declanr^ 
that they dared not allow us to proceed In the jnommg the} had pro 
miBed to supply us With proviaons, but when it came to the point, uiey 
either had none, or would not part with them, although we offered them 
a most tempting price The truth was, they were afraid of their masters, 
the Chinese autnonUea, who govern the province and ijssue the strictest 
edicts against the admiaaion of strangers into the country 

These Tartars were a gCod humoured, joUy loolung i^ce with broad 
flat focea, flond complexions, and jet-black hair Then- dress consisted 
of long coats of home-spun wool with long cloth boots, made to 
pull over the knee and soled with leather an excellent guard against the 
Winter’s snow red sa^es around the waist, in which they carry a knife 
but no arms The head men, or chicfe of the villages, wore broad 
hnmmed bats, made of either straw or feathers The common people 
sometimes cut theiij|j|a‘ close hut oftener wear it long with a pig 
tail, and go nncoveiwP They are extremely fond of tea, and smoke 
incessantly using iron pipes, with stems about a foot long, and small 
bowls. 

Many of the villages are placed on isolated eminences and being bn Jt 
house over house, with their temple on the highest point m the midst, 
have from a distance much the appearance of forte Near all the villages, 
piles of stones are to be seen, about six feet wide by four feet high, ana 
Lovered with rude camnge I could not learn more than that they were 
connected with the form* of their rehgion 

The chiofe are rich m flocks and herds and all rode capital pomes 
Their own people treated them with great respect, and both chiefe and 
people seemed mcllned to have been fnendly toward us if they had dared 

One of our author s interesting sketches of the natural his 
tory of the animals that came unrler his nobce is that of the 
wild dog of the Himalayas — “ Undoubtedly (he says) the true 
wild dog Not uTidoiAtedly for with all deference we taka 
the liberty to doubt it. Indeed, we question whether there 
exist any where a wild breed of any of the races of animals 
that are properly and normally domestic, includmg the horse 
the cow, the ass, the sheep the camel, the elephant, and the dog 
We enter not upon the question as to the identity of the wild 
boar with the pig of the farm yard, for the pig can scarcely 
he termed a domestic animal , — neither can the oufEalo But of 
tha’animals that are properly domestic, wo see no good reason 
to believe that any exist, or nave ever existed, m a truly that 
18, an aboriginally wild slate and we see upon the whole more 
reason to suppose that the existing wild species are the deacen- 
dantd of tame individuals that have become wild, than that the 
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race^ were aboriginally wiM and that a portion of them have 
been domesRcated Be tliLs as it may , — be the Himalayan 
wild dogs the de^^cendants of an ancestry that has been free 
since the creation or the offspring of some pair of runaway- 
slaves m some far remote centurv, Col Markham s account of 
them is well worthy the attention of the natural st It is 
mainly communicateil by his fnend Mr Wilson who has spared 
no pains to acquire knowledge respecting the chara ter and ha- 
bits of the animals. The most curious particular that ho 
states respecting them is this — By their encamping ground if 
we may so call what he terms their breeding place he tound 
the remains of many animals which had been brought 
home for the purpo'ie of providing food for the juvenile 
members of the community who were not able to go abroa 1 
and forage for themselves But how brouglit i Some of the 
animals were those that did not frequent the district in which 
the remains were found and they weie too ^arge to have been 
either carr ed or dragged tlnther after they were dead The con- 
clusion therefore is that they had been hunted up to the spot 
and there killed , and we can easily imagine how this could bo 
effected by a large pack of dogs But, indeed, no one who has 
seen affrst-rate ‘ colley raanceuvnng a flock of sheep will have 
much difficulty in believing anything respecting the instinct 
and sagacity of the dog 

Amongst the points of resemblance between Mr James 
and Col Markham, which we stated at the outset as a reason 
for uniting their books as the joint subject of an article, 
we did not notice one that is not less remarkable than those 
that we actually adduced Reader I prepare thyself for a start- 
ling annouDCemenk Col Markham also has travelled on 
a charpoy ' It was thus. Sir Charles Napier had issued a 
strmgent order on the subject of leave of absence, in conse 
quence of which, when, in 1850, Col Markham applied for his 
usual holiday the Brigadier would not forward his application. 
He told him, however that the Colonel might go to the Com 
mander m Chief himself and state his own casa Accordingly 
when Sir Charles came to Kote Kangra, he set out to pay 
his respects, and try if he could find any soft place in the 
heart of the old hero 

I had rather an amu smg dat np, for the bearers had been laid by miS 
take on the wrong road, and, after the first stage I had to fish, fur my self 
Thia ended m abandomng my palmiqum, and travelling onwards in a most 
imdi^fied style, trampin^ ^ong the sandy road, followed by a con pie of 
vagabond looking coolies, one earrving my petan^ and the other a blanket 

A A 
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Tliiia attended I entere<l Je^vala Mookee, ivhere in Ppite of the unnsnal 
etvle of mv trarelhng the kotewal provided me with bearerii^ ani loahiny^ 
toother t«o haTubooa and a bedstead I soon njipred out an extemporary 
palkn * * * * I slept as soundly all mght m my improvized o m>e\ance 
aa in an orthodox palanquin, and awoke at six a. k , aa I wae being «n- 
Tied into Kote Kaugra 

The matter of the leave havmg been satisfactorily axranffed 
the Colonel set out on his fourth expedition, on the 25th of 
April, 1850 This was an extensive tour the locahty traversed 
being the upper part of the valley of the Chenab, up nearly 
to the place where it attains the most northerly point in its 
course and turns abruptly from a north west^ to a south- 
west direction The game was mainly the ibex a large 
number of which yielded up their spoils to the rifles of the 
Colonel an dins fnenda At this point of his narrative our 
author introduces a selection from the narrations of Mr 
AVilson Lontainingan account of many adventui'cs and hair 
breadth escapes related mthat calm unexcitable tone which 
IS precisely that which Cooper represents as characteristic of 
the profcbbional hunter AVe regret that there is no single 
incident so briefly relate J that we could gue it a place in 
callages. 

The last of our authoi s tours was accomplished in the 
following year 1^51 It was intended to be much more ex 
tended than any of the preceding and to stretch beyond the 
Himalaya to the countries on the other side But the death 
of Sir Dudley Hill broke up the arrangement and Col 
Markham was not able to stait so early in the season ns he 
had expected. The following was not a bad begmumg of the 
campaign 

Halting fbr a dav^s fihootjng-mafccli one march fiiom the river I tilled a 
noble boar, after a long tracking Accompanied Jij eipht or nine men 
u e reached the verge of the foreat, early m the mommg m search ot 
gcrow all were on the look -out and moving steadily onwards, when a 
neater made signs that he had found Joimng him as speedily as possible, 
he pointed out to me m place of the expected gerow a wild hog of large 
K7 feeding just over Uie hill and about a hundred yards from me. I 
fired and hitting him in the shoulder, he made off with us at his heels As 
he tiled freely from his wounds we had nj difficulty in following his track 
] jvrn the mountain side for a long way at last he turned up again to 
waids the crest of the hill through thick jungle we still peracvering in 
the chase no v forcing our way through the tangled underwood now 
creel nig and Bcramhling among^ the brushwood but never losing the 
track rt ihe wounded hoar 

It has since occurred to me that w e treated him rather coolly for the 
ground was so difficult, that m many places, if w e had cime up to him he 
woul J have had us comt>letely at lus mercy 1 he pursuit had now contmued 
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Borae Hr ars sj I determined t ^lalt for breukfaat in hopes that wIieD w« 
Leased to press linn he would lie down 

Our nieiU over, we i^ert at him af?am- had not gone far howe\er, 
and were following him op ae fast as we could and very carelessly, the 
traces being very plain when in a moment out of a patch of jungle, 
rualied ourlncmf, makmg a splendid charge at the men who were leading 
Awav they belted down the bill -side and 1 was alone, with the boar 
conuDg straight at me I do not like running away, but m this m 
stance it would have been prudent I had foolishly let one of the men 
carry my nfie but luckily for me just in the mck of tune he thrust it 
into my hand as he hoi tea The boar’s appearance was bo instantaneous, 
andhifl charge bo rapid, that there waa no time even to raise the rifle to 
my shoulder I fir^ the hip almost m his face, and missed ^near 
ly killing one of the nuiawav coolies) the ehot however caused him to 
swerve m his charge and saved me an awkward gash, or perhaps 

a more serious uijuiy The ball fi-om mv second barrel passed threugh 
his back and even then whilst struggbng on the ground, the gallant 
brute turned and did his beat to get at me I hniahed the boar with a 
shot from rav spare rifle and the roiitwl beaters soon re assembled Thej 
Lamed liim In me delii,tit«d woth the pnze for they greed dv devour wild 
pig although they will not look at tome prrk 

Though this tnp was not so extensive as it was originally 
inteniled to have been, \et it embraced a great extent of 
country The route was nearlj northward to the banks ot tho 
Indus in 33^ N latitude, and 78^*^ E. longitude, then 
N AV along tlie course of the Indus to 31® 20 latitude, 
and 77® longitude from whence a descent was made upon 
the capital of f’ashmere, t^liere the party through the kind in- 
tervention of Sir flenry La\vrence with the Maharajah, met 
with a kind leoeption The sport was good and thef enjoyment 
of it onlv diminished bv the severe haudbng that one of the 
part} got trom a bear 

With tins tnp ends Col Markhams interesting volume 
In Match 6f the following jear he embarked for England 
His subseo^uent history is well known in India. Ha was 
appointed Adjutant General of Her Mojestys forces, nhich 
position be occupied until his recent promotion to the 
rank of Major General His oj0fitial conduct bas been a 
good deal canvassed but it is no part of our present de 
sign to sa} a word for or against it. We only add that his 
volume 18 well, because naturally and unaffectedly written It 
IS moreover excellently got up, and it receives additional 
value from a well executed map and from some beautiful 
tinted lithographs and wood cuts Of ^he former some are 
from the sketches of '^]r Lduard Campbell, who was CoL 
Markham s companion in cue ot his excursions We presume 
tliat those which have no signature are bj the author himself 
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It Joos soom to ns til at such excnmons as these are well 
lilted to keep the soldier in training donn" the intervals of 
warfare. The physical exercise itself of no small value The 
indiffOTence to ease and luxury and the willingness to take 
things as they come, are invaluable habits to the soldier The 
steady facing of danger ib a habit that can bo bettor learned in 
no other school One practice shich Col Markham seems 
to have mvanably observed we cannot too strongly recommend 
to the imitation of all other sportsmen He seems to have 
let nothing tempt him to violate the Sabbath rest. Not 
only 13 this nght, but it is also piohtable ‘ Xlie Sabbath is 
made for man, and lU rest is absolutely necessaiy to keen 
him in his highest state of condition physical and mental 
Without it bowi the sportsman and Ins attendants, will be 
‘‘ knocked up m half the time that they woidd otherwise 
hold out 
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Abt I — 1 Wilson 8 Vishnu Pwcou 
2. PowtoJika Prohadka. 

3 Coleman^s Mythology of the Hindus 

4 Moor s Hindu Pcantheon 

Though ita Maker prononnoed the world good at its births 
Sin adyanoed rapidJj apon it , and one of the earliest forms 
of its deparavation was idolatry, or the worship of personi- 
fications and images The practice appears to have com 
me need as early as the fifth century after the creation, and 
while the first parents were yet alive In the days of Enos 
the son of Seth the sons of Adam say the Rabbis, erred 
with great error the couneels of the wise became brutish, 
and Enos himself was of them that erred and their error 
consisted in lauding and glorifying the stars and spheres, the 
greater and lesser lights, which God had made to shina To 
these they began to build temples and offer up their sacrifices , 
and, m process of tune they made images after their likeness, 
that they might serve them And the everlastmg and fearful 
name of Jehovah was forgotten 

Man forgot his Maker to do reverence to things that were 
made feigning unto himself the existence of lofty and invisi 
Die spirits as the ralers ot heaven and earth The softfy setting 
sun and the silver moon were converted into divmitie , in the 
rush of the storm and the course of the lightning were read 
races of angels and of gods The fanciful descried m the 
roarmg flood a deity, and the foolish paid the first fair honors 
of the harvest to imps of their own creation Beliefs like 
t iMe, handed down from one generation to another, and gam- 
in ^strength with each descent, soon widely supplanted the 
m the one true God 

^ut, though true religion was thus compelled to make 
for mythology, yet the first great principle of religious 
^^rship the acknowledgment of a Supreme Being was too 
OTvious a truth to be altogether and entirely relinquished , and 
Amongst the most barbarous nations, as well as amongst the 
most refined, the belief m an All powerful Deity, supenor 

B B 
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to every object of worship, and not to be represented bv 
pictores and images, was always intnitively entertained 
The philosophers of Greece and Rome denied not the exis 
tence of a mightier divimty than Zens or Jove , the Saxons, the 
Scandinavians, and the Goths, acknowledged in Alfader whom 
no one dared to name, a god superior even to Adin the 
barbaroas inhabitants of Mexico believed Teol to be self 
existent and the mightiest of spirits, who was not to be worship 
ped and, in China and Egypt the knowledge of a Being 
juhnite and omnipotent existed even m the palmiest days of 
idolatry The idea of a one true God, could not, under any 
circnm stances, be altogether cast off even in the ,mo3t savage 
and illiterate countries and Heathenism in all ages, has con 
sisted rather m the forgetfulness of that Creator, than m the 
wilful abandonment of the mighty conception 

In perfect accordance with the general rule the Hindu religion 
too primarily consists in the acknowledgment of one supreme 
and only God descnbed as being infinite and eternal, the light 
of lights, and the soul of the universe ihis is admitted most 
distinctly But, at the same time it is as distinctly laid down 
that it IS a belief only for the learned and the wise, the God 
thus believed in being declared to be incomprehensible and 
nnknowD Philosophers may discern him in their vagaries and 
dreams, bnt for blunter intellects there are no means ot ap 
preaching near to him To him therefore are assigned neither 
temples nor altars, and, it is pretended, that, he is too holy to be 
either praised or addressed m prayer and being beyond the 
hmits ot human conception, can neither be an object of love 
hope, nor fear to the multitude 

For the mass of mankind, the legislators of India have 
thought it wise to frame a religion more on a level with 
ordinary understandings and they have done so by assigning 
sensible forms and attributes to that Deity, who, according to 
the fundamental doctrines of their own belief, has neithei torm. 
nor qnabty Working upon this foundation they have woven 
out a system of mythology, which has, perhaps nowhere been 
surpassed either m extent, richness, or obscenity lo make 
amends for the mystic character of the one unknown God, ddO 
milhons of deities have been conjured up into exibtence and 
invested with shape, mdividuahty, and character, and, to crown 
all, endowed with the worst passions and infirmities of human 
nature Such ever are the aberrations ot the human mind From 
one extreme it ever flies to another, — ^now advocating an uncon- 
BCioiu Brahm,anon upholdi^ a lasemous Hahadeva TheChns- 
tiftn Scriptures tell us that God made man afVer his own image 
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Man m making gpds appears to have proceeded on the same 
principle, for he has everywhere allowed to scch creatures all 
the imperfections of his own nature, all the lusts appetites, and 
passions which sway him and many more, perhaps to mark his 
greater esteem Such are the beings now worshipped through- 
out India To give a history of this host of deities, la not the 
object of this article That history m all its details forms 
the subject of the eighteen Pnrans (which vie with each other 
in extravagance) and the eighteen XJpa Pnrans (which are 
equally rhapsodical and monstrous) and could notba compress- 
ed within the limits of as many pages , and it is so wide, 
80 endlessly diversified, so confused and so contradictory, that 
an effort to reduce it to a regular arrangement, would entail 
moie trouble and vexation than the subject 13 worth We shall 
lather endeavour to examine how far, if at all, this monetrous 
syttlem of personifications has answered the proper olgects of 
ie]ij,]on, and we only hope our readers will not grudge us 
the details which this examination may render it necessary to 
inflict on them 

Bralim according to the Hindu religion is the one only 
God , and besides him there is none other He is destitute 
of qualities, and lives abstractedly in himself But resolving 
to create worlds, he gave birth to Maya^ and that Maya created 
the universe and all liTing tilings therein The energy thus 
manifested in the creation thenceforth became immortal and 
IS personified under the name of Narayana which the \ aishiiavas 
claim for \ ishnu, to exalt him above his rivals According 
to others Maya, or Sacti is a female power personified under 
tlie name of Bhavam Be that as it may this energy according 
to the Puracic doctrine bath different attributes though 
Brahm himself hath none , and the learned among the 
Hindus wish it to be understood that to these attributes of the 
di 7 ine spirit thev pay their adoration Images weie erected 
to describe these to the eye and ‘ ^ods many therefore, 
are only the representations of the attributes of the one God 
or rather the intelligible symbols of a being too mighty for 
man to approach, and too mystic for man to comprehend 
And hence to them aie consecrated temples to them ore ad- 
dressed the language of praise and prayer to them are offered 
sacrifices and immolations and every tribute of respect due, 
but unrenderable to the one supreme 

In tiieory tins doctrine is incorrect , but we shall not stop 
to elucidate that here The manner m which it is practically 
earned oat, is more extraordinary than the theory itself We 
are told, as often as there is an opportunity to repeat th» 
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saying that tbe difierent goda are all one — there is no 
difference betireen them bat in name,— they are the diver 
sified forms of the same being And it is even contended 
that the worship paid to them severally » essentially the same, 
and la nothing more or less than the worship of the one God 
As rivers through a hundred channels seek the sea, so likewise, 
faith seeks God through all the difierent names that are wor- 
shiped Bat this assertion tallies not with the facts It is a 
mere excuse The sublime conceptions respecting Brahm, 
the general eonsisteney of his character, the awful terms and 
expressions used m speaking of him, have no affinity at 
all with the ideas entertained of hie many pcj^oniBcationa 
These are become distinct personages, several inodes and forms 
of worship have been invented lor their several adorations, 
divers sorts oi sacrifice are enjoined to please, propitiate, and 
appease them, their worshippers have separated into sects, and 
crusades have been waged between these fenatic sectarians for 
prc'emmence The gods are different from each other in 
shape complexion, and character swayed by different lusts and 
passions, and emug and sinning like the worst of men and 
the disgusting luconsistenciea and profanities of their wor 
ship have not^g m them that can, tor a moment, be mis 
taken for or confounded with the pure adoration of God 
How people venture to identify even for a moment the one 
God, even the Brahm of the Hmda Shasters, with Brahma 
\ishnu, Mahadeva, and the rest who have their different wives 
and their different children their different pursuits and their 
different pleasures, appears to us to be unaccountable The 
fables and legends respecting them are never consistent one 
with another, and the whole together m the Purans, forms a 
discordant and heterc^eneons mass, winch gives ns no defi- 
nite idea of the one God If we endeavour to trace Him in 
them, we see His character belied doings attributed to Him 
entirely at yanance with the mdependence of His condition 
and tlm correctness of his morals, and even the appearance of 
truth IS lost sight of in the multiplicity of falsehoods with 
which these are intertwined W e will now proceed to exempli 
fy these obaervationa by a reference to facts 

Of the creation, the Parsns give us more than half a dozen 
accounts. The Shanda Puran asserts, that, while Vishnu was 
sleeping on ananta, on ibe face of the waters, a lotas sprung 
from hiB navel, from which issued Brahma the pitamaha of 
gods jind men I am the first boro, said Brahma but Vishnu 
denied his primo gemtore, and then they bad a funons battle, 
whieli was no sooner terminated, than they formed a third 
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amongst them, no other tlian Siva himself, who claimed to be 
born prior to both The Bhagavat Puran upholds the same 
story, only taking no notice of fcivas pre eminence Vishnu 
being the hero it upholds third notion, common to all the 
Purans, which advocate the pre eminence of the female prm 
eiple, maintains that God the Supreme, first formed Bhavani 
a goddess, who brought forth three sons, Brahma, "V ishnu, and 
Siva, and then converted herself into three to make love to 
them A fourth, evidently a Saiva version, admitting the 
birth of tlie tn murti, from Bhavani pretends that the 
lady herself, m her own propei||person, and without any 
conversion, made incestuous advances to her children, for 
rejecting which, with horror Brahma and \ ishnu were con 
Burned with the fire that emanated fiom her frontal eye 
Siva, dreading a like fate had recourse to stratagem to evade 
it, and, agreeing to consort with lier, demanded in the first 
place that she would give up to him her potent orb With 
this request the mfatuated goddess complied, and at once 
adorned him with it, when, conscious of his power, instead 
of repaying her love Siva destroved lier by a glance of the 
flaming eje, and after reviving Brahma and \ ishnu set to 
create out of Bavi s ashes Seraswati, Lakshmi, and Parvati, 
their respective wives The Markundoya Puran mentions 
that Brahma, "V ishnu, and Siva, were produced from Malia 
Seraswati, Maba Lukshrai, and Maha Kali respectively In 
fact there is no end to these contradictory verbions All the 
fables however agree m this that the universe made Brahm 
the one God, committed its arrangement, guidance, and go 
vemment to the three subordinate deities, Brahma, Vi&hnu 
and Siva, allotting to each severally one of the three great 
operations of nature to wit, production, preservation, and 
destruction Savs Major Moor on the subject, m mythology 
Brahma is the creator, Vishnu the preserver Siva the des 
troyer , in metaphysics, the first is inattei the second spirit, 
the third time and in natural philosophv earth, water and 
fire, respectively 

Brahma, the creator now set himself to create men and am 
mals, and reduce the universe to order and of this circumstance 
again, we have many conflicting accounts According to the one 
most general! v accepted the difficulties which beset Brahma 
were so great, that he actually wept floods of tears regretting 
his impotence Siva pitying him, thereupon undertook the 
task But he produced ouly a great many demons and hob 
goblins, seeing which, Biahma was sadly confounded, and 
resumed his labors At last, after many disappointments, he 
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created or rather became himself a man apd woman m muta* 
a] embrace He then caused the two to fall oft and thus they 
became man and wife and approaching each other propagated 
the human species But the woman was ashamed of the part 
n fell on her to play and changed herself into a cow to elude her 
lover who instantly became a bull and thus were kina begot- 
ten The cow then changed herself into a mare, and the bull 
became a stallion and thus were horses produced and, in like 
manner were creatures of every other sort created This would 
be a good story for children if it were not indelicate But is it 
worthy ol the senous atte^^on of men ? And yet it has not only 
a place m the Puian-* but is backed also by the^ Veds ’ 

The first human beings created were ten Bramadicas, or the 
children of Brahma, named Marichi Atri Angiras Putostya, 
Pulahii Ciitu Dackha "Vashishta, Bhngn and Narad Iho 
seven Bibliis also are said to have sprung directly from Brah 
ma VIZ Caajapa Atri Vashishta, viswamitra, Gautama 
Jatnadagoi and Biiaradwaja And as two names, those of 
Atn and Vashishta occur both among the Bramadicas and the 
Rishis It has been inferred that the Bramadicas and the 
Bisbis were the same men differently named They were 
JBiamadicoiy or lords of the creation by birth and Ruhis, or 
penitents, by choice when advancing age warned them to with 
diaw from the turmoils of hfe Of these Bramadicas, Casyapa 
mairied Aditi and became the father ol the immortals that is of 
the minor gods , who are hence called the grandchildren of Biah 
ma. From the others descended the seven Mums named Sway- 
aurbhuba, Swarochisha, Uttaina, laraasa, Raivata Cbacshusba, 
and Satyairate and these were the immediate progenitors of 
mankind Ihe eldest son of Satyavrata was named Jyapet? 
and our orientalists ever anxious to calch at a straw have 
hence concluded that Satyavrata and Noah were one, because 
the names Jyapeti and Japhet have some letters in common 
As the creator, Brahma is represented with four heads, to 
look after all sides of the norld He had a fifth but this, 
according to the Kastkhund of the Shanda Puran was lopped 
OS’ by biva, m a contest for supremacy Tiie Ab6 Dubois 
says, that the contest originated on account of Brahma 
having ravished Parvati the wife of Siva But we do not know 
on what authority this assertion rests Brahma has also four 
hands, in one of which he holds a book, emblematic of the 
Veds, in another a string of beads, and m two, other 
arliijles used m worship All these it is affected, are preg 
nant with wioe bignifications and hia color is darkened, or 
golden, to mean ^lat be is replete with ainativeness Of thie 
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latter quality, indeed, he has left too many proofs behind him bnt 
how few if any, of a God like character In the Vi&hna 
’PuTon it 13 btated that he attempted the chastity of hi9 daugb 
ter Sandhya, and the Matsya. Pwri/«, (which names her Sata- 
rupa,) says, that he hved with her as man and wife, for a hun 
dred years the marriage of Siya and Parvati also, he is 
recorded to have betrayed Uie lu&tfulness of his character in a 
manner vei> unbecoming the grind father of gods and men 
Ihe sight merely of Parvati b feet excited him so as to occa 
Sion the birth of a son somewhat after the manner m which Vnl 
can begot Encthonm^ He was dfeo an adept m the art of 
stealing and deceived a very sagacious cowherd even Krishna 
himself by leading off some of his calves It seems however 
that Ills high qualifications were insufficient to secure him 
a lasting pre eminence How could it be otherwise when 
among his competitors there were greater vilhms than him 
self The Purans tell us that he was curtsed for his evil deeds 
and his worship abolished But how happens it then that 
"Vishnu and Siva were not served after the same manner ? The 
likelier hypothesis seems to be that his worship was violently 
suppressed by the adorers of V ishnn and Siva The ^ikanda 
Puran tells Ub that the three gods once contended for precedence, 
when Vishnu acknowledged the supremacy of feu a, but Brahma 
would not, and therefore had one of his five heeul'^ cut off and 
with it lobt bis worship also Be that as it may as there is now- 
no vestige of hi8 former precedence, except m the mention made 
of him in books, and as he plays a very bubordmate part in the 
estimation of mankmd not being at all worbhiped, except m 
the worship of other deities, we aliall leave him undisturbed in 
his iQsigmhcance, heartily wishing for the coming of that era 
when Ins associate gods shall, like him, be disregarded and 
forgotten 

Vishnu 19 a much more popular object of adoration than 
Brahma In hia own person he is represented with foui 
arms holding m one hand a bow in another an airow 
the cliakra m a third and the sacred shell in the fourth ' 
For the bow and the arrow are frequently substituted a 
club and a lotus Sometimes he is de'<cnbed standing on 
a lotus between his two wives, Kakshmi and Satyavama, for 
ol the gods Vishnu was a polygamist Lakshmi, however 
appears to have been by much tiie greater favorite and he is 
most frequently described as sitting with her alone All hia 
love for Lakshmi however, does not appear to have kept 
him away from lewd ness, and the tricks he la record 
ed to have played, were certainly not few m number Like 
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the Jdpiter of the Greeks, when decei?ing Alcmena, he 19 
mentioned in the Padnta Pvran to have assumed the form of 
Jalandhar, to conquer the stubborn chastity of Brmda his 
wifa In like manner he assamed the form of a tree to rum 
another woman, the daughter of one of the osooros, when he 
found his ordinary artifices fail to seduce her To unman and 
bewilder the asooras when they contested with the gods for the 
po<«session of the cmvrita he appeared before them m the 
form of a woman loosely attired and thus obtained possession 
of the beverage And he deceived Siva by assuming the 
form of Mohmee A very indelicate story is connected with 
this incident somewhat akui to the strange ^rencounter of 
Minerva and Vulcan id the Greek fables 

Nor 18 Siva of a more respectable character He is represent- 
ed as of a white or silver color, mounted on a white oull, hia 
eyes inflamed with smoking intoxicating drugs But those 
tell tale eyes reveal nothing more than what his doings full^ 
warrant After his raarnage be rode to Kamroop with his 
wde all the way naked Once when going a begging he 
stopjied at the house of a prostitute, and begged and receiv 
ed what was not legitimate to % beggar s calling To Mohmee 
he declared that he would give up all the fruits of his 
austerities for one boon, which it was m her power to bestow, 
and, from the extreme laacivioosness of hia conduct on the 
occasiou has originated the worship of the hngom To Anjani, 
one of his votaries, he played a dirty trick, which even the most 
depraved human being would be ashamed to acknowledge , 
and he danced naked before AtioRishee to disturb bis devotions 
The manner in which he was reconciled to Parvati after one of 
their many little matrimonial differences, gives us still further 
insight into fais character They had quarrelled with each other 
while playing at the game of Cbatiiranga, and parted in wrath 
repairing severally to their favorite retreats All the gods 
supplicated a reconciliation, and Parvati was soon mollified 
But Siva still remameil obdurate, and to regain hib love the 
Wife was obliged to assume the form of a stranger maid a 
deceit which fully^ succeeded. In conjunction with Brahma 
and Vishnu, he i» also recorded to have plotted against the 
chastity of Anasuya, Atna wife In the disguise of beggars 
they came to ask alms, which, when brought to them, they 
would not accept, unless she should undress herself and serve 
them a dinner Anasuya consulted her husband, and, with 
his pemiibsion, she prepared the dinner for tlie mandi 
cants and as she undressed herself before serving it out 
to them, she sprinkled a Utile water on tUena, and they 
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became like little^ childreE, and says the fable, were yery 
much ashamed It is doubtful howeyer, if 4 .naBuya s ma^e 
succeeded in securing her object for we read not indeed m 
connection with the above incidents bat in distinct accounts, 
that she bore three sons bama, Batta, and Burveses, to the 
tri murti 

Such are the gods of India ^ the primary deities ^ the im 
mediate representations of ‘ one without a second I The 
worship of powers like these could not but be bestial 
and it 18 so A very curious way of representing Siva and his 
Wife together is by an image named Ardha nari one half male 
and the other half female But the most popular method at 
least the most prevalent one is by the argha, or the lingam 
placed upon the yoni Siva is hence called Arghanathy and 
this we believe is the form in which he is at present most 
generally revered It is a sad and sorrowful thmg indeed, 
that the intercourse of the sexes is thus made an object of 
veneration ’ an emblem of God ’ and not all the explana- 
tions offered m vindication ol this obscene worship have suc- 
ceeded in clothing it with decorum Whether we consider it 
as emblematic of the symbols of nature or whether we Mew 
it as typical of the ark — Parvati transformed into a ship with 
Siva lor its mast — the image continues to be gross and mdeli 
cate, and as a divine representation unedifying to the learned 
and of an injnnous tendency to the multitude W hat the mystic 
worship of Usiris was in Egypt, of Phallus amongst the Greeks 
of Priapus amongst the Homans that is the worship of the yoni 
lingam m India. In E^^ypt Greece, and Horae those 
gross rites and ceremonies have ceased The traveller meets them 
not oil the site where they are said to have been practised 
The reader finds them narrated onlj m ancient chronicles and 
opening upon them unawares hastens to assure himself that 
he IS poring upon the history of a learned superstition But 
those rites are still to be seen throughout India, daily practised 
by infatuated throngs of men and women fortunatelv, no 
thanks to the inventors of the obscene symbol, m most cases^ 
in happy ignorance By the uninitiated the mystic type of 
Siva IS httle understood and practical indecency is thus largely 
avoided particularly as the religious service which is abomina- 
ble enough is clothed in a learned dialect How completely 
God forsakes them, who forsake him will, however, be best 
understood by the fact, that the temples dedicated to this 
disgusting abomination, very considerably out namber the 
temples dedicated to all the other gods together m the land 
In some places as m Benares, it is exclosively worshipped, 

c c 
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tud the onduDinishing crowd of adorer^ who throng: the 
temple of Viaweawara, tbougU the worship of the hngam is 
not 80 solemnly or superbly celebrated as tbe worship or other 
images, is in itself a proof ot tbe high Teneration paid to this 
impure emblem 

Siva IS represented as of a white color and is oflen to be 
seen with Parvati on his knee Around his neck he wears 
a necklace of skulls fat decoration for the great destroyer 
He IS dressed m a tiger s skin his head dress is of serpents and 
he wields the irtsula and battle axe m his hands. Sometimes 
he IB exhibited with five faces and four arms 'But the most 
remarkable thing in his appearance is that be hae a third eye , 
and thereby hangs a tale Mr Patterson conjectures the thrf»e 
eyes to dev ote the three divisions of time the past tbe present, 
and the future He might have conjectured any thing else os 
safely Ibr the Hmdu mythology is so wild and monstrous that 
it will equally justi/y any other inference Tbe three eyes 
might, just as w^l, bo understood to devote heaven earth and 
hell or any three things you choose This mode of interpre 
tation admitted might, step by step, carry us to the conclusion, 
that the Parana, as a code of religion, are more valuable than 
the Bible itself But Mr Pattersons mgenuity must not pre 
Tent ns from giving our readers the Puranic legend about the 
three eyes In some places it is mentioned, as we have ob 
served already, that the third eye of Siva was a gift ot Bhavani 
to her favorite, or rather a tee paid in advance for certain 
services she expected from him but the story which we 
now allude to is both more romantic and moredecenL Parvati, 
an frolic, once covered her husoaud s eyes (he had only two then) 
with her hands It was only for an instant that she did so but 
an instant with tbe gods is an age with men Impenetrable 
darkness immediately covered the universe the sun and the 
moon lost their effulgence, the heavens and the earth were m 
consternation and terror, when out started a third eye m the mid 
die of his forehead to the relief of creation This exercise of 
power it would sp^ar, caused no little excitement m the deity, 
for we read that tne perspiration descended from his brows 
so copiously, as to stream into a nver — no other than the sacred 
Gauges There are, however other accounts of the origin of 
that nver though none a whit less absurd M hat moral pur 
poses tales like these can serve, we cannot appreciate 

Bach of the three primary deities, as well as several of 
mfenor rank are represented m the Purans as having wives 
who appear on all occasions to be endowed with the full power 
and attributes of their respective husbands, and are therefore 
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named their Sactis 'or enerpfies, and are the executors of tbeir 
will Ihe idea is borro'wed from the Veds, where the Maja 
of Brahma is represented as a distinct hein^ originating from 
him, and exercising all his powers m carrying oat his wish of 
creating worlds This Maya the Parans affect to recognise 
as a female pnnciple or as Brahma s wife , and then they go 
on to give a wife to every subordinate god Seraswati is the 
wife of Brahma. The BraJuna Vmvartta Puran makes her 
the bride of \i8hnu, and names Savitn as the consort of the 
creator bnt such contradictions are so frequent m Hindu 
mythology that we cannot stop to notice them As the wife 
of Brahma, Seraswati is represented as the goddess of wisdom 
and learning and the inventress of language, m fact as the 
Minerva ol the Hindus Like Minerva also, she has always 
been extensively worshiped at all events has ever enjoyed 
a larger share of homage than her lord Ward says, that many 
Hindu students, in celebrating her festivals dance naked before 
her, and are guilty of every indecency The fact is, with the 
followers of the Scxtis the emblem of worship, in all cases, is the 
yoni^ though its conjunction with the lingarn^ which is an exclu 
Bive symbol of Siva, has made the yarn now in general accep- 
tance, a special emblem ot Parvati alone Besides this cir 
cumstance, however, there does not appear to be any peculiar 
indelicacy m the worship of Seraswati The truth recorded by 
M ard, however is indisputable Many prostitutes celebrate the 
festival to induce young men to viBit them and, in such places, 
much of low merriment is connected with it This, however 
H not confined to any one particular poojah All the cheaper 
festivals are celebrated by them and for the same purpose 
and verily it is as it should be Hinduism is now in its last 
stage, and its last gasp should be breathed in houses of ill 
fame, that future generations recallmg it to memory, may do 
30 with horror 

Lakshmi is the Sacti of Wshnu and the goddess of beauty 
grace riches, and felicity She was obtained at the churning 
of the ocean and found so beautilul, that all the gods became 
enamoured of her Siva was entirely beside himself firom 
passion and according to Joyadeva, drank in despair the 
poison which dyed his throat blue Bat she preferred 
Vishnu, and he obtained her She is represented aa exces- 
sively lovely, shining like a continued blaze of lightning, and 
diffusing from her body a fragrance like that of the lotus 
eight hundred miles around her She is likewise generally 
understood to be very chaste though Capt Wilford quoting 
the Padma Purariy gives an account of an interview with 
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Ram ChoMder which makes us somewhat iiceasy on that 
score Rama, the son of Da«Jarath8, desiring to see \ishnu, 
asked Siva to conduct him to lus paradibo Siva complied 
and Rama saw a light that filled him Mitli amazement for the 
place was resplendent as if lighted by a hundred millions of 
suns, and there he beheld the JRuhis^ and the Mums^ and 
their wives performing praditc^iluna and the yogis lost in 
med/tation Viblinu a^ked Siva who the visitor was ‘A 
portion of your essence answered the destroyer ‘ and 
he wishes very much to see your consort To this \ ishnu 
consented and Rama being introduced to Lakahmi, worship 
ped her But tlie words of Sri Devi began Ho alarm him 
Instead of speaking as to a votary she addressed him rather 
as a lover and praised bis bedutv He therefore thought it 
best to scamper off but Camabad deeply wonnded the goddess 
and she ran after him Rama who was a faithful husband, 
now trembled for bis character and Vishnu and Mahadeva 
were astonished A precipitate flight, however, enabled 
Rama to preserve his rectitude The Brahma Vaiiartta 
Pttran also tells ua that Lakslimi conceited by Agin, (withtlie 
full consent and approbation of her husband ’) three beautiful 
BODS, the sacred fires, named Daksbinagni Garbapatya, and 
Ahavaniya The worshippers of Lakshmi are numerous, and 
her worship of frequent occurrence , and the ceremonies 
performed to her, though very childish, are not indecent 

But of all the Sactis, the consort of Mahadeva appears to be 
the most important bhe is often called Maha Maya or the 
great illusion, a name expressive of the original desne of the 
one God to create worlds and is thus frequently confounded 
with the Jtcha Sacti of Brahma that primitive being the 
Poranic mother of universal nature and the gods Whether 
it be on account of this pre eminence of her position or fur 
any other reason we know not, but her worship is particularly 
indecorous and some of her followers carry indecency to 
an mexpreesible extent. Fortunately it is not necessary to 
enter into any details on this subject, as it was fully treated m 
the last No of the Remew 

Our readers however must not conclude that the worship 
of Parvati admits of no other feature but what is indecent 
The public festivals held m honor of Durga, Kali, or Anna 
Puma, are not more gross than the festivals celebrated in 
honor of Seraswati and Lakshmi, though in the first two 
cases, they are much more temfic and hideous, being cruel 
and bloody As Durga, she is worshipped as the champion 
and protectress of the gods , and as Kali, she personifies 
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Gtermty and is represented as a gigantic and ferocious woman, 
trainplinp^ over her husband the destroyer Anna Porna 
has a milder occupation She is the dispenser of food, and 
a common household deity in ever Mali ratta family The 
adoration of Kali and Durga is chief^ confined to 
Bengal and the Eastern districts In Upper India the great- 
est festival m honor of Parvati is the Dasahara 

Of the ongin of Parvati the accounts are many — so many 
in fact that it is impossible to reconcile all the legends with 
each other In some places she is mentioned as the daughter 
of Dacsha and named Sacti in others as the daughter of 
Hiraavan the lord of the mountains and therefore named 
Parvati, or the mountain rnaid These two are reconcileable 
according to Hindu notions, by supposing two difiTereut 
births But another miraculous origin is also given to her 
which we fear will fit with neither Mahisliashur a demon, 
having expelled Indra and his mmions from paradise these 
m a body complained before the gods. The deities there- 
upon became very angrj so much so, that flames began 
to exhale from their mouths Ihese resolved thembelves 
into a goddess of exqui‘?ite beauty with ten arms, 
to whom was entrusted the task of subduing the demon, 
Siva helping her m the form ^ a lion Of coarse Mahishafthur 
was conquered and slam The learned explain this conceit 
as a poetic J allegory the isoora standing for a personihcation 
of siu, and the goddess for an emblem of active virtue 
As the character of Siva was not alwa\ s of an exemplary 
standard, so neither was that of his wite, who, of all the lHyactis 
appears to have been the lea'-t correct m her conduct She 
could be a good consort when she chose it and when, as Sati 
she defended her lord against parental slander and maligniti 
and destroyed herself she played a very affectionate part 
A history of her life might find a place m Lempnere s Die 
tionary, but would not suit the character of our pages 

We have dwelt at some length on the chief gods and their 
SadiSf to show that these are not proper objects of wor- 
ship With their many heads and their many arms, with then: 
clubs and shells and garlands of human skull a with their 
youth beauty and deformities they are but caricatures that 
represent nothing d IV me and remind their worshippers of no 
thing that is holy The characters ascribed to them are m most 
cases corrupt, and have an injurious tendency and their do 
mgs are more abominable than those of ordinary men 
Next to the gods noticed above, rank according to the Pa 
ranic scale ol precedence, their or incarnations who 
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Walked fke earth, it is pretended, for the rehef of hamanity 
when in sufferance, and the exaltation of piety and virtue 
when depressed \Ve must examine these also, for their 
memory is held m great veneration, they have had images 
consecrated to them to perpetuate their worship, and these 
images are, in many cases held m greater respect than 
the original gods, whom or rather whose metamorphoses, they 
pretend to represent Tlie Vaishnavaa celebrate the worship 
of Rama and Krishna oftener, and with greater pomp than 
that of Vishnu and the Puranic system would ^ but par 
tially laid open if we neglected to expose them 

The incarnations of Brahma were tew m numbfer, and not of 
much consequence Dakbha, the most important character of 
them all would have been unknown but for the circumstance 
of having Siva for his son in law, and for the conflict he waged 
with him which we are told made heaven, earth, and bell to 
tremble And the rest are too msigniflcant to be remembered 
The avatars of Vishnu cut by far the most prominent figure 
m the fables of the Purans Bv the curse of Bhrigu, Vishnu 
was doomed to seven mortal births It would appear however 
that he Iiecarae incarnate more than seven times, a circum 
stance which suggests the inference that he took a fancy to the 
punishment which the sage bad inflicted on him and voluotan 
iy augmented the number of liis advents upon the earth The 
first avatar was a fish, and there seems good reason to think 
with Sir W Jones and others that the legend originated 
in a tradition of the universal deluge The fish came to save 
the Rishis and their wives and the Pleiades from destruction 
when the re^t of mankind were swept away by the flood, and 
also to recover the Veds which were lost on the occasion Ihe 
next avatar was a tortoise which helped the gods and the 
(uooras to churn the ocean, that the draught of immortality 
might be found The thmd was a boar A demon having seized 
the earth and earned her to the sea out came the mighty boar 
to rescue her from a watery grave This also is understood 
by the learned, to have reference to the delnge The 
fourth incarnation was a non desenpt compound of a lion 
and a man, who came to destroy Hiranya Kasipa a 
tyrant and an infidel To show how sharp the native 
intellect is m legal acumen and what the native ideas of 
truth and justice are we wdl recapitulate this story at some 
length Heranya Kasipa after 10,000 years of austerity, 
demanded and obtained from Brahma the following boon, that 
he was to be exempt from death from the hands of gods 
and men and that no noxious animal should hurt hum , and 
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that this charter was to be valid bj day and night, and within 
doors as without hen afterwards, it became necessary to 
punish him Vishnu was obliged to assume the shape of a man- 
lion, which IS neither that ot god, nor man nor beast and 
he appeared at evening which is neither night nor day , and, 
before killing his victim, he dragged him to a pillar on the 
threshold, which was neither within doors nor without ’ The 
fifth avatar was a dwaaf his god ship having assumed this 
diminutive form to cheat a gentle and virtuous monarch, named 
Maha Bah, by some identified with Yama, whose only fault con 
sisted in having won universal supremacy over heaven, earth and 
hell, by Lis austerities Bah did not however misuse his power 
like the Hiranja Kaaipa mentioned before But the gods were 
afraid lest he should, and, as horrible imagiumgs ’ are more 
alarming than actual fears \ ishnu assumed the form of a 
dwarf Brabmni to curtail his power ‘ Well what wouldst 
thou have^ asked the devout king of the wicked little Brahmin 
who stood before him demanding aims ‘ Lands m your domi- 
nions ’ was the reply — so much as I can step over in three 
strides The king smiled, and pledged himself to grant the 
petty boon, when the god, assuming his proper shape, at two 
strides deprived him of heaven and earth A twing,e of con 
science prevented him from taking a third step, and to Alaba 
Bah was left the sovereignty of hell 

The subsequent avatars of Vi'-hnu were all m the proper 
human form , we have no more dwarfs boars and fishes — 
and of these two were very proinineut, to wit Rama and 
Knshna The name of the first has been imtnortali7ed bj the 
poet \almick, who has left ns one of the finest Lpics m 
the world The story of this poem was given at length 
m a late number of the licitew, and need not be repeated 
now 

Like Rama Krishna also came to destroy sinners (the idea 
of an avatar corainp; to sate sinners never occurs in the Hindu 
Mjthology,) and in this incarnation Vishnu ts said to have 
appeared in the fulness of his might and splendour m the 
plenitude of his power and glory The other avatars had onlj 
a portion of his divine nature but Krishna was Purnu 
Brahm, or the deity m full He came to punish all sinners 
but chiefly Cansa, king of Mathura, his uncle by the mother s 
side, who appears to have been a great tyrant and is also men 
uoued as having been a hardened sinner With such an object 
to achieve it were but fair to expect that Krishna should at 
least have been a good specimen of a virtuous character himself 
He that wages war agamst smners ought himself to be pure. 
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But we are told that tins great reformer had J6 000 concubtnes 
by drmkmg the ambrosia from whose lips, ’ says Qohnda^ 
auJ embraciDg their heading bosoms, Murari was filled with 
joy The Dumber is so eitravagaat that we are compelled 
to accept the indulgent explanation that these were the 16 OOO 
Togas or musical modes ot the Hindus, of all which Krishna 
was very fond We do not know if there be any similar in 
genious way of explaining away hia eight or rune wives, and 
the numerous freaks he is recorded to have perpetrated with 
Ins mistresses Sir W Jones tells ns that ‘ he was pure and 
‘ chaste m reality, but exhibited every appearance of liber- 
‘ tini«m His bbertmism is indeed, too manifest but not so the 
proofs of hi'^ real purity On one occasion he stole the 
clothes of the Gopangoncis whilst they were bathing m the 
Jumna and amused himself by jesting on their nnduy The 
writer of this article has lieard a learned \ aishnava defend 
Krislina by urging that, when this trick was played he was 
but a boy’ \ few such children would almost justify lu 
fanticide ’ He was also given to lying , and he prevailed on 
Yudisthira, a good, straight forwaixf and honest man, to utter 
an untruth, though he abhorred falsehood from the bottom of 
big heart JVor wag robbery much against bis taste He 
robbed the washerman of Cansa of his master s clothes, and then 
killed him, because he bad the presumption to complain And, 
last of all, lie was the only fire brand v\ho fomented the great 
and bloody battle of Karu khetra by bis fiendish and heart- 
less philosophy All these moral defections liowever have 
failed to make the character unpopular ho shall explain to 
us the philosophy of human attachments when we mention that 
he is, at this moment, the most favorite object of adoration all 
tiie country oier His worship is celebrated everywhere with 
pomp — pel haps with the greatest splendour at Juggeruauth, 
in Orissa The image theie adored is said to have been cut 
out of a tree, conveyed to Indradumna, king of Orissa, by 
JSarad at the order of Brihma, the tree being nothing less 
than a hair of Vishnu which falling to the earth took root 
and became wood \\ ithin this image are deposited some 
bones pretended to be the identical ones of the lover of the 
Gopies, who met a violent death from the hands of Ungud, a 
hunter, and it is worshipped as Jnggernauth or lord of the 
univer&e Of the festivities of Juggernautb, we shall say nothing 
The more cruel featuies of those rites and ceremonies have 
now'jiassed away, and victims are no longer crushed under 
the wheels of the idol s cur Bat the filthiness of the temple, 
the Bights, the scenes, the pictures have nearly made it 
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actually, what Henry Ma tyn in hia fervor described it to be, 
ihe neighbourhood of hell 1 

Siva does not appear to have had any important incarnations 
Bat hij 3 child] en Ganesa and Kartika, require to be prominent 
ly mentioned The hrst appears to have been only nomiudlly 
his son He was the son of Parvati who created him by 
collecting together the excrement which floated in her wash 
ing tub • He is adored as the god of policy and prudence, and 
19 represented with the head of an elephant, perhaps, as Sir 
W Jones will have it because the elephant la the most saga 
Clous of animals* He i3 always represented aa hia mothers 
champion and often as fighting for her agairiit Brahma Visli 
nu and Siva In one of these contests Siva lopped off his 
head While Parvati was one day at the bath Siva wanted to 
approach her But the lady had taken the precaution to place 
Giauesa at the door, and as he would not allow the governor 
to enter, Siva, impatient of control as he is ever repre 
feented to be mstantly struck off* his head According to 
other accounts the head of Ganesa was dissevered while he 
was vet a child by the baneful and destructive sight ot 
Sam, whom Parvati ns a fond mother had invited to see her 
pretty child Both accounts agree in repi esenting Parvati as 
inconsolable lor her beautiful and brave She even threatened 
to annihilate the gods by her austerities to avert which dan 
ger the imraortah deterinmed iiy fair means or foul to restore 
Ganesa 8 head But the right one was no where to be 
found an elephants head was therefore substituted m its 
stead So also the lie'ui of Dacsha was replaced by that of 
u goat In the ease of Ganesa however the gods made ample 
amends for his deformity, enjoining tint bis worship should 
precede even their own Gauesa has numerous adorers \ 
Hindu never undertakes any business without first invoking hi 3 
aseistance— whether it be to write a book or build a house, or 
goon a journey or venture money on speculatiou the god of 
prudence being the great obviator of difficulties Ihe Gan- 
patees regard him as the first of all the heaveuly powers 

Kartika is the Mars of Hindu mythics the leader of the 
heaveuly armies, and a beau He is the son of Mahadeva 
alone, as Ganesa is of Parvati Juno envied Jupiter the bring- 
ing forth of Pallas without her assishnce and so somehow 
managed to get Mars without him Ovid tells us that she 

•Mr Wari, hoirerer proCeets «g»/o5t this and obsef^ep^ that the elephant fa 
conaij^red a stupid animal m In ila, it being a biting reproof to a nativo to be 
called as stupid as an elephant. 


D D 
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made use of some flower sheTYii her by Flpra. Siva however 
dr>e 3 not appear to have been influenced by any jealous feelinp- 
in tiie procreation of Karfika Tlie birth of the god m 
thus expituned demoit named Tanka by the force of lon^ 
penance and austerities, compelled the goda to gi\e hira the 
boon of unn vailed strength aud an incapacity of death save 
at the hands of Siva s own sou Now Siva was then unmar 
Tied and it was not expected that he would marry so that 
Tanka regarded the boon he h'ld won to be as good as a gift 
of immortality He therefore became very proud, and used 
Ills ‘Strength very wantonly preventing the sun from giving 
heat compelling the moon always to remain frtll, and forcing 
the winds to blow as he wished them Ihe gods m ^eat dis 
tre snow earnestly thought of giving Siva a biide ^ut liow 
was the ascetic to be won from his austerities^ Camdeo* 
then Kundurpo, undertook the task and watching for an oppor 
tun tv soon liad one Just at tint moment when Parvati by 
her continued and untiring woiship of the lingnni had at 
traded the notice of tlie great destroyer the god of love let 
fly an arrow which pierced him through the heait W ith a 
glance of his eye Siva reduced the audacious urchin into ashes 
Hut It was too late Ihe unerring aim was already working 
out Its effects He felt strange emotions winch he had never 
felt before, and the persevering Parvati at last got a hti«ihand 
But sull no issue came when by the instrnmeiitahty of Agni 
and a process of operation not easily explained Kartikawas 
forced out mto CMStence from the body of the god and while 
yet imperfectly formed thrown into the Ganges Down went 
the germs of the warrior god to the bottom of the sacred river 
and after having tieen duly nourished up floated a boy of 
transcendent charm« There were six pnncesses at that moment 
bathing in the stream and each wanted tlie child to herself and 
offered him her breast, when the little god assuming bix heads 
was suckled by them all Of course 1 arika was slain when this 
child grew up and Kai tika became the god of war Capt Wil 
ford affects that Attila, the Hun owed his success m war to the 
good fortune of having found one of Kartikas cast off snords, 
and very sagaciously supports his assertion by referring as to 
the fact of a sword having been placed at the side of tbe 

* Thte go^ app««n to b« the moat poetical conception of the Purana. He fa repre 
nented u a beaatlful youth ridinjif on a Iffry with emerald winga and wandering up 
niHi down All over the world Hfa arm* are a bow of sngarcane with a Btriog of beet* 
Mid arrowi pointed with flower* The cuckoo the humming bee and gentle 
hreezd are his farorite companion* Hni name wft* Knndnrpo before he waa re 
dneed to ashea by B1 a At a lubaeqnent birth ho became Cama or Camdeo 
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barbarian m his tomb * Kartika is largely worshipped by 
barren women forchilJien but we do not quite understand why 
Somea^unts bowe 7 er,give him a wife named Canmarie , and 
others a mistress, named Deva Se\a 

By way of an episode, we would here mention that the six 
princesses who snckled the infant god, were six of the Pleiades 
straying on the earth The idea of the Pleiades having been 
seven ib not confined to the nations of the west According to 
the Hindu Mythology also seven was t!ie original number, and 
18 00 vet one being obscuier than the rest Ihese seven stray 
goddesse-^, savs the fable were mariied to the seven Maha Ri 
ehis tbe seven blight starb m the Great Bear Now Agni the 
god of fire, euch uited by their beauti , was aniious to enjoy them 
— deeming perhaps that religious ascetics had no business with 
wives But hib consort Swaha was stubborn of her privileges 
She determined to defeat the treachery of her husband and by 
changing Iiei form and shape and assuming that of each of the 
Pleiades in turn she fully bucceeded m doing so Here, so far as 
4gm wastonceined the matte; ended But the affair began to 
be talked of in tbe heavens tlie Riabis heard of it, and six 
out of the seven, not crediting tbe device of Swaha disinibsed 
tboir wives, who took biith on the eaitb Arundbatj the wife 
of Vasbisbta alone was unsu pected by her loid, and retained 
her place Eventually however, tbe suspected sisters got on 
tbe bettei Kaitik i, when he lestored bis nurses to heaven 
restored them to more than their former importance Arund 
ball makes one of the smaller stnis in tbe Pleiadeb her sus- 
jiected Slaters considerably oiitsbiiie her 

lhat oui readeis may not fail in forming accurate idea of 
tbe stupendous system ot the Puran we imist also here allude 
to Indra and bis subordinate demi gods tbongh it is impossible 
for us to enter into the details ot their history India is called 
the king of beav en and lord ot tbe elements and is represented 
as a white min sitting upon airavat an elephant and holding 
the thunder bolt lu bis hand He is also frequently depicted as 
covered With eves 1 his Mi ilkins interprets to be a per 
sonihcdtion of the heavens, but the Purans give it a grosser 
interpretation In some of the Purans it is mentioned that 
the reign of Indra continues only for a hundred years of the 
gods after which he is liable to be deposed and another person 
the most meritorious amongst gods, giants, and m^n, raised in 

* An aadjcious fellow onc« told ns that he had returned from a pUgrlmaff# to 
Kamroop umu a tree whieh let in notion by spell* and incafltatiooi brouj^ht him 
safe thioujrh the air and ou our smllini, at his impudence he jjravelj offered to 
show us the identical true on irluch he had performed hia aerial jouru y 
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bu place We do not know if any one ih now prepan □(? 
bitu?elf for tW Boocossion If eletation to the port require 
merit, the eniojment of the pre-eminence seems tc^^spense 
with It altogetuer, for amongst sinners, this same Indra appears 
to have been one of the geatest He once robbed the orchard 
of a poor peasant He aKo stole the Horse of king Sogara, 
when that sovereign was about to perform witli it the hundredth 
asicomcdk, which would have entitled him to Indras po&t 
Tlie theft |>erhaps, is meant to teach us mortals that m serving 
one s own interest, one need not stand on ceremonj In Ins 
thieving way howe\er he once did a good thing, though not 
from charitable iiitentions but from the *58016 personal motive 
of serving bis own interest certain king of Oude named 
Amban«ihee revolving on a naramedh or human sacrifice he 
stole away the victim Those rivals whom he cannot frus 
tiate by theft lie does by sending down a brace or two of bis 
mesbahvas the lucompanible apsaras of heaven who are sure 
to “poll the correctness of the most sober hermits He keeps 
a zenana in the heavens on purpose and it appears to be 
one more commodious and better replenished than any on 
earth for we are a&aured that he h is six hundred millions of 
these howris all of resplendent and celestial forms, and churned 
out of the cea W bat an incentive for piety and virtue ’ 
Besides these numerous comforters, lie has also a consort 
named Sachj Aindn or Indrani, to rest with when satiated 
with dissipation All these are supposed by the learned to 
involve knotty mystiusms of astronomy but the Hindus 
never take them in any but their plain and ostensible meaning 
nor can we 

fciurjya Sona, aift the planets are all subordinate to Indra 
But in the \ eds the sun cuts a more jiromment figure the 
celebrated payatrun Rig Ved being addiessed to him Om^ 

‘ Earth’ 8ky I Heavens’ We meditate on the adorable 
light of that divine ruler the sun may it direct our intel 
^ lects Here he is evidently regarded as the personification 
of Brahma , and another prayer, which the Brahmins address 
to the sun also tells us that ‘ at night and in the west he is 
Vishnu he is Brahma m the east and in the morning , 
and from noon to evening he is Siva The Purans how 
evei do not respect him either as the type of the one God or 
of the trimurti nor is he represented to be of much holier 
character than the other deities He has two wives, accoiding 
to the Bhanuhya Puran Rajni and Nieshubha, the latter of 
terrestrial birth Unable to bear the efiPulgence of her has 
band, and being wiser than Semele, Nieshubha compels her lover 
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to put aside bis glomes in tbe evening, when coming to her arm» 
1 his also serves a second pnrpose that of supplying her father 
■\ igwaottfcna the Indian Vulcdti, with light and fire to work 
with all night, as Surjya does not lesunie his ravs again tjJi 
morning till wbeu his old fatlier in law ig left undisturbed to 
make any Ubo of them be can But even two wives are not 
sufficient to preberve a Hindu deity m the ways of conti 
nence 'Ihe Mahu Bharat snys, that burjya ravi'.lied Koontee 
and gave birth to Kama and we ha\e already noticed Jii3 con 
nection with Paivati which caused the bulb of Aswini ku 
maru 

llie moon shining with ten thousand beams of light 
]8 generally described as a male deity m the Purang but occa 
Gionally as t female one al&o Tlie do cnplion in both casen 
IS tliat of a beautiful deity very young mounted on a dashing 
car drawn by antelopes According to some accounts Chan 
dra 6 sex was changed because be had the impudence to sur- 
prise his wife Bohsm in the arms of b\a an un<> 0 a«nnab]e 
intrusion which the great de^tioy er could not forgive We are 
not going to advocate the conduct of Rolimi in this affair bat 
common fiirnees requires us to state that she was only pacing 
her husband in bia own com Cliandra or Soma figure , like 
the other gods generally piettv much as a libertine in the 
Puians One of the greatest achievements recorded of him is 
that he impregnated Tara the wife of Vnha^pati, the ffuru 
or preceptor of tlie god*, (and necessarily his own precejitor 
aho) for which good turn he was hurled into the sea j^notlier 
version — and theie is not a single legend in the Puranic 
My tliology w Inch has not many versions — accounts for iheraoon 
haying been found drowned in the sea frornthe circums»*nnce of 
the nious Atri having caught a cold while performing topasya 
in the fiigid regious of the north The rheum which tiowed 
copiously from his eyes on that occasion dropping into tlie sea 
the purer parts became the amrita and the coarser concreting 
formed the moon Ihe Puramcs also call the moon Carpnra, 
that 18 formed of caraphoi 

Nor must we leave A gm, Parana Varuna and Yama alto 
gether unnamed ThoUj^b they do not appear to have any 
temples noyv consecrated to thejr service in the palmier days 
of idolatry, they had great honors paid them and many 
adorers and they are all prominently mentioned in the \ eds 
But a long senes of sectarian conflicts have now demolished 
their temples and done away with their worship All ado- 
ration however, is not now necessarily withheld from them 
0 no ' for they are goda still ! Hinduism dares not lose for 
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orer Fvoa one ool ofhw 330 millions Bn* they «e not wor 
•hippeU i>ow wiUi anjr degree of Tna^mflcence, and they hare 
no wpArtte temple? dedicated lo Ibeiu, and, one of theni at 
leaBt, no image. Of Agnu character we have already spoken 
when sinking of the Pleiades The few anecdotes recorded 
about Pavana are equally discreditable and obscene He com 
miUed adulters with Aojani, the wife of Keshoree, a monkey, 
and gave birth to HanunaaQ , and he also offered hjs addresses 
to ihe hundred daughters of Knsannaba, who because they 
declined his favors, were afflicted with crookedness Jior does 
Varuna, the genius of waters, appear in a belter Jiglit When 
Uiba'sj a courtezan of Indra’s heaven, was repairing to Snrj^o 
whom she has captivated by her charms, he intercepted her on 
the wav and defiled her 

Yatnais called the holv kins: for he judges the dead He is 
also the king of Hell that is h joins the functions of Pluto 
and Minos lu himself As Dharmaraj he lias a benevolent and 
imld aspect seen by tho^ alone who abound in vntue But 
to the wicked his appearance is grim and terrific His domi 
niori like«i''e extends over two diffeient sorts of country — over 
Swarga or the place of happiness and over Naraka or hell 
He dwells himself in Yampun a citj m bell or, as others will 
liave It m Maha Lanca a Golden Islana (not identical with 
Hanca, Snilnla oi Cej Ion J whither everj soul after emancipa 
lion from Ide, is coimielled to lepair to receive judgment, those 
onU excepted who m life, were either so eminent tor piety or 
so notorious for crimes as to require no ti lal 1 or the Styx &:c 
of the Greeks the Hindus have their Vyternee which must be 
crossed by the dead But instead ot a ferryman like Charon, 
they are expected to pass over by Ujing liolcl of the tail of a 
black cow , and uffeimg a black cow to a Brahmin alwajs faci 
liUtes the passage Theieisalso a dog like Ceiberus, named 
Tnsiria or the tliiee headed, in king Aamas staff and another 
called Syama or the black His Ch ef Secretary is Clutragupta 
and his mesbengers are Carinala, who bimgs the righteous 
before him and Cashwala, lepresented is very hard ot 
heai-t who drags into Ins piesence the wicked ones of the 
earth He has also man) other assistants to lielp him m the 
distribution of justice ind he has his Pro&erpine, named 
PalaJdevi to whom we think he is faithful, ever since his 
attemjit to sedute \amuna, his twin sister proved unsuccessful 

Sh^ wp now bid adieu to the god ' How can we' Are 
there nut man) more to name ^ The gods and them 
Sactis , their children and then aiatars the sun, moon and 
stars y air, earth and fiie one would imagine were varieties 
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eoougli But th^y are not enough m the estimation of 
the Parana HmJuiBra forsakinj^ God, likd ft wotaan for 
saking her husband, lias shewn no moderation in the tnme 
If some of the gods formerly very popular hare now deolinecl 
in repute, if Brahma, Indra, Kurera, \ ama, \ unina and Soma, 
are like cast olF lovers, now slighted and neglected they have 
only been compelled to make way for others, who hare since 
iound favor il the worship of the moon and ‘^tnrs have de 
dined that has been more than counterbalanced by ihe wor 
ship of holy places and rivers and the invisible world is so 
thickly peopled that it were bewildering to attempt tracing 
the lives and history of the fancied creatures that are so 
m'lde to people them though they are all chronicled in the 
Purans by name, birth and paientago Besides all tins is 
enjoined, as if to complete the national degradation, the 
worship of stocks and stones ns the ihalgmam and the 
dhenkee of irapleinents ot tiade as the hatchet and chisel the 
hammer and liellows the shuttle the razor the plongh, and 
the awl * of annn ils such as the now the monkey the jackal 
and the dog of buds as the peacock the goo e and tlie owl 
of tices as the tuohep the butt the bokool the mem and the 
ushicnta of rivers as tlie Ganges the Jumna the ^ iraswiti 
the Bruhmapootra the Krishna, the Cavan and othei!> and — 
of what not'' To speak of 'vll the^e exceeds our province We 
shall only say a few words respecting the G inges 

Though all water is sacred as the pninitive element on which 
moved Narav ana, the spirit of God the nvei-s named above 
are paiticulail} so in contradistinction to others ami of these 
the holiest is the Ganges The origin of Gunga is yet a 
disputed pomt in Hindu mythologv and the Saivas and Vaish- 
navas wage many a conflict of woids and blows about Jt to the 
present day That she has descended horn heaven is admitted 
by both parties the only disputed point being whether it was 
the heaven of Bycunth or Caiiasa fioni which she came Ac 
cording to the \ aishiiavas Gnnga waspiodticed from the sweat 
of \iBlinu3 foot But the Saivas contend that she descended 
from the plaited locks of Siva To this the Vaishnavaa very 
unceremoniously rejoin, tint Siva received the sweat of \ ishnu s 
foot on his head, to prevent it fioui ci ushing the earth by its 
fall’ This wild legend interpreted aright may perhajis only 
mean that the sources of the Ganges are unknown Siva s 
head stands for some mountain from which it vi>^ibly derives 
Its birth But theie may be a higher source still from which 


These are worshipped as emblematic of Veswakarma, the god of artificers 
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rt arto«d» to tirtt mottotain, wvd this pwliop* » alluded to as 
V»huQ« foot 

Wby she dasoendod at ali from the heavens is thus explained 
When (ndra alolo king Sagara s horse to prevent an aswamedk, 
the Utter sent his hundred sous to search for it They not 
finding it on earl^ went down to the shades below, and there 
diacoTfired the animal standing by KapiU the sage Mistaking 
K.apila for the thief, they began to belabour him and the beat 
mg 1^03 so severe, that the Mum s meditationg were actuallv 
disturbed riaraeb non began to is^ue from the ejes of the 
saint and m a nioiuent the sous of Sagari were reduced to 
ishes Bliagirath one of the descendants of ba^ar^ however 
so moved the gods b} his aastei ities th it he sneceeded to bring 
down Gunga (m heaven named Mandacini ) to the earth and 
the advent of the (tiered river restoied his relatives to being 
According to anotlier account, Gautama having accidentally 
killed a cow with a blade of grass, was so distressed, that 
Mabadeva in compassion, discharged the Ganges from his 
head to cleau^e him 

So great a boon as the gift of the Ganges was not however, 
allowed to pass vi ithout many protests on the part of 
the minor deities Brahma was j^etitioned on the subject by 
tile gods of heaven wlio conscious of their own sms, weie 
afraid of losing such a valuable cleanser But they 
were assured that, though Gunga descended to the e irth, 
she would still abide m heaven as much as ever and that 
they might therefoie still sin on to their heai U content 
The king of Hades also filed bis complaint, urging that liia 
empire wai» virtuiill> at an end if all men were to be thus per- 
miUed to cleanse themselves of sin But the supeiior gods 
concihated him by saying that the stream though named 
Ganga, or flowing through Gang the earth was not actually 
to pass through all the rogious of the world and that excejit 
where the sacied river ran or the wind passing over it blew, 
Sinners would be sinners still ! 

We have now said as much as our space would permit to 
convey to our readers a clear notion of the voluminous matter 
recorded m the Puraus and trust it will now have become 
evident to them, that the religion inculcated therein js most 
ex^travagantly polytheistical The Puranics deny the charge 
and pietentl that the gods they uphold are conjointly but typical 
of one God But tins suppositjojj, as we have observed before 
18 absbrd, for those gods are recsorded to have fought with and 
cursed and kicked each other, and their deeds do not show 
that, in any resjiect, they participated in the divine nature 



If eten a fourth part of the cnrae* all with thw 
were actually perpetrated by them, and if for tlwt Inw WwB 
now to take their trial even before an aDprgntliccd ffiaau 
at any of her Majesty^a Courts m Calcutta, Madras or 
Bombay, we are sure that they would either be transported 
beyond the high seas, or be committed to tlie house of correc 
tion Some were adulterers gome liars some tbieres, the 
most innocent ones being drunkards and knaves and it w 
hard to identify these with God, with the One too awful 
to be contemplated, too incormprehen<^ible to be des 
cribed, as the Veds represent him fhe existence of an 
invisible spirit superior to all the personifications and images 
whose deeds and names they celebrate is, it is true admitted 
111 the Purang (The conviction of the existence of such a 
being seems to be the common foundation of all systems of 
lehgion ) But they inculcate not his worship and the sort of 
worship they do inculcate, would not li irmoaize with the 
character of the Great Creator The lestivals of Siva 
Parvati, and Jiiggernath, are not akin to the worship of 
God They have nothing in common with that And it m 
speaking ot Brahma the Purans m imitation of the 'V eds 
sometimes exhibit a rational and correct notion of the deity 
that notion is siinpl) confined to words and is not observ- 
ed in practice In some places they even go so far as to cen- 
bnre rdolatry * The fool who from ignorance forsakes the one 

only God, and adores an image of ciiiv stone, metal or wood, 
acts like one who pours clarified butter on ashes instead of 
pouring it on fire * And yet tha greatest monotheists of 
India have founded, advocated or confirmed the worship of 
different deities most generally represented in their days as at 
the present moment b} images ot clay wood metal and stone 
Sancaracharjy a was a baiva, and Madhavacharjja and Buliava 
cliarjva were \ aishnavas 

Ihe origin of the Puranic creed m India has been vanonsly 
accounted for Some assert that it has been derived from Egypt 
others trace it down from Persia, others consider it indigenous 
Theideaof itshavirrg beenderivedfi om Egj ptisaltogelhererrone 
ous, thelikelier piobability bemg thatEgvpt denved herrehgiou 
from the east The mythic writings of India are qoite as ancient 
•IS any existing records in the world Nor does sufficient affinity 
exist between the aucieut Persian and Hindu religions to war 
rant the conclusion of one having been weaved out of the othei 
Except a general resemblance common to all the primitive 

Pwiring on fire is a reli/fioui ubUtion 

£ B 
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religion^, there are no peculiar marks qf saTnenesa W hat 
sppears to ns to be nearer Uie truth ja,tbAt the Hindu idolatrj 
has not b^n borrowed from any foreign source, and that the 
departure from the worship of the one true God, or rather the 
loss of the primitive religion, occasioned, as in Per'iia Chaldea 
and other countries either from social troubles, or the increase 
of vice or both conjoined, caused also that moral void from 
which idolatry was but a necessary step weeds grow up 

of themselves m a neglected parterre even so credulity and 
-superstition will force their way amongst a people destitute of 
religion Perhaps the crafty section of the commuuitv f ici 
litated their progress, seem" liow much that wofiild conduce to 
their own advantage A cloud thrown over tlie iniiids of the 
vulgar, intercepting from them the rays of the divinity miikes 
them the best, because the lea<it murmuring objects ot ojtpres 
Sion, and men have never been anting to rise by such meaiig 
to power Tlie system of belief reared upon this bisis in tins 
country is entirely ot an indigenous growth I he Hindu 
imagination is too fertile m extravagancies absurdities and inde 
cencies, to have borrowed any part of its grotesque luylhologv 
from any of its neighbour^ 4nd descending through iges, 
that mythology has grown darker at every step, and moru 
divergent accumulating like old walls, mosses and lichens from 
time till It has reached its perfection and become most extrava 
gantly wild, incongruous and incredible As for the distove 
ries of philosophy and the records of history having contiibut 
ed much to its development we are not very ready believers 
on that point Some fragments of historical and metapby i,iuil 
truth which survived the loss of a jmrtr creed may possibly 
have been blended with the wild legends and romances with 
which it abounds But if this has been the case the intolerable 
deal of sack has been too much for tlie lialf penny worth of 
bread, which it is now quite impossible to recognise in the com 
pound The inventions of poetry, we ore quite prepared to 
admit have largely added to its growth for there much 
monster poetry both m the Veds and the Pmans 

From the rhapsodic materials they so largely cunt im a ge 
niub like Homer might easily have worked out a loidly epic 
But no Homer was ever born in India to mould them into such 
a great poem Vyasa and Yaliuik tried their hands as well as 
they conld and haveleft us two very good poems indeed , but they 
did not succeed in making their poems supersede the myths 
lastaad of having been worked mto the great and beautiful 
the myths of India remain to show how much the want of a 
Homer la to be regretted 
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Who the persona were who have been deified we shall not 
ventare to dogmatise upon Surrounded as they now are by 
the densest shadows of forgotten ages it is ini posable at the pre- 
sent moment to determine the identity of the gods and giants 
the goddesses and beromes of whom we read ITbey might have 
been distinguished heroes of antiquity, or ascetics, or patriarchs 
or kings and their wives or specimenfl from all these classes, 
who, either by iheir noble endowments, or their beauty, had 
taken strong hold on the popular atfections m those ancient 
times but coming down from age to age were rified of their 
intrinsic merit to be embellished with quabfications more con- 
genial to the general taste Nor IS it unlikely that many of 
them had no existence at all, but with all their sms and shame, 
are mere ideal creations In our own days new members 
have been canonized, and added to the catalogue already too 
long who are mere conjurations of a vague fancy as for 
instance Ola Beebee and Dukliin Roy These additional 
devatas are objects of veneration only to the lowest and most 
ignorant But should idolatry preserve its reign for a hundred 
j ears more (a consummation not at all to be wished for) the 
probability is great that tliey would rise in rank and esteem 

Of the nature of the mythology inculcated we have said 
much m detail It has a very splendid appearance Bat all 
the ‘'plendonr is m tlie external varnish There is nothing 
solid within Absurd fable'^ ridiculous ceremonies stupid 
casuistry are the components of the whole fabric and over 
and above all this the contradictions are so numerous, that 
eren the staunchest bebevers accuse each other of infidelity, 
bv taking up different versions of one point Adopting the 
\ edaic account the Purans m some places declare God to be 
destitute of qualities and unchangeable m his nature while 
in many more place* he is repiesented as full of qualities of 
every character and perpetually changing Some texts 
vindicate his holiness, and maintain that he can never sm 
others again give us details of the many shameful transactions 
he has done raamtaiamg however at the same time, that sm 
18 not sin when he does it, for the lord of the universe uses 
but his own, and adultery incest and theft are not cnmmal 
when he does them Nay, it is pretended that Krishna s con- 

cubines, by committing adultery with him obtained emanci 
pdtion In some places good wholesome precepts are laid 
down as lessons taught by each and such deities but the doings 
of those very deities as narrated m other places do not harmo 
nize with their own instructions, and what is enforced by pre 
cepts IS thus nullified m practice Krishna is directed to be 
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worshipped as the preserver of gods and men, but the atinie 
Vishnn, in hij> ovn person as weJl as in the person of his avatar <i, 
19 constantly to be found involved m actions revolting in the 
character of a preserver and sinful in the extreme Aud Sua 
in his many instructions to his wife Parvati has recorded pre 
cepts, amongst which even such ones as that adnltery, deceit and 
outrage are but frolics in the eye of the divinity are not tlie 
most strange 

The opposite statements of Ihe Purans also as to the clash 
ing claims ol the different deities are inexplicable Ihe one 
God, whose representatives they all avowedly ore has been 
completely lost sight of and instead of him we l*ave a plura 
lity of independent gods each fiercely contending fur supre 
macy In some places Sivais ‘ thesupreme God From even 
looking at A ishnu the wiath of Siva is kindled and as his 
wrath sends men to hell let not the name of \ luliuu everbe men 
‘ tioned * In others again tliereis none greater than Vishnu 
‘ He that forsakes Vishnu and worships any other god, is like the 
‘ fool who Bits thirsty on the banks of the Gunga and there are 
many such passages ISav the Puran^ even go so far as to 
make a god uphold his rival s cause against Ins own In the 
Utiara KkanJ/i of the Padma Puran fcnva says to Parvati — 
“ Who adore other gods than \ ishnu and hold any his equal 
are not to be looked at, touched or spoken to — a bold stroke 
on the part of an unscrupulous author to secure a desired 
end ^V hile one Puran exalts the attribute of a certain god, 
and depicts him as the deity another represents him as serving 
and worshipping other gods, who in their turn are again des 
cnbed as supreme The fact is the Purans having l»en cou 
temporaneous with the original sectarian quanels for supremacy 
are party spirited on principle and severally advocate the 
especial worship of Siva \ ishnu, and Ihe Sactis The Matsya 
Liunga Saiva and Skanda are decidedly Saivite in their cbarac 
ter The \ tshrm Naradya, Bftagavat^ PadniOy and Oarura, 
uphold the faith of V ishnu While the Bramanda^ Vaivarita 
Markcmdeya and Bhavishya advocate m general, the worship 
of the female power With so mnch power to back it, wliy 
should we wonder that the rivalry of sects is not extinct 
We read that Bhrigu once undertook to settle the disputed 
question, and determine which of the triad was the supreme 
With the view of ascertaining this fact, he went first to the 
heaven of Brahma, whom be irritated by disrespect, and was 
by hitn abused Upon this he retired from theni^ m disgust, 
saying to himself tins is not the mightiMt He tlmn ascended 
the heaven of Siva, whom he surpnsed m dalliance with his 
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Wife ills most const^int occupation vilien alone Tbis> is not lie 
I seek said the philosopher and retired He finally went to the 
court of \ibhnu and found him asleep Nor is this he said 
the chagi Hied philosopher and gave him a kuk The god 
aw ikingj however, flatteied him bO much that he was conci 
hated hy his goodnesa and conceded to him the palm of 
supremacy But the verdict ofBhiigu thus purchased is very 
justly not regarded as final S me ii acharjya was a Saiva, and 
webelieie the founder of the sect or subdivision named 
Dunii& , Madbabachaijya and Bullabhacharjva established the 
sect ot \a1shuwa9 while Anandagin upbeltf the woiship of 
Hnanvagarbba, or Brahma Fheie are other sects besides 
who uphold the worship of other deities for instance the Gana 
patjas who adore Ganesa the feactas who worship the Yoni and 
the buras who worship Surjja so that the question m all its 
features, is still open foi disiussion The reader however need 
not fear lest we <^hau!d be taking np the gage To n« the qiies 
lion 19 verj unimportant We know that the gieatest of them, 
(whoever be he') was not omnipotent and that is all we care to 
enquire after Brahma, \19hnu and Mahadeva were, on several 
occasions defeated in battle overcome by the daityas \ ishnu 
was taken prisoner bv Jalandliai biva wounded in battle be 
came senseless from loss of blood Rud when Suti de&tro\ed iier 
self he bewailed her loss, bowling like a madman being unable 
to alleviate his misfortune Daraka and her Amazouiun host 
struck such terror iinong the gods that biva was compelled to 
ask Parvati to assu ne the form of Kali to desti oj her T he same 
Parvati died in consequence of a curse Surjya struck on 
the cheeks lost lus teeth, and has continued toothless ever 
since The Hindus oSer him pounded rice that the god may 
find no difficultv in masticating his fare Indra we read was 
frequently expelled fiom bis celestial abode b\ his enemies and 
wandered up and down the eirth begging alms \\ hen ^ itra 
attacked the gods and threatened to kill all of them, he escaped 
by assuming the form of a peacock and, on that occasion 
Yama took the likeness of a crow, Kuvera that of a lizard, 
Agni that of a pigeon, Varuna that of a partridge Vayn that 
of a dov^, and so on to effect their flight Meghnada, the 
son of Havana is also said to have kept Indra tied to the feet 
of hi 8 horse for a time and llama was Tanka s ghasuiTa or 
grass cutter Brahma himself was Havana 9 herald or porter 
Vishnu his pandaree and Mahadeva his barber, GaneBa was 
his cowherd Yama his washerman, Vayu his sweeper, Indra 
hi9 chief gardener, and Agni Ins cook The asooras are al 
most always represented aa very strong, but senseless , and the 
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gods comparatively very weak trmtiiplnng m every case, 
ratber by cunDing and craft than by the exercise of their vigor 
We read that when the gods churned the ocean they were 
obliged to avail themselves of the assistance of the asooras and, 
when the amnia was found were afraid of sharing it with them, 
though they had as good a right to the beverage as themselves, 
and had been promised a portion under the most solemn en 
gageraents Having aspired to the possession of Lakshmi, 
they Cthe demons) were so enraged at A ishnu s taking her to 
himself that they snatched the vase of amnia from the gods 
for their own exclusive use nor could the devatas recover it 
till thej had recourse to deception Vishnu assundng the form 
of a woman which threw the daxtyas into auch raptures, that 
they williUj^ly gave up the disputed vase to her She then di 
reeled the gods and the datiyas to sit down in two distinct 
rows offering to serve them the nectar herself It was agreed 
that the gods should he served first and they were served 
alone Anticipating some such fraud Rahuketii had placed 
himself in disguise among the gods between the sun and the 
moon and had received his share Bat even this solitary ex 
ception so alarmed \ islmu that he cut the demon in two But 

it was too Jate even for \islinu to deprive him of life The 

amnia had made the daily a immortal and the two parts of his 
body became severally endowed with life As the sun and 
moon had exposed the fraud Rahu, the head still bears them 
the old grudge and eclipse"- are only attempts of the vanquish 
ed daityfi to devour hi", malicious enemies Ketu also delij^hts 
in mischiet and often appears as a comet that object of 
alarm to all nations of the earth From many passages 
in the Pursns it also ajipears that, amongst men there 
were some who were on terms of equality with the gods and 
often gietitf'r than many of them The Iti'ibis, or penitents 
are spoken of in many places as punishing them with severe 
maledictions on account of their infamous doings and 
the gods are represented as unable to help themselves out of 
these lafijctions The wife of Atri converted Brahma Vishnu 
and Siva mto children Bhrigu doomed ^ ishnu to seven 
mortal births , by 4.tn s curse Siva lost his hngam and in this 
mntilated state bewailed his misfortunes all over the woild 
and Indra also was deprived of bjs virility by the curse of 
Gautama All these are proofs not of power, but of weakness 
and are sufficient to convince the most superficial observer, that 
the absolute and uncontrolled supremacy of the Deity was 
possessed by none of the Hindu gods, nor collectively by all 
Nor do the fables respecting their bvee and exploits bear 
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rpference to moral duties, nor are they of a decent character 
Were it possible for the multitude to appreciate the philosopln 
cal historical, and abtronoiuical truths which they are supposed 
to embody, their incorrect nature might have been tolerated 
But that 19 impossible hat has tasked to the utmost 
the powers of our greatest orientalists to explain — the mysten 
ous truths which with the aid of all their occidental learning, 
they have not yet succeeded fully to unravel, canuot ot 
oourse be philo^ophicallj understood by the vulgar and if not 
90 understood what other influence can narrations descriptive 
only of the crimes and passions of the deities their lusts, 
frauds and violence exercise on the minds of their wor 
shippers but such as sap the very foundations of rectitnde, 
ami turn awav their attention trom the broad and unvarying 
principles of justice and moralitv The fact is the Purans 
collectively hive no object at all Tliev are a inasg of 
heroic legends and amatory stones wntteu and collected 
bv different mtliors of conflicting opinions, and perhaps in 
derision, mide to bear upon a subject on which nj two human 
beings have vet fully and absidutely agreed Ihat thee au 
tliors. themsehes did not reg ircl them as matter of faith we have 
indeed many reasons to believe lint tliev neverthele s 

S ’omulgited them as if they did only cnnfirni the iciunk of 
nhasjiati wlio plainly tells us tiuit they are tfio * oiitnvances 
of tlie wicked fir securing a livelihood entoiced on those 
who had iieithei intellect iioi sjnrit to repel them All the 
Shastra« says he had thiee authors only — one of whom was a 
buttoon another a ro^ue and the third a fiend e do not 
intend to be understood aa entiiely denying the exis 
tence of moral precepts in the Puraiis O ' no there are 
uccabiom.IIy to be found excellent lessons of morality m them 
But these lessons are detached and not on a system , and, of 
course a few healthy off shoots here and there cannot counter 
act the poisonous influence of the whole tiee They are neces- 
tanly liteially powerless On the other hand the immoral ten 
dency ot the Shastra^ is more decided There are rites for the 
destruction of enemies ceremonies to help a robber in tarrying 
on his depredfltiozis with success observances whereby an adul 
terer may secure the favors of his neighbour s wife and other 
precious nij unctions of like character Piety and faith, hope 
mutual love may have a few ilJustratiocs in such a large mass 
of fables but they are, like angel visits few and far between — 
a few useful plants in an uDwe^^ded orchard, overgrown with a 
forest of brambles thistlea, and wild weeds 

Ihe poojahs enjoined by the Purans are all, more or less, 
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ofiscene and in deb cate, and completely explode tl»e apolo^, 
that the worship of idols is bat an indirect way of worshipping 
God Virtae and piety id all other systems constitute the 
ciiief ingredients of the worsliip of God — a pure mmd and a 
holy life have been recognized very generally, as the only 
oblations with which to approach the Supreme But these cut 
no hgure in tlie idol worship enjoined in the Purana. 1 he 
worship of the hngatn^ and the ritual of the Bamacharees^ are 
unfortunately specimens of what the Parana generally m 
cnlcate and what other forms are enjoined, if not avowedly 
as indelicate are alas ’ equally debasing and corrupt in their 
tendency A wrong course ever defeats its own purpose Idola 
try, whatever might be its origin and howevei philosophic its 
iny«itenes always degenerates into sensuality m its progress 
and growth seeking rather to gratify the passions of man and 
to debanch his mind than to supply hie moral and intellectual 
deficiencies and this? it has done most effectually m this 
country becau'^e, for every error in doctrine, auJ for every 
abomination m practice there ig full and ample autlionty in 
the texts of the Shastras When the gods aie depicted as 
having been wicked and guilty ofoutnges against decoium 
and niode‘'ty, it were h<irJ to expect from their worshippers 
decency in worship llie drunkard must he worshipped with 
Bdccii inalian orgies, the lend must be propitiated with lascivi 
ous revels Kri-,lina carried on a criminal intercourse with 
IGOOOmilk maids when alive and nliitcin he more natural 
for his worshippers to believe than that, after detth he should 
still prefer to be glorified in his dehauchei les Hence profane 
songs obscene ceremonies and mdetent and unnatural practices 
have become widely connected with the religion, every biicceed 
mg age having increased the degrad ition by adding obscene 
jites ft«d uArtgCto to a ntuaj ongjmdJy sufficiently offensive and 
corrupt. Almost all the popular temples have then debnutees 
or debdaii.ei, the concubines or women of the devotees and 
tliese extend their favors to all clab!>es of men from priests to 
pilgrims Ostensibly they are entertained for dancing and 
singing befoie the gods and even if these bad been their only 
avocations, the dance is executed with such lascivious attitudes 
and motions and the songs chanted are so lewd that that were 
abomination enough But to danoe and sing is not their only 
work Tliey keep open sboiwi of infamy on the very thresholda 
of the temples and m such shnnes as that of Juggemath, where 
large concourses of men and w#<nea ashemble together, and are 
indiscriminately liuddlod up the example they set is in most 
cases caught by the pilgrims, and many virtuous women are 
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iliereby corrnpteJ, while the vicioiis wilh^ly jom m ceJebratiug' 
irregularities thus opeal) countenanced Even in poojaha withm 
doors and at home, many impunties and nbominationH are 
practised Indecent dances are performed at night before the 
idol prostitutes are hired to outrage decency, and songs are 
bung which are fit only for brothels Fathers with their chil 
dren men with their wives, mothers, and daughters, witness 
these late carousah and thus are enkindled filthy desires, 
which neither the texts of the Shastras, nor the usages of 
society discourage or put down la the institutes of Mena, 
a man is allowed to commit adultery when the female consents 
nay if she wish it, he must or be will be m danger of getting 
the leprosy and so likewise, be may steal for the sake of 
performing religious ceremonies commit perjury to save the 
life of a Brahmin and tell a he to appease an angry wife or 
please a mistress By some sects prostitution is regarded as 
a vu tue and called Bahhichardherma , and according to the 
Baraacharees it is a religious qualification os a Sacti can only 
he per'^onated by either a dancing girl a female devotee a 
wablierwoman a barber s wife a flowei-girl, a milkmaid or 
n harlot How can a people be better than their Shastras ? 
That which a man read^ and thinks upon must influence his 
character and the unhallowed doctrines and rites of Pura- 
Tiism have but too much tendency to inflame the passions 
and engender crimes \dd to lhi«, that moral elevation m a 
devotee is none of the requirements of the Shastras Some of 
the grosser MCGs are indeed toibidden bat provided certain 
mummeiies are observed hemav be the venebt devil the while 
Certainly he must abstain from certain food avoid certain ima 
ginarv pollutions as touching unclean tribes, and things and 
bathe in the Gauges if residing near it But does Hinduism 
absolutely require more ^ Morality and virtue have no place 
in Hindu ethics having made room for the easier substitutes of 
rites and ceremomes The law giveis parlicularly enjoin the 
postures in which the devotee must sit while performing his 
devotions the direction be should look to and other particu 
larg equally important , but they do not watch over or di- 
rect his private moials 

Then, again, some of the religious observances are very crnel 
Superstition is as heartless on one side as gloomy on another 
It dreads an implacable avenger m God instead of regarding 
him as an affectionate father and from the terror of hia ven- 
geauce, originate penances mortifications, and expiatory sacri- 
fices Of voluntary self sacrifices and of infanticide we shall 
here siy nothing, nor of the Sntti, for these, under a beuefi- 
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sea Han Oman prerentjng day break at 2ts proper hour bj con 
real mg the son under his arm kmg Dundie having a mare 
which at night assumed the form of a woman of transcendant 
eharms, &c &c of more sober character 1 be authors of the 
Parans appear to Ira ve conceived that bv a rauhiplication of 
ahsurdibes they would be best able to render the vrltole system 
more palatable to the vulgar , and m this, perhaps, they were 
right Even the rites and ceremonies are ridiculous and ex 
travagant The washing dres'smg and feeding of idols their 
going to bed with their wives and iiiistrebs«s, See are incidents 
more calculated to excite laughter than devotion in a reasoning 
mind Nor is the worship less childish Dexterous gesticu 
lations, whirling the hands round the head clapping the hands 
and snapping the fingers beating the cheeks playing with the 
fingers on the lips, breathing with rapidity bleating oot like a 
sheep &c — all these constitute worship ^ W here some poojdbs 
require more violent exercises we have scuffling and thumping 
leaping and jumping before the idols and fathers with their chil 
dren mingle together m the folly disfigured with dirt dung and 
blood To see well di ciplmed youth and veiierahla age thus 
enacting folly would almost move angels to compaasiom Even 
when the religious serijce is not childish it is far from being 
edifyihg 1 he muttering of a short prayer piostralion scatter 
mg flow ers and water, is the only service observed in the temple 
and all this is done in such an on hand and hurried manner lliat 
It ihiuipobsible that they can be the out pourings of reverential 
feelings Nor is it possible for them to suggest sentiments ot 
devotiou We know that the learned pretend to find m each 
and every such practice a deep and hidden meaning, and it is 
even afiected that there is no part of the system — no absurdity 
either in text or practice — which however ludicrous or ex 
travagant it may ostensibly appear, is not eoeceptible of being 
explamed mto sense Every such difficulty, it is contended 
conceals within its stubborn nucleus some philosophical 
problems, historical facts, or astronomical enigmas which have 
been thus dressed up to suit the vulgar taste Ah, but the vulgar 
do not see the hidden meamug ^ever was moral worked 
out more shabbily hat was worth being known should 
have been more plainly taught The vulgar interpret the 
fables literally To them the truth they are supposed to bide 
18 darker for the cover that screens it The learned despise the 
fables as too round about a way of teaching aonie little trutlis 
while the unlearned gulp tliera just as they are served, not 
discriminating tlieir from their ostensible meaning 
Then again, knavery also cuts a prominent part m the 
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Puranic religion Had it been only indiscreet and ndicul 
OU8, the eril were great But it is something worse To a 
race of impostors it affords the means of li\ mg, and they 
of course take good care not to pass by any opportunity likely 
to proht them Piety is represented as expressible only by 
rites and ceremonies which mainly profit the Brahmins and 
in every matter they stand as mediators between t1ie gods and 
men 'Ihe gods are eaid to eat and speak by their months Tlie 
Brahmin s hand is replete with sm consuming fire lus right ear is 
the receptacle of the Ganges his great toe contains all the holy- 
places He that toils and eats lays by no store but consumes his 
whole income but he who feeds Brahmins forwards sustenance 
to the future world to await his coming If a man sells hia cow 
lie secures perdition to Ins soul but it he gives her away to a 
Brahmin he secures lieaven Tlie sick the unfortunate the 
unprosperous are requued to offer sacrifices to the deities as 
the only way of appeasing their wrath because a great part of 
such offerings, it not the wliole goes to the prie«ts ^^iid 
knaveries to match can be cited ad infimtuvi A current say 
ing among the vulgar makes them gods ‘ All the universe 
13 under the power of tlie gods the gods aie subject to the 
power of muntrab the Tnuntras are under the poi er of the 
Brahmins therefore are the Brahmins gods The conect con 
elusion from the premises liid down would rather make them 
something superior to the gods This has suggestei the belief 
that for the accomplishment of their own selfish purposes the 
Brahmins have propagated the Pur inic svbtein If this he so the 
decenors and the deceived are both alike to be pitied For what 
has the villainy of the priests gained them after all ? Or has it 
averted from them that fate uhich the community at large has 
drawn upon itself by its stupid creduhl\ i Alas ^ the same 
trap holds fast both deceiver and deceived 

Of heaven and hell aKo the notions of the Purans are es en 
tially defective The longing for a happier state than this 
world affords is a feeling inspired by God himself witlnn tlie 
human mmd , and next to revelation it is the best means 
by which he discovers himself to his creatures Fiom the 
notion that the world is not our being s end and aim we m 
stmctively catch the notion of a happier futurity and an eter 
nal God But the absurd views of the Purans on this subject 
of futurity, only shows us what work false religion makes even 
with a well known general pnucipJe 4ccording to the Purans 
the earth is a flat surface sliaped like a lotus representing the 
mysteiious yarn and bearing in its centre a mountain the primeval 
h/iyimra, 48,000 yojonas high, and like an inverted cone broader at 
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tlie top tJjan at the bottofu This is Suweru— the residence of the 
gods In some places it mentioned to be of solid gold, res 
plendent as the morn — and yet of many colors the east being 
A\hife, the west brown the north red and the south yellow In 
others again the east is only mentioned to be of gold the 
west being of silver, the north of copper, and the sooth of 
iron One only nver dividing itself into four branches waters 
this paradise of the godN and is called Mandacini on the earth 
named Gunga On bumeru dwell the gods and there dwell 
aUo the souls of virtuous departed men feasting on exquisite 
heavenly food It is named Subha, or the congregation for 
here the deiatas hold their coudciJs and the purest and 
holiest section of it is called Ilavatta, where Biabma resides 
Hip heavens are not all of an equal grandeur They are of 
several grades tlio^e of the primary gods con&iJerdbJv out 
shining those of the minor deities and of the heavens of the 
primary gods that of Brahma is described as excelling all 
otliers 111 splendour and magnihcence ISarada attempting 
to describe it gave up the task m deapaii for in it he found all 
the glories of the other heavens and many more too numerous 
to narrate But we are not tlierefore to conclude that the 
heavens of the other deities are necessarily paltry Far from 
It. Afccording to the lyiahabharat the iieaven of \ishnu is 
composed of pure gold, and its edifices of the richest jewels 
and the Bhigavat gives an equally glowing description 
of the court of Sna, legarding which the bairas maintain that 
eveiy splinter of the mountain Kailaaa is a gem These three 
heavens are on the three peaks of mount feumeru, named 
Sumeru * \ ycant and Kailasa Ihere are twenty one othei 
heavens belonging to gods of les&er fame but these are not 
so high up the mountain, nor yet so grand — not even that of 
Indra who is called the hing of the heavens The 
pleasures of all these heavens are wholl) sensual, composed 
of the fragrance of flowers the richness ot scenery the 
melody of songs, and the company of celestial dancing girls 
Fiven where the Maha ii^his the Biahmia rishis and the 
Deb risbis — the great the sacred and the divine sages, — 
ebaunt the praises of God the enjoyment is not complete 
witliout carnal love According to the Pudma Puran the 
soul of the good man when immediately after death it goes 
to the palace of Aama is welcomed by him with aflTection and 
love and there entertained With excellent food the dance and 
song of heavenly courtezans and the fragrance of heavenly 


• Also naiDcl Brahma lok, aod Ilavatta, 
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flowers It 13 tlien ^ lidded and the particular heaven of some 
deity allotted to it foi its retsidence and there il: relishes all 
the benaual gratifications that the mmd can conceive till all 
its merit is rewarded when it is compelled to take birth again 
on the earth in some form or other The happiness of 
heaven therefore after the turmoils of life appears to be 
something like the vojage of Ulysses — a wretched struggle 
with toils and danger'^ relieved by occasional respiles during’ 
which the hero climbs the beds of nymphs and goddesses and 
19 with savoury viands fed But what is happiness where 
perpetuiti is wanting * 48 for absorption info the god head, 

that is only for the select few and now a days the candidates 
for this bupreino beatitude are few Even Brahma \isbnu 
and Siva have not i at attained if, and how can men'* The 
Hindus have no alternative but a seubual paradise or non exist 
ence and it is not to be wondered at that the bulk of the com 
munitj prefer the former to the latter 

The deacriptiun of hell, we must admit is sufficiently bar 
rowing 4.fter the conviction of crimes which is effected on 
the evidence of the suu moon and stars fire water, wind 
and the earth mom and eve, day and niglit and a host of 
other very unexceptionable witnesses, the soul is sent to its place 
of punishment according to the nature of its crimes Th^re are 
several such places, differing m horror according to the differ- 
ent nature of the several enormities perpetrated by men 
There is the hell of darkness, the hell of burning oil and the 
bell of burning copper the hell full of reptiles and the he^ 
of thorns the hell lor the adulterer where the object of 1 
affections is represented in red hot iron which he is compel^ 
to embrace the hell where sinners are beaten with clubs 


in which they are pierced with arrows that m which the'^® 
bitten by dogs the hell where cannibals feast on sin uer-^^^ 
where snakes bite that wheie ravenous birds fe 
pieces and many more But here the soul rema 
for ever no more than the good man remaineth for 
heaven Ihe pains of hell cease to afflict after an 
time, when the sinner is permitted to return again to 
to re act his part 

The fears which the horrors of hell might 
not however ne see sufficient! v deter 
And how should they when those very Sba^’ which 
arouse these fears furnish us with a cl^ ^e:ainst 
them ^ Is there not the Ganges to c]eaD<5/i® ^sinner ? 
Do not the Purans teem with praises of he^ ^ ^ 

young man guilty of adultery or incest 
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hell reserred for him makes Iiioi tremble How will he en 
dure the bumuig caressee of an iron beauty fresh from the 
fuJ-Eaca * He thinks of penitence— he prepares to throw hiru 
self on the mercy of his ^faker — he offers to recant his errors 
m sackcloth and tears The voice of nature, which even the 
grossest idolatry cannot wholly extinguish, urges him to this 
But this the religion does not demand There is an easier 
vraj of securing reconciliation with the gods It is a very 
easy and coniement method He has only to go and dip 
himself in the sacred Ganges and scrub himsell clean Peo 
pie are alwajs fond of easy methods a short cut is just the 
thing they want The tradesman lies and defraitds his ousto 
mer^i and then sanctifies himself m the waters of the sacred 
stream the murderer washes his bloody hands m its bounding 
current and feels relieved of a heavy burthen and bad women 
are to be seen all day long under circumstances of the highest 
indelicacy wablnug away their sms E\enh0“who hears the 
‘ stoiy of the descent of the Gunga, says the Jtamayam shall 
have all the wishes of his heart AH his sins shall be 
destroyed and his life and fame be abundantly prolonged ' 
and as there are some other rivers aKo whose waters have the 
same efficacy the whole country is thus beneficently pro 
vided Nor even where such rivers are not is it necessary 
for the sinner to be sorry foi his sms and repent of them Ke- 
pent’ Nonsense Is there not the Brahmins great toe the 
touch of which 18 salvation — is there not the Brahmin s right 
hand which holds such an inexhaostible quantity of sm con 
puTOing fire ' What sin is there which the benediction or asirvad 
of a Brahmin cannot destroy f bhould even that fail, there is 
still the lepetition of sacred names to annihilate dement A 
jamil, a gieat criminal saved himself by calling on his son, 
'Narayana’ name of \ ishnu) in his last moments to 
bi ing him water , and Valmik a robber, gamed adnuttanee into 
'Vycant the paradise of "V isbna for the words 'mar, ‘ mar 
(kill kill ) which he had been in the habit of using so fre 
quently which reversed make Ram Ram Then again 
the performance of Haiiskya, m the months of Magh Bysak 
and Knrttka destroys the gratest sms , and some of the Purans 
also tell us that Yama expressly directs his ministers to avoid 
approaching those men, who paint sacred marks on their 
body with chalk and mud, after certain fashions mmntely laid 
down ihere are also many pemnees for the expiation of 
sin siHv and revolting or empty and heartless and, if there 
are offences of extra inormity to wash away there is the 
Gayatn to be meditTted upon (a specific rather exclusivei. 
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being for the Brahoyns alone'i danng three suppressions of the 
breatb and to be recited after a particular manner Thus is 
the only bugbear Puraaic mythology had set up to mtnnidate 
men into virtuous courses defeated in securing its object 

We hate idolatry in every form, for idolatry is a he against 
the majesty of God, and never fnenUly to the sanctions of mora 
lity, and never successfnl in securing the welfare and happiness 
of mankind , and as the idolatry of the Purans is no whit 
better than other mjthic beliefs generally it has our cordial 
antipathy The Hindu thinks he worships the lord of betven 
and earth wliile bowing before images — that idolatry is neiilier 
suhver'^ive of nor incompatible with monotheism He forgets 
that m the palpable form of imigc'' the spiritual immen ity of 
God cannot be conceived ^.11 ideas of His vastness all ideas of 
His power are lost if we contemplate Him as represented bv an 
idol of a certain size That size mav be stupendou'' but the 
Omnipresent God cannot be worshipped in such an on onini 
present eSigv Nor can an Omniscient God be at all adequate 
]y repre euted in a figure of finite extent and duration and 
often m the very representation contradutmg hm omniscience 
K ill lb represented as dincmg on the body of her husband 
and startled in perceiving her blunder and the Brohma 
Vaiiartta Purnn teW^ us tfiat whenParvati quirrellnig nith 
lier husband left him ^ ishnu and Sna travelled all over the 
universe an<l found hei not and wept such floods of tens as 
to form a lake llien again the attributes; and actions na]mted 
unto God flb represented by such an efhgy aie so ui my hes 
against His excellence and aie luoia cdcuiated to i di him of 
that veneration and love we on e Him than to glorify His praise 
By God we understand a perfect beiUj, Hinduism also calls 
him perfect supreme almiglitv and most good But this m 
only a passive admisaiQu tie is uot repre ented as sucU 
Ihe representations generallj far fiom being the hieroglyphic 
emblems of the Deity are the emblems of vice conspicuously 
elevated Nav even if we could recognise the tine God in 
the objects of Hindu mythology the erroneous adoration paid 
to those objocta of worahip would detei us from bein^ Gv or« 
fly mclmed towaids them Ibe vioiship of the hue God 
after a false manner is just as sinful as the wursbi[i of fiGe 
Gods On these points however it is uot necess iry tv lengthen 
out our observations Hie Hindus if we read the jirognosti 
cations of the times an^ht are themselvea ^runin^ disgusted 
with the big lie and the more so because Pnraiusm, as a 
system, lias no well defined scope oi end to accoiuplisb It is 
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a long chBin of gross fables, disjointed ajid indefinite, Logo, 
wild, and fragmentary having no distinct and tangible object 
to fulfil, and totally at variance m its several parts Every de- 
tached story may have a deep, hidden and even moral meaning 
jf yon please , but all the fables together make a discordant 
system, unintelligible and bewildering, for which it is imposst 
ble to entertam any but a mean and contemptible opinion 
The instructions which it professes to give are useless, where 
they are not scandalous and criminal Tlie only things clearly 
to he understood are the profane songs, the obscene ceremo 
mea, and the other indecencies connected with the prescribed 
festivals 

The effects of idolatry have been in this country, as every 
■where else, mental imbecility and turpitude The intellect of the 
Hmdugis cnppled Why^ Not from any Bceotian mfinence m 
the atmosphere but because his religion requires the native to 
abjure the exercise of his reason Says the Oita ‘he who 
worships matter becomes matter that is a Idochhead Religion 
requires him to regard certain stones and certain trees as gods 
but common sense teaches him to view them as they are Re 
Jigion overpowers common sense the mind becomes stupified 
and the man bows down to that block which he bimselt, ns a 
child had perhaps often regarded as a plaything He mother 
resj^cts so nice and subtle as to borrow an oriectal expression 
to split a hair in his reasonings, considers it an animated being 
offers it food to eat flowers to smell, clothes m winter to keep 
it warm and fans it m summer to alHy the beat ’ The rats ind 
mice are more shrew d says BrnjorDohun a clover nalne who 
published a masterly refutation of PoU theism some years ago 
than this h liman being for they regartf the wood as wood and 
cut holes in It Even the cock.ro iches spare it not nor the 
goats and dies for these eat up the colors wherewitli it is 
jiaiqted But the man still thinks that block a God to whicli 
he himself gave mouth, nose, and featmes hands and feet 
It can be burnt down by fire broken into pieces by the ham 
mer, as well when a God as in its onganol condition But 
this does not shake his strong belief He fancies him laughing 
he dreams that he sees a frown and thus professing himi,elf 
to be wise, lie becomes a fool What a sharp intellect what 
a sound understanding is thus rendered imbecile by supersti- 
tion ' 

The moral turpitude which idolatry has occasioned has been 
alluded to m the courm of our observations Nor need we 
say more about it here than this, that after having made the 
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godd smnere the Hudus have correcUT folloTred up tbo Jnovo 
by emulating their ways In the woi^nip of idok final beati- 
tude 18 not so much as sought after Men have become cal- 
lous ot the future The lusts of their deities have made them 
aspirants tor temporal enjoyraenta, and they worship for sensual 
gratifications for wealth for bodily strength for long life 
for beauty for the destruction or enemies, and so on God 
deserted his maliguars when they represented him m b^tial 
forms and gave to him a bestial character and thus abandoned, 
they fell headlong into the pit of wickedness tiiey had dug 
themselves It has been observed by several wnters that they 
aie very much given to lying The cause of this is easily 
discovered Their gods are all liars The liar has his god, 
and the robber has Ins god , revenue has divine examples to 
lusLify it, and so has cruelty The vilest impurity that degrades 
numan nat ure has a kindred example in the gods to excuse 
It Ihe demoralization this has effected we see is great Had 
it operated alone and unchecked it would have beeu greater 
but foreign rule however mjunoas in other reepects has been 
of service in this Ferocious observances and litentious practices 
would have been moie prevalent even than now, but for the 
rule of strangers who had no motive to side witli a detestable 
religion 

Such Las been the consequence of idolatry religiously fol- 
lowed That some ot its observances, however might be 
advantageously observed, as prescripts for temporal tenefit, 
W0 will nut deny The various ablutions enjoined for instance 
are highly beneficial to health as aUo we think is the inter 
diction of animal food and there are others of like nature 
We doubt not that to enforce these useful worldly purposes 
was one of the principal objects contemplated by the foun 
ders of Puranism Jamadagm, m fact plainly assures ns 
that the devatas one and all with their names, forms and 
actions are mere fictitious inventions, contrived to back with 
authontj certain ordinances and practices, the adoption of 
which was considered ealntary And we are prepared to be- 
lieve that the Hindu legislators did not originally mean to 
abuse the confidence ol the ignorant multitude so much as 
they have actually done, that is, that they had then no idea of 
what would m timo be the consequence of their cheat Had 
they had any notion of it before they would probably have 
paused before bringing such an engine into operation and 
yet we cannot blame those lepslators less because, forsooth, 
they did not anticipate how their system would work , for it is 
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no excuse lu a law giver to be ignorant of human natare 
Hid their institutes at the same time that they advocated 
habits naeful m hfe, borne reference to moral improvements 
also, and had their gods been clothed with the ordinary virtues 
and modesty of good men we might have had less? to com 
plain and might have even awarded them their due meed ot 
praiise forgetting their insufficiency and errors But, m the 
absence of such provisions the operation of their system has 
been only productive of mischief, rendering men more wick 
ed than they would have been if left to themselves In the 
Uttara Khanda of the Pudma Puran, Siva tells us that he 

S roraul gated his doctrines only to mislead his worshippers 
I am Qchi a.nd other dattajs h&d become bo powerful b\ their 


p^ty and devotions that the gods stood in dread ot them 
To seduce them from their virtues and make them wicked 


and weak, Siva introduced his tenets and practices ^ Ihe 
Pudma Puran flora sectarian feehiig^i thug strongly condemns 
the Saiva doctnnes alone but we who belong to no party 
will not hesitate to condemn them aU, for they have all con 
tnbiited alike to render a whole nation cripple and poor 
credulous and contemptible — a whole nation who have stood 
still for more than two thousand years without making any 
progress in civilization and knowledge and all from their 
felse notions of religion, and from contempt or defiance of 
God 


The age has now arrived when image worship should alto 
gether cease The necessity with which it originated exists 
no longbr, if it ever existed The advantages which were 
expected from it have not been reaped “ Figure fancied in 
‘ thought very prettily observes the Mahnnirvan ‘ can no 
^ more secure salvation to the soul than dreams of sovereignty 
* can secure the possession of an empire ^ Other lands which 
once owned the bond of paganism have now thrown off their 
slavery Adin with bis everlasting passion for battles and 
banquets, has passed away Thor no longer thunders from 
the bleak mountains of Iceland and Scandinavia the 


blood stamed Valkynor and the wild and intelleetnal Balder 
have ceased ahke to reign In more southern lands the exqui 
site temples and statues of Minerva and Juno have long since 
been abandoned Even the votaries of pleasure have relin 
quibhed the worship of "V enus and Bacchus The fire barns 
no longer on their altars — the thighs of fatted kme and sheep 
are no longer offered to them even m those places where of 
old, kings with their own hands sacrificed hecatombs to their 
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gods The voice of the oracle is heard no more, and rf the 
marvels of the Pagans bekef have anj where eamved, it is 
only in fiolion and nursery lore And yet the world has not 
retrograded one step in morals Jehovah lias not been aban- 
doned, but has rather reclaimed and is yet reclaiming back his 
erring sheep The worshippers of Pallas and Jupiter of 
J hor and Odin have found a mightier stay , and to tlie 
sensual adoration of tlie heathen has succeeded a spiritual 
worship purer in its character and more ennobling m its 
tendency That Hinduism likewise ma) soon make room foi 
that God and that Worship is our earnest prayer 
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^RT II — Selection from the Papers of the late Lord Metcalfe 

Edited hf J W Kaye^ Author of tAe Life of E)rd Metccdfe 

Spo Lmdont 1855 

The present volame ig a sopplement to the Memoirs of Lord 
Metcalfe noticed m the lost Ivuraber of this Review And to us, 
at least it is a welcome one It is almost indeed essential to a 
complete record of the public hfe of this distinemshed btates 
man For although in the biography Metcalfe s despatches 
letters minutes, memoranda &;c are quoted, to an extent 
which seems to have offended some critics who read it with 
purely English eyes it is not to be doubted that a/ler all the 
opinions of this able and honest public servant were only 
dimly reflected The nature of the work forbade a more 
ample exposition of his views and it is the object therefore 
of the present volume to supply the necessary deficiencies of 
Its preaeceseors 

Ihe volume however, is and professes to be no more than a 
selection It is divided into three parts Ihe first embraces 
certain specimens of the despatches letters memoranda &:c 
written by Charles Metcalfe from the commencement of lus 
c ireer as a diplomatist np to the time of his appointment to 
Council The second, is devoted to the minutes oi the Member 
of Council the Provisional Governor General and the Lieut 
Governor of Agra And the third contains extracts from 
Metcalfe B Jamaica and Canada despatches. In the preface 
the editor states the principles which guided him m the selec 
tion It would have been doubtless much easier to prepare 
several, than one volume of Lord Metcalfe s papers The 
Indian despatches of the Duke of Wellington fill two large 
closely printed volumes Those of Lord Wellesley fill four 
volumes The former extend o\er a period of seven or eight 
years , the latter, over about the same space But Sir Charles 
Metcalfe was nearly forty years m India In comparmg his 
papers with those of his first master the ‘ glorious little man 
to whose patronage he owed so much, there are two points 
especially to he noticed — one, that they relate to a much larger 
variety of subjects , the other, that they are unquestionably aJl 
purely and genuinely Charles Metcalfe s own Lord Welles 
ley was a great diplomatist — a great ‘ political statesman 
and, perhaps had time been permitted to him he would also 
have been a great administrator But lacking time, the bnsi 
ness of internal admmistration was, under his Government, 
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comparatively neglected , and hia papers therefore on the 
domestic policy of our Indian Empire are scanty and unimpor- 
tant On the other hand there are few subjects connected with 
onr internal administration on winch Metcalfe has not recorded 
Ins opinions Again, it is not easy for the outside public to 
determine to what extent the despatches, &c, of a Governor- 
General are the produce of his own individual mind — to what 
extent the thoughts, and to what extent the words, are his own 
Lord Wellesley was one of the most active and the most self 
reliant of our Indian statesmen but he knew the value of such 
an as Mr Edmonstone and, doubtless the hand of that 
ablest of political Secretaries is to be traced largely lo the 
public despatches ot all the Governors General under whom 
he served But the editor of Lord Metcalfe s papers tells us 
that the “ selection now given to the world is made from the 
original drafts in his Lordship a own hand writing Every 
word in the volume is his own 

But we scarcely needed the assertion of this external evi 
deuce — the internal evidence i'> so strong I lom first to last, 
there is little variation m Charles Metcalfe s style It is always 
clear, pointed direct The stamp of earnestness and sincerity 
13 upon it There is no sign of making up When it rises 
into eloquence it is the simple natural eloquence of the heart 
Sir James Stephen, in one of his Ecclesiastical Essays, relates 
how a young aspirant for the honors of the Indian Civil Service 
once asked the Chairman of the Court of Directors what style 
of despatch writing was most in favor at the India House, and 
was told m reply ‘ Sir the style we affect most is the 
Hum drum * We remember too, to have heard a story to 
the effect that sometime ago, under the Adminn,lration -ae 

believe of Lord Hastings a certain Major L of the Com 

missariat drew up an eUboiate paper relative to the business 
of his depaitment which lie submitted to the Military Board 
Weeks passed and grew mto months but no notice was taken 
of the report — an omissiou the more surprising as the Secretary 
of the Board was a particuhr friend of the wnter So the 
Major went up to the Presidency to enquire about his moffnim 
cjcus, hastened to the Board Office and asked the Secretary 
what had become of the paper on which he had bestowed so 
much pains The Secretary ^aid he would enquire, and a 
search was instituted for the report, which after some time was 
brought to light and put in the wnter s hand to identify it 
He knew the look of it at a glance but there was aoraetlimg 
written in pencil, at the ba<k, which he read with eager 
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tunosity followed by blank dismay and bittec indignation On 
tins his great report which had cost hirn days and weeks of 
hard study and which, he believed would earn for him the ap 
probation not only oi the Board but of the Supreme Govern 
ment aho, the Secretary had written in peociJ, “ What is alt 
this about, baboo? 4nd the baboo had written in reply this 
pungent cnhcit-m, Plenty words — matter not much No 
vouehers sent 

Now in these two stones it must we fear be admitted that 
the Ticea of Indian despatch wilting in general, are not nntruly 
represented The stjle ib for the most part hum drum plen 
tiful words and little matter often no vouchers proofs or ar 
guinents at all but as Lord Brougham lias phraged it, scores 
of paragraph'?, in which all eloquence seems to evaporate 
like man s strength ni the rainy season Ihereaie however 
some remarkable exceptions to the rule and among them the 
despatches of Charles Metcalfe occupv no undistinguished 
place lliere is alviays much matter in them there are 
always vouchers m the shape of subsfanti il proofs or solid 
arguments Even where we differ from the writer and there 
are points on whicli we ditfer from him — we appreciate the 
force of his assertions and the lugeniaitv of his arguments 
and there is such an air of truthfulness about all he sajs the 
result of the unvarying sincerity of all his utterauLes that we 
find It difficult not to }ield our assent to bis arguments how 
ever firrnlv rooted in our minds luav be convictibns of an op 
posite tenor 

borne men are greater than their ntterances — written or 
spoken Others again aie less Me would place Metcalfe 
m the former categorv M e do not think that liis pajieis and 
still less a selection from his papers can be made to represent 
the public character of such a man or even to indicate the 
steps by which he ascended (he ladder of Ins lenown The 
first official document of vny impoi tance to which he attached 
his n^we — Ihe memoiandum on the location of the proposed 
Subsidiary L orce m Scindiah s dominions ])ublibhed in the Lijc of 
Lord Metcalfe — is a remaikably able jiaper considering that 
It was wiitten at the age of nineteen But India is not only 
the nursery of Captains It is a rare forcing house lor 
scribes At a still earliei age Mr Tucker as has been recent 
Iv shown indited elaborate papers on intricate questions of 
financial policy not unworthy of a mature statesman Richard 
Jenkins Mount Stuart Clphinstme and othets of the same 
race uf Cmhaii'^ were equaJlv jirematurc m their official 
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(Jevelopment Of ^letcalfe and Tucker it has been obseryed, 
that as their earliest papers were distinguifibed b^ a remarkable 
precocity of intellect so their latest indicated in a very pecu 
bar manner the hating qualitiei* of the intellect thus prema 
turely developed There is nothing indeed, more noticeable 
than their uniformity of power 

Metcalle was wont to speak of the time of his residence at 
Delhi as the most important and efficient period ofhiscareer 
At nu time indeed was Lis mind more active than between 
the years 1813 and 1818 Witlim that space he seems to have 
made up his mind tU Dron^hl^ on all the great que'^tions ot Indian 
politics foieign and domestic and many of the most elaborate 
minutes which he recorded as a Member of the Supreme 
Council of India are little more tlnn repetitions of papers 
drawn up by him officially or demi-officially when resident at 
Delhi Still we do not hesitate to express an opinion — here 
tical, as it will be regarded by many that the ‘ most import 
ant and efficient period of Metcdlte s career was that which 
embraced his Canadian Administration 

Bat although a career of Buch unceasing activity — a career 
so varied as Metcalfe s extending over nearly half a century 
of official existence, can be but imperfectly represented by a 
volume of selections the present compilation aided by the 
extracts scattered over the biograph}, will go some way to ex 
hibit wbat may be called the paper life of tins laborious States 
man Metcalfe is here left to speak for himself His opimons 
on most of the leading questions which have agitated the 
minds of our Indian 8 t,at 0 smen since the commencement of 
the present century are here recorded and argued upon m his 
own word^J Of these opinions in the narrow space of a Re 
view article we can give but an unsatisfactory account We 
shall content ourselves with touching upon a few of them 
in some cnaes meiel) leaving tlie extracts, which we may give, 
to speak for themselves 

The first paper m the collection, is an Essay on the policy of 
Sir George Barlow, written by young Metcalfe in Lord Lake s 
camp for the perusal ot hjs father To mention the place of 
its birth, IS to describe the character of the opinions it express- 
es It 18 very clever and very confident Although, every 
now and then, words of a somewhat unofficial type creep in — 
such epithets as ‘ filthy ’ “ nasty ‘ funny we are not sure 
that it IS not ns well written as any paper in the volume We 
need hardly speak of the circumstances that called it forth 
Every reader of Indian history is acquamted with the state of 
affairs, whn^h had arisen m India, at the time of the departure 
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of Lord Wellesley See liow the jounj^ vntor contrasts Jbe 
])0licv of Sir George Barlow vritb tJiat ol * the glonoos little 
man ' wbo had jost departed — 

The Gkxvemor General, in iome of hrt despotches, distmctlj sajs that 
bo centemplfltes m the disoonl of the native powers an additional stmrce 
of strength and if I am not imatahen, some of hia plana go directly an i 
cm de igntd to toment discord amoiig those stales To foment discord 
Bcpms to me barbarous unwarrantable and monstrous and even tocontem 
plate in it any source of strength is unworthy of our pre eminent station 
Su h a policy atbist can only ne suited to petty states Applied to our 
eirfire in Indift it is extremely filthy* Lord "Wellesley e desire was to 
unit tbt. t inquillity of all the powers of India with our own How fair 
how beautiful how virtuous, does thifl aysteitt seem li5w teufoli Imr beau 
tilul and virtuous when compared with the other ugly, nasty abommable 
one 

But I ran contemplate no source of strength m the discord of contiguous 
powers It fljjppara to me that in cnir advanced state of power no great 
contentious can arise which will not soon reach and entuugle us It is 
icnpossiblo con 1 Ictely k. in ulate our^Ues and we mu t by bul jeit to ihe 
same ehancps whi h wort upon states situated as we are It is matter at 
astonishmetit that any person con think that it is in our power to draw m 
our arms and separate ourselves entirely from the affairs of India That 
we can xiat great as wo ore without depend nt fnen 1 orf^e That wars 
are to kindle and lage cm eYerypart of our extensive frontier and that we 
shall not be moved ty th m This is a new and I think mistaken notion 
It IB our interest I am sure (leaving out the question of morality and vir 
tue hmgB not alwavs admitted into politics) to promote the general peace 
It la the only sure way of preserving tranqmlbty to ourselves The ai ts 
of the last ii m nths not only deprive ns of the power of preserving, 
peace m Indio, but inu&t operate to cause and cucourage dissensiou I am 
very sorry fir it 

Our present motion is retrograde I ahall be happy when out governors 
will halt This itudv to ilLcrease our influence is faunv I cannrt under 
stand it For my part I wash to have our influence increase^l It is g n 
rally sought for and I am certain in its ope rati cm it gives the mo t real 
and essential beupflt to all chieft and stale and to the subjects of all chiefs 
and states over which it is exercised There is a loud cry that we are m 
danger irom extended dominion For my part I can contemplate um 
rersal dominion m India wilhuit much fear 

I do not like the determined spirit of penury which is evident in this 
administration E rnomy m a Governm nt is one of the greatest pobtmal 
Virtues but let the Directors think what ihev wdl, there may l>e too much 
cf It if it IS too parsimonious It ceases then to be a virtue and becomes 
one of the most absurd political foUiee and one of the worst political vices 
There 13 I think too much of it when it appears to be the ruling and solo 
principle of Grovemment when it is displuyel in every public advertise 
inent and introduced into evi ly secret despatch when deductions of pence 
and tcr^hing are con^'ideied more important than the fate of Empires 
in a word, when the Government entirely discards liberality 

We cannot unilertake in this place to discuss the justice of 

• Lwl "Wellesley has eensitrrl thk hy antiofpstiotL Fwfe his ele^nC reply to the 
Calcutta Addree lu 18 >4 
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the young w ritar s comn ents There was less difference be 
tween the opinions of Lord VVeJJesley and Sir George .Bitr 
low at that time than CUailes Metuilfe supposed But eyeiy 
one will appreuate the- earne tness and impiilHi\eneBS— to sny 
iioihing of t lie egotism <>t the clever boy {all clever bojs ore 
« Sfotistical) apparent in tliese passages 1 he lollo’Mng how 
ever is still better It is thoughttui and trutlifnf and not to 
be ^ inisaid — 

In a ei vice like tliiB which is pursued tor an mhpenJ nee to which 
the wijilthy ncTer have recourse and m which ierviccs c-aunt t be rewar'led 
with honors merit ninst he rewarded by aituatijns unitmst credit with 
emolument It is m the nature ot the human (.Iiara*tvr to look to are 
ward \^ithnutthis hope there would be raorh less oi «eal and public 
spirit than there now la Stli love plays, its part in our m st disinterested 
a ts Lverv Groiemment ct the w irlJ hna inatitut i rewards as well as 
punishments for the encouragement of public virtue amon its citizens 
und when a C^overnment 1 iseb si^ht ot this principle it will soon lose the 
power of rewarding any public virtue tir all virtue will be cxtiDguishel 
When a man b con lence tclU him that he ha worked hard and mentel 
Viell h expects reward 

I Ixk on the consideration of public ueivico or public oinamenttobe 
real and very ju tice and lever held as aiitv and peimrinuB insti e to 
jrartike of the nature cl a wrong I hold it to tein ils ci nseriuences ibe 
w u t cejminy lo the worll In suviug money I soon can count up all the 
f,ioiT lo but rhen bv h cold penury I blast the abilities ol a nation 
tlie ill I miv d( IS beronJ nil culculation 

Indeed no man kiijws, when he t ul^ off tlio inciteminU to ayirturus 
ami ition and ihe ju t n wards of publi scrvic what iniinite mis hu f ho 
iiiHf lo hi ouiiLiy thr m^h all^ ueratioua buch suvitig to the public may 
pr )\e the v.or t mode ol robbm^ it 

"Tills wTs wiitten half a centiirt acfo — hat the truth it cop 
tains 13 us worthy of ^rave consnleratiun now as U was during 
the mterregiium ot bn George Bui low 

A.tter this the young wiiter goes on to sav — and the pa^sa^^e 
IS worth \ of C( nsiderution for the glimpses it nffords of one 
of tlip nio t noticeable traits of Charles Metcalfe s ebarader 
us well as for its ulistract truth — 

Distinct irom the faults of parsimc ny but operating with the Mme effect, 
13 the coldness an Want jI f ehng oi the Oovernnient ltd es nothing 
with w-irmth uu 1 heart This may appear to be a lo ibsh bie tion I ut 
will not prove tv he go Somethin^ more than cold approbstn n i i« ^uu ed 
to fnEter^^reit minds — the nj probali n ahovild be hearty hlen whop r 
terra gre it act nn 8 want to be admireil, and are not cnnrtcnt with being 
Gpprovcl Alen may serve under such a (government eoircclly but tho 
goo 1 ot the stale re mires thatthfy shoild serve leidonsly Men will not 
aeiwe zealously unfasa their Government is zealous to do them honor 
I ventnn t pi onounce that tins ‘kdmimstration will be coldly sen T 
1 ird Wellesley from the hre of patriotism which blitzed m his cwn 
brext etniUed sparks which artinuted the breasts of all who came 
witiiui the reach vf his notice 
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There are truly ^eat patnote trho, under any (jircumstances will zeal 
oubIt labor for the mtereats of their country but some uar-ommon great 
ness 13 required to keep them lu their righteoua course under Buch obsta 
clea as hare been alluded to Such then there are but general argu 
menta are applied to the generality and these do certainly require the 
Btunulants oi hope and ambition 

It 13 impoasible to follow the career ol Oliarles Metcalfe 
without seemjj the extent to winch these ' stimulants of hope 
and ambition made him what he was He said in this 
paper that Sir George Barlow was ‘ too cold m his own 
character to ^ive any warmth to others llie \oiing men of 
that time^ wiating to one another were wont always to call 
Barlow by the name of Geliduh We have some doubts 
however, of the justice of the epithet It was cold it 
was as Metf ilte at times was cold — as "WeHingtoa was 
alwaib cold — a stern inflexible detei mination to do what 
he conceived to be liia duty to the State without regard to any 
personal consideration^a He may sometimes baie been wrong 
but he always believed hiiiisell to be ri^ht He treated men 
too much as machines or rather peihaps we should say lie 
viewed them too much m the concrete without reference to 
the weaknesses or appetencies ol mdiudna) men But there 
was something noble too m the manner in which be deihed 
the public sei uce for he never spared Inmselt His won hi 
have been a more piosperous career if it had been a more 
conciliatory one 

This paper, on the policy of Sir George Barlow is followed 
by two despatches which are given merely ns specimens ot 
those which Metcalfe w 1 ote to the chief eecietaiy daiui^ his 
mission to Lahore We are then launched into the pohtica ut 
Delhi, and we see Metcalfe as an 4fiministiator A long 
and elaborate report on the Hevenue 4diinni9tra{jon ot the 
extensive territories under liis superiiitcmleiue wntlen in 
18/5 19 perhaps one of the veiy best otfiLii/ pipers to 

which heeler subscribed bis name It heie given only 
in part It is di-stinguished by its earnest advocacy of 
the rights of the village zemindar'', mid a warm de ire to 
improve by every possible means, the condition of the culti 
vators It was the commencement indeed of that gieat 
sclieme lor the revenue bettlement of the ^ortli Western 
Piovinces perfected by James lUoinasou The sjBteiii was 
one ot long bettlements with villages Ihe earnest philan 
throp) of the writer scmtiUates in almost every sentence of 
the passage wherein be speaks of what lie anticipates will be the 
Rbbijuts of thb proposed btstbm — The Bvstem herein proposed ot 
giving to the culUvatora greator eecunty of property in their land and 
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pncourageraent to labof for their own exclusive benefit, woulJ d<tubtle59 in 
the course of time produce a great cbangp m the cliaracter of the agri 
cultural class of our subjects 

It dres not eeem to be difficult to firesee some of the efibcLs whn h must 
take place at no di tant period from allowing the cultivator to reap the 
eiclueive benefit of hig own labi r durinij a long ettlemout or lease 

It may be anticipated that thev would show themsflres both in tho 
ini rea»e ol Cultivation and m the Superior jujlity of the produce The 
person who before cultivated one field winch sufficed to support his tamily 
and enabled him to pay the revenue of Gmernment wmld cultivate more, 
according to the extent nt his land and hi means lli whose Itnd was 
already filLd with cultivation woul I set about mci a luj the produce 
both by sowing more valuable cm J.S, and by improvin the soil Then 
would toUow the atu Iv an 1 the prai tice of the bent moles of imprrvinf^ 
the value of land The | erson who had onlv one plough would cunlnve 

to procure several He who 1 ctore bad only cultivated a little bajra or 
lowar or other oarse gram m the rainy s ason trusting to the ram of 
heaven lor his annual harvest would make a well and secure a goo I crop 
ol wheat, sugar cane or tobacco or rther prr duco yielding a rich return 
At the expiration of the pernd of the settlement or lease the Till ige 
would be able to aff ir 1 an mciease ot re enue, ani the cultivators would 
set out ogam on anew settlement with fresh vigor and enterprise 

The mere ise of wealth jnued ti the security of property would m 
some iQfitaaces lead to amaskin^ while m others the Ov-quisition ot mon^y 
woiill lead to a profuse expeuliture The wraith amassed bv one would 
probably be dissipated by his dear eudants The value cfland how ver 

and Ian lei property n mid imicflec Numerous trun /ej-s woul! take 
plate prudence would be reward d by im reasc of property extrava 
gance would sufiei but would at the same time encourage the industry 
of others 

The live ot cnmfoit w uild incr aae with the acquisition of wealth a 
greater demand would prev ml for the manufactures and the productions 
of the ana the revenue cl the Goyermnent and the wealth ol its sub 
jLcts would abke b priumtclby this process 

From the sev urity d picpcrtj and esnsequent independence W( uld 
aijsc much varjetv m tbami tei and siteaticn Fach vjJJn^^e w luld beerme 
a c< imtv town and wnuld h we its siil statitial landed pioprietors cullivat 
me laVjurers its farmers an I tenant its mechanics its tradesmen all 
fdiovving th irrcsrcftivp piotcsaions accorduig to the division of labor 
will h 8 It interest and the inereatung d mand for all artielea cf cointoit 
and luxury would suggest 

Anoih r effect tc I e expertei from this system of setth ment is a consi 
d mil merease ot the number of our subjects by enugrati )u from foreign 
eomitnes Our Zum endars fir their own inter sts wjuII enti e num 
herb to come and ettle m th ir villages The new comers wmld be tho 
tenjiit<;ot the ullage Zum cnlar and would enrich the latti r and sup 
p )rt themselves at th same time and eventually might ai quire prop rty 
m ib village ot which th< ir descendants would become eatablished mha 
bi rants and resid nt land hoi leis 

It u pr3p r to L n id r \ hat would be the effect of such a syatem 
on the att icnmeut rt our uljei ts It is evident that we do not at 
pres‘=‘nt possess their hearty affections There is no reason why we 
shoulrl There is netessarily a wide separation Ictween them and 
us arising out of our being for igners and canquerors and the difference 
in color country reIig,iou language drew, manners, habits, tastes and ides* 



Aexr alTwr^ns. <nd the only mode of gettimr over it is by ctmfepruia 
them beuofits which they must feel aiid adtnowLdj^e every ilav and every 
hour ^ 


Uuherlo our Governraent has not conferred any auch benefit on tho 
mass of our subjects— that is to eav the cultivating inhabitants ot our 
> lUages The permanent Bettknient has kept tliein down in Bengal and 
euxured their permanent depreesion No system has vet been adopted m 
the Upper Provinces calculated sufficiently to secure for them any perma 
nent odvnntages 

Wo should deceive onraelves if we were to euppose that the system of 
]natice which we have introduced is acknowledged to be such a blessing 
as we conceive it to be That it performs considerable good there can be 
no doubt but, like most human institutions, it baa attendant ev ils These 
are ielt more than ita benetits, and our courts of justice are generally 
spoken of with disgust, with ridicule, or with fear bnt* seldom if ever 
with cordial approbation and respect 

It la remarkable that the natives disci imiuBte between the character of 
British functionaries and that rf our courts of justice While they abase 
the latter as scenes of injustice and corruption where nothing is to be 
obtained but by bribery and where plaintiff and detendant are alike plun 
(lored by mtive officers and native attirnevs they seem ti acquit the 
British jul,.e ot any share in the netorioua practice whiiii they al tribute 
to bis Court, ani c instantly aj p al to the mciindoal jiisti e ot thejalgc 
against the deciee wbi h they suppose to have been put into hia mouth by 
the c< rrnpt otfi ers ot his ourt 

^nv (becussion regardmg the courts of justice would be foreign to the 
subic t ot this Report ihe preceding observations have been mtr 
In ed mcrch to elucidate tlie remark which was pieiiouslv made tating 
that our rul hal nrt vet c nferr d anv uc h benefit on our sul jei ta as 
being aikoowledged by them trom conviction < an lorm a ground ol stion 
attacbmert suffiiient to overcome the ol stacles imposed by original dif 
lereni es 

But it the eff its wbi b have been anticipated be the lesult ot the sys 
tern of village setti rneiits pr ipos^d we s lall then ccrtuinly h ivt a claim 
<in the affection ot that numerous, class of our suVjects the village land 
hoi lers 


They will compare their own situation with that of the cultivators 
livmg under other Governments they will acknowledge that we have 
conterred on them unrivalled alvant^es tb y will teel that their inter 
ests ate identified with nurs And if once this teel ing bo established the 
< onsequent advantages would be immense Instead of requiring as at 
present troops to control out villagers, we might depend on the latter for 
the defeuce ot the country against foreign enemies, and the support of the 
Government lu any case ot internal disturban e 

It IS perhaps impossible to foresee all the remote effects of auch a sys 
tem and there may be those who would argue that it is injudicious to 
esttthhsh a bv3tua trhich by exciting a free and independent character, 
inav poRsiVly lead, at a future period to dangerous consequences- 

There d >ea n >t appear to be anfficient reason to apprehend any evil con 
Be pencfB even at a remote period, from the introduction of this sy stein. 
It rather s ema that the establishment of such advantages, for the bulk of 
our eubjecta, ought to attach them to the Governmeut which conters the 
lanefit 

But even supposing the remote possibility of the evd conaequeuces which 
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be apprehended, tjiat \roiild not be a aufficient reafltm fw withlwddiBg 
any advantage* ftom our subjeUs 

Similar ol^ections have been tu^ed against our attempting to promote 
the education ot our native Bubjecta but how unworthy it would be of 
a liberal Government to give weight to such objectaona 

The world is governed by an irresistible Power, which givetb and taketh 
Bwav dominion and vam would be the impotent prudence of men 
against the operations oi its almighty influence All that rulers can do 
id to merit doimnion by promoting the happiness of those under them 

If we pel form our dutv m this re pect, the gratitude of India and the 
admiration ot the world will a company our name through all agee what 
ever may be the revolutions of iuturity but if wp withhold bleasings from 
our Buhjocta from a selfleh apprehension of possible danger at a remote 
period we ahull not deserve to keep onr dununion 'ne shall merit that 
reverse which time haa possibly m store for us aud shall fall With the 
mmgled hatred and contempt, the biases and execrations ot mankind 

The elevated tone of these pasia^es is conspicuous The 
whole report lb indeed ni advance of the age lo read the'^e 
papers aright they must be regarded one and all, in an histori 
cftl Sense The d ites which the LJi tor has prefixed to them 
must never be overlooked That which in 1855 may appear 
to be mere common place or surpliisa^^e wis perhaps, a 
notable illustration of liberality in 1815 Forty years — the 
length of two Charters — have vrroii^ lit mightily upon the opi 
ruons of the in India Much has come of pressure 

from within something too uf pressure from without But 
be the agents of the great change what they may it is evtremest 
folly to deny that these ^eara have been years of Progress 
With uliat feelings would the Setons and Dowdeewella haie 
contemplated the idea of a l-egislative Council sitting m Cal 
cutta or Bombay^ to deliberate with open doors 

The papers ^ Inch stand next in order ai e those which dins 
Irate the history of Metcalfe a mission to Runjeet Singh 
We piisS them over as they are given chiefly it would seem 
to keep up the biographical character of the collection, and 
have not tharefoAJ mach integrity of interest Ittei these 
come the Della papers Metcalfe s reputation was made as a 
diplomatist Delhi he proved himself to be also a great 
Administrator Some of ins despatches on the Revenue Ad 
mimstration of the Della terntoiy — then the name which le 
presented a large portion of the country now under the 
Lieutenant Governor ot the North West Provinces are among 
file best which he ever wrote They are distinguished as much 
by a thorough knowledge of the details of the subject as by 
large and compreheni-ire general news Hia systeta m some 
respects coincided with, and m others differed from, that 
which in later days ha* been promoted by those distinguished 
revenue officers who are identified with what is called the 



^ ‘he roco^twa of the righu of the ullage eommom 
tiw, but not for those minute surveyi^ and loquisiuon* wbicli 
lU Ills opinion lud a tendency to disturb rather tbau to settle 
and which often defeated, rather than promoted, the ends 
of justice He frequently, too, lifted up his voice jn favor of 
light assessments He was eager to encourage cultivation by 
allowing men to enjoy as f ir as was consistent with the just 
claim of the state, the fiuits of tlieir labor In the present 
collection there i8 a letter to Mr William Fraeer which exem 
phfies m a very remarkable manner, Metcalfe s feelings and 
opinions on this bead We give a pregnant passage from it — 


I would depend for a future increase of revenue on the efiFecla which 
I beheve to be natural of allowing men to reap the beneht oi thecr own 
indu try I wcuJd let them cultivate ss much or as httle as they found 
it for their own mterest to cuUivate and the sort of cram or other pro 
duce bhould be at their own option The benefit which they would derive 
from cultivating their own land I should expect, would render any re 
Btramt on that point unnecessary 

N 0 people labor so mdolently as those who work in chains and by com 
pulsion Hearty exertion is alwavs Belt willed, aqd with a veiw to Bell 
mterest 

The justice the benevolence, the wisdom the expedienpv the neceeaity 
of a system ot conciliation towards the Zumeendars would appear to 
me to he indisputable, were it not that you appaiently pursue one ot 
compnlbion 

If von think that force alone la calculated for the management of these 
people I shall respect both vour opinion and jour experience, but it will 
retire Btroog prools to coni mce me 

Thediffeien e in rci enue between a light setlJi.ment and a rigid one 
may not be very great but the difference m con quencea is mcaJculabh 
A lew thouaand rupees too much exacted may ruin a district, and drive 
the mhabitanta to emigration 

You appear to be convinced (hat your as essmenta have been fair and 
moderate ITiat they ha\e been tair I have no doubt but, judging from 
the couBequences I should uppoae that they had borne hard on the people 
Has it not been a common practice to sell cattle jewels and other pro 
party for the realisation of revenue ? Haa not very general diatress been 
occasioned m consequence P Does not the diffiLultvof realiBing the re 
venue m crease every day P la not discontent prevalent p Have not the 
mhabitauta m some instancea quitted their landa and in others 
reduce! their cultivatiou P Arc not the numb r of pToughfl dimi 
mshed ? 

*••••• 


You are disposed, I believe, to attribute the prevailing discontent to 
the refractory disposition of the people, and you anticipate bad conse 
quences fiom any attempt to conciliate them I am not mvself disposed 
to yield anything to unfounded discontent but I think that a mixture of 
conciliation and firmness ifl the syatem best suited even for refractory 
peopln and 1 dread no less than the rmn and depopulation of our 
territory from a continual contest between the Government and the 
cultiTators 
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AltliODgb thoB emphatic m his declarations m favor of light 
a'lsestetnent there was a point at which he was disposed to draw 
the line more ngorou^^ly than the Home Government Eager 
as he was to allow the cultivator to enjoy the fruits of his labor 
he was notone of those who thought that land yielding valuable 
produce, as sugar, tobacco &c should not be aBsessed higher 
than less remunerative property On more than one occasion, 
when in Council, he protested against what he believed to 
be a sacnhce of revenue, not demanded by any considerations 
of justice 

Ihe wisdom of Metcalfe s judicial Administration of Delhi has 
been questioned Some of our elder readers may recollect the 
official controversies which arose about the \ear 1823 , between 
Metcalfe and the Board of Commissioners, appointed to mves 
tigate and administer the civil affairs of the Delhi territory — 
or rather with Mr Walter Ewer, who was appointed an acting 
Membei of that Board Even by those, however, who have 
a general recollection of the matter the nature of the com 
plaint made against Metcalfe a \dmini tratiou i^ we believe 
but imperfectly remembered beyond the circle of the actual 
dj<?putants We have beard it said that Metcalfe s system of 
criminal judicature involved other erroneous practices, tho du- 
plication and re duplication of punishment in geometrical pro 
gression for every new offence committed by the same cnraina] 
But what has been said to have been a rule of general appbca 
tion was in leahty applied to only one particular description 
of offence It was no rule indeed, but an exception It 
applied exclusively to pmon breaking It js a fact that, under 
thus system, one notorious and incorrigible offender was after 
three attempts to escape from prison under sentence foi fifty 
SIX yeais Let us hear what Metcalfe himself says upon this 
subject — 

At ono period tho attempts made to break priaon were frequent and 
alamiinfif The desperate charaeter ut the pnaoners withm the gaol, and 
the daxing courage and activity ol their triends without', caused consider 
able apprehension for the Beturity ol the prison It waa obvious tliat to 
apprehend and convict criminals could be ot no permanent use unless they 
could be retained m confinement The guards were alarmed, and not 
without cause for attempts were made to de^itrov them and m some in 
stances successfully Along with other measures adopted tor the security 
ot the gaol an order was issued that every prisoner escaping or con 
victed of an attempt to escape, ahould have his penod ol confinement 
doubled and that eveiy prisoner givm^ evidem e leading to a conviction 
of a conspiracy should have his case tavoral ly considered The latter 
part of this arrangement required cantion to prevent being impoaed upon 
by false charges But where the charge was proved the informer was 
released, or badhjs term of captivity aEorteneib and the culpnt underwent 



execution of tiw fornor p*rt of ili« order When tha term of 
ibe prisoner i sentence wsi considwEble, the doubling of it makes n. 
grester diow tbsn in ordinirj csict, and bu been mn^ commented upon 
by one of the members of the Delhi Board Tet, the order being*^in 
existence, it could not with any fairness be relaxed m favor of the grater 
crunmaia , neither could it be eaonhced because some were bo hardened as 
to repeat the offence again and again Hence m some instances the 
ultimate sentence of confinement extends to a length which must appear 
surprising where the causes aie unknown It is howe>er to be observed, 
that the power of eventually relaxing the seven tv of the sentence when 
the necessity of upholding the rigid enforcement of the order might have 
ce'ised remained with the authority which imposed it, or wiih the snccea 
Bor of that authority 

It appears to us, however, that in reality the o^ection to the 
system is that the punishment rather dinimishes fban increases 
with the magnitude (i e the repetition) of the offence If a 
■man he under sentence for three or four years and the term 
be extended to six or eiglit the punishment is a severe one 
but It may be questioned whether if a man be under sentence 
for twenty eight years it will greatly afflict him to have another 
term of twenty eight vears added on to his sentence j4nd if his 
sentence extend to fifty six years it is no punishment at all to 
have that doubled The objection to such a plan is that it neces- 
earily becomes inoperative — that it nears itself out at a certain 
point But as the President or Comnnssioner had the power 
of departing from or relaxing the piactice whenever he chose, 
we do not see that any evil was likely to result from it on 
the score either of too great seventy or undue leniency of 
ponishmeut 

There is no axiom more frequently quoted than the one 
which informs us that ‘ desperate evils demand desperate re 
medies Metcalfe found a state of things existing in the 
newly acquired Delhi territory to which it would have been 
folly to apply the procedure of the settled provinces Wliat 
that state of things was ma^ be gathered from the following 
vigorously written passage in one of Liis vindicatory letters to 
the Chief Secretary — 

When the force at Delhi was not sufficient to keep in awe the neigh 
bouring villageB when the Residents authority was openly defied within 
a tew miles of that citv , when it was necessary to draw a force trom 
another distnct, and employ a battalion of miantry with guns and a 
squadron of cavalry to ebtablish the authoritv of Government in the im 
mediate vicinity when the detachment waa kept on the alert by bodies of 
armed villagers menacing th pickets and when Sepoys who strayed were 
cut to pieces when it was necessary to disarm villages and when swords 
were liternhy turned mto ploughshares when every village was a den 
of thiBves and the city of Delhi was parcelled out mto shares to the 
neighbouimg villages, of which each co-partnerehip monopoUsed tha 
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plunder of ita aHotted portion when a company of infantry wa§ noocMary 
to attend the making the levenne aettiemeat, and even that force wa« 

threatened. wLih desCrnctioiL, and taunted w'lth the menace of hAvio^ j to 
muBketfl taken as playtbmga for the villaffera children when to reahse a 
single Rupee of the fiettlement then concluded, purposely on the lightest 
termed it was neceaaary to employ a battalion of infantry with guns when 
to Hubdae a single nnfbrtified village a force of five battalions, with cavalry 
and artillery was decreed necosaary and wheii the vilL^ere, instead of 
awaiting the assault, sallied forth against this force, for an instant stagger 
ed the advancing column a by the briskness of their attack — if that gentle- 
man hai been at Delhi m those days he would probably have been more 
indulgent t wards a system which has brought the Delhi territory into 
the state m winch it was at the end of 1818 At a later period I cannot of 
course speak We had to combat against crime The balk of the pop uJa 
tion were ribbere We had to subdue a refractory spirit before unused to 
submit to Government. We had to concibate and at the same time con 
trob a cunaiderable class of people moro accustomed to command than to 
ohev and ready to wince under the slightest rtstraint. 

If I am entitled to any credit for public services it must rest chiedy on 
the Buccesfltul management of the Delhi territory during the seven or 
eight years of my Residency the most important, the moat efficient period 
of my life I do not, I acknowledj^e, like to see that little credit snatched 
from me by a gentleman who without experience of the past, hoaarda a 
sweeping condenuiation on the svatem of mv administration 

If the Comauasioners at Delhi are now able to smile benignantlv on 
what they call innocent forgeries, and to give way to sentiments of com 
miseratioa towards convicta — if they consider theinselvea at bberty to let 
loose critninals on society withrut dreading bad consequences — it is perhaps 
owing to the very system which one of them so strongly condemns and de 
rides that they can i enture to do so 

W e will not disturb the effect of this by adding any com 
ments of our own 

We pass over the Hyderabad and other papers eager to 
come upon that section of the work which includes Sir 
Charles Metcalfe 8 Council Minutes Ihev are introduced by 
a paper on the general sjstem of Indian Government which 
does not seam to have been officially recorded It contains a 
summary ol the writers sentiments on many important ques 
tions to some ot which we shall advert He commences, 
more suo, ymh some remarks on the met ibility of our Indian 
Empire This is one of the few subjects on which we entire- 
ly dissent from the recorded opinions of this eminent totatesman 
Our hold ^ he says, is so precarious that a very Jutle mis- 
management might accompli li our expulsion and the course 
‘ ot events may of itselt be sufficient without any mismanage 
* menL We are to all appearance more powerful in India 
now than we ever were Nevertheless, our downfall may 
be short work When it commences it will probably be ra- 
pid, and tue world will wonder more at the suddenness with 
‘ which our immense Indian Empure may vanish, than it ha< 
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‘ done at the surprising conquest we have achieved Empues 
‘ grow old, decay, and perish Ours in India can hard^ be 
‘ called old, but seema destmed to be short lived e appear 
to have passed the bnlhancj^ and vigor of our youth and it 
‘ may be we have reached a premature old age — and this 
opimon, which we find, again and again in Su" Charles Metcalfe s 
writings, under every variety of expression is explained and 
supported in the following passage — 

The cause of this preoanousneas is that our power does not rest on 
actual Btrength, but on xmpretaion Our whole real etrength consists in 
the few European regimeuts, speaking cimparatively, that are scattered 
amgly over the vast ^ace of subjugated India, That la the only portion 
of our soldiery whose hearts are with us and whose ^constancy i an be 
relied on in the hour ot tnah All our native establishments, mditary or 
civil, are the to llowers of fortune they serve us for their livelihooJ and 
and generally serve us well From a sense ot what is duo to the hand that 
feeds them which is one of the virtues that they most extol, they may often 
display hdelity under trying circumEtances but in tbeir inward teebngs 
they partake more or less of the universal disaffection whi h prevails 
against us not from bad government bu from natural and irresistible on 
tipathy and were the wmito change — to use a native expression — onl to 
Bet la steadily Sigainst u wc could not expect that their sense of honor 
although there mj^ht be splendid mstan ea of devotion would keep the 
mass on our side in opposition to the common ieeUng which, with one 
view might for a time unite oil India, irom one end to the oiher 

Our greatest danger he says again in the following page, 
“ la not from a RuBsiau invasion but from the fading of the 
impresaion of our iBvmcibiLity from the minds of the native 
inhabitants of India. This was written during a season of 
peace^ about the year 1 830 Our last great exploit had then 
been the capture of Bhurtpore, which certainly bad not assist 
ed the lading away ot this impression Since that lime we 
have heateu the 4fghans we have beateii the Scmdians we 
have beaten the Sikhs we have beaten the Burmese and 
more than all we have beaten time and space Sir Charles 
Metcalfe was wise m his generation but another has grown up 
lustier more vigorous with a keener eye a stronger hand a 
subtler intellect a generation that laughs at diflBculties knows 
not impossibihties , that is bold and hopeful and therefore 
triumphant The generation m which Sir Charles Metcalfe 
lived and go\ erned was an mcrednious a sceptical one 1 he 
present generation is full of faith in its own power It has 
rejected the tauntmg counsels of the Nestora of the past who 
shook their heads and twaddled out the old formula It 
will not do in India We thank God that there have been 
men amongst us who felt that it would do and determined 
that it should do, and set right bravely to work To have 
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checked such tendencies as these would have been rank dis 
joyall) to the soveieijnty of Nature — 

— \a though a mother shonld stnye 
To Btaj the luaty mujiliood of the child 
(>nce weak upon her kneea — 

Happily we have had a man araon^ us ea^er to strip off the 
swaddling clothes and set this child ot improvement fairly on 
its legs It 18 the good fortune of Lord Dalhousie to have 
had suth agentb as Stephenson and O Shaughnessy It is the 
good fortune of Stephenson and O Shaugnessy to have work 
ed under such a Governor General is Lord Dalhousie It is 
the good fortune of India that three such men were on the 
banks of the Ganges at the same time and in the same spirit 

1 hat of such results as these Metcalfe never dreamt — that 
indeed lie never expected much good of an\ kind to come of 
improved roadie steam ships and telegidphs — is not to bo 
denied But he flourished a quarter of a century ago 
and the world has never seen such a quarter of a century 
The question is not whether he was behind the present age — 
but whether he was behind his own age And truthful history 
records that he was m the main considerably in advance of 
it He used to s‘i> and to write that there were only two 
things needed to maintain us in India, Army and Coloniza 
twn By “Army he meant a powerful Baropean army, 
strong enough at an) time to drdgoon down inburrection And 
by Colonization he meant the free admission of Europeans to 
all pirts of India the encouragement of European energy and 
enterprise of the employment of European capital for the 
benefit of the country Colonization in the generally nndersfood 
sense of the word may be imposbible m India M e are never 
likely to see in India generation after generation of European 
settlers — never looking to the west as the liome of their de 
dining years — making monev and keeping it in India and 
handing it down to their children to be increa'ied or speut and 
handed down again to another generation for further increase 
or expenditure lo tins we believe nature presents an insur 
raountahlQ obstacle But the employment of British enter- 
prise and British capital is another matter — and in the larger 
senbQ of the term it is Colonization Railroads are coloniza 
tion — ^Electric Telegraphs are colonization — Irrigation Com- 
panies are colonization — in the sense m which Lord Metcalfe 
aecJaied it to be the great want of our Indian Empiie He 
knew that India would not pro'^per under an exclusive svbtera 
— that true wisdom suggested the expediency not of shutting 
out European enterprise and European capital but of inviting 
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them freely to enter and employ tifemselvea amongst ua 
All this IS very obvious to na m these days It may now be 
called a settled question But forty years ago, it was not a 
settled question It was indeed, a very vexed one, and there 
were few men m the service of the Company vrho did not 
speak and write in favor of a system of exclusion — who did 
not contend that the free admission of European settlers would 
be a mighty evil injurious tothe stability of our rule and to 
the happiness of the people But even then Metcalte dared 
the frowns of Lfeadenhall street by entering in his Delhi des 
patches passages declaratory of his belief that what the coun 
try most wanted was European enterpri6>e and European 
capital — an active independent European coinmubity, not bar 
ne^^ed in the go cart of official routine or at the beck and call of 
one master or a dozen kiiU at the same time he declared him 
self in favor of the cultivation and improvement of the native 
mind and boldly said that if the increased enlightenment of 
the people were to have a tendency to weaken our hold of 
India, It was still our duty to enlighten them — that dangers of 
this kind mubt be dared at all hazard — that we were to do our 
duly regardless of the result He wrote thus very earnestly 
and emphaticall) in 1815 But the wisdom and philanthro 
])y of 1815 at best are not the wisdom and philanthropy of 
185o and to judge tlie former rightly we must see it in its 
proper chronological setting 

It was at Delhi, in 1815 that Metcalfe first protested against 
the exclobiveness which was then so much jn vogue Fifteen 
years afterwards we hnd him still dwelling upon the sanue sub 
ject In the paper to which we are now calbng the attention 
of the reader he sat s — 

The Local Government has alwayB been disposed to improve the condition 
of the peopl Barring restriction on the settlement oi Enropeana which 
was most unwise but has prigreBSJvelv been much relaxed, no obvious 
improvement tor the b'*nefit of the people consistent with the receipt ot 
tlie revenue necessary for the mamtenance of our power has been or 
would be, neglected under the Company b Government There has been no 
want ot benevolence either in the Government or its exeentive officers 
but the means of improvement are not obvious 

The moat obvious, but that hitherto much disputed, is the admisaion of 
Europeans to settle and hold property m India Their settlement haa 
n<»Ter been entirely prohibitetl and latterly has been facilitated and 
encouraged but the removal of remainiDg restrictions on their 
lawtuUy acquiring and holding property la necessary and for their satis- 
faction, the ccBsation of the power possessed bv the Government of send 
mg them out ot the Country JS indispensable The existence of this power 
IS dwelt upon by them as the ^atest hardship to which they are subject 
They profosH to regard it as deatroymg the value of all property even if 
they Wore allowed to hold it, and rendering their situation so precarioas u 
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to preclude the probability lhat any one poasoMing capital would toIud 
taril'f expose humseli to the danger of losing it b? becoming subject to the 
exercise of this arbitrary power These obstacles reniOTed and the settle 
inent of Europeans allowed to take its natural cour e progressive improve 
ment is the result that may be an Uci paled There must be added the 
abolition of those unjust distinctions which exclude the products of India 
from the markets of Great Britain and Ireland the consequences of which 
abohtion are at present incalculable, aiidma> be immense It is impossible 
to foresee to what extent the resources of this productive country may be 
drawn forth by European enterprise, skill and capital These are our 
best pro pects of improvement 

He had a notion that it waa our duty to render India some 
thmpr moie than a market tor Hugli&h goods and perliap<« 
took a clearer view of the wants of the country than the ma 
nufactarers of Manchester and Liverpool and the Constituents 
of Sir John Pikington 

Metcalfe was emphatically one of the governing ciste lie 
was not Ignorant tJiat the extensive establittiment of Liiropean 
settlers in India would be attended by many changes — changes 
which might in time involve the destruction of the exclusive 
service to which he belonged It must be doubted he 
wrote ‘ whether even the Civil Service will be able to retain its 
exclusive privileges after tlie extensive estabheliment of Eu 
ropeaii settlers At present the whole adrarnistrafron of the 
‘ country is conducted or supei in tended by the 1^1 embers of 
this singular service, dpstined from the dawn of m inliood 
* to the performance of the most import int duties, iliey me 
not generally deficient m mtegntv or apphcition to bu me s 
or benevolence to the public AYhat is raovt wanted is bean 
felt zeal for the public inteiests — scaicel} peiinps to be 
found m any body of men On the whole it may be doubt 
ed whether the duties pei formed by the Cu il isei vice could 
‘ be better performed under anj other arrangement by the 
same membeis but the necessity of emploving unfit men in 
highly important offices is peculiar to this service and de- 
mands correction If all the young men, he adds sent 
‘ out for service in India, were originally appointed to tlie 
army the Government would be able to select those best 
qualihed for the Civil Service and on the di appointment of 
‘ Its expectations in any instance could leturn a person unfit 
for civil business to duties more suitable to him 
To this opinion Sir Charles Metcalfe steadfastly adhered 
TV 0 shall not now enter at any length into the question here open 
ed out It 13 probable that we shall have an early opportunity 
of discussing It with reference to the new scheme for the edu 
cation and examination of the Civil Service concocted by Messrs 
Macauley MeUiIl, Jowett and others Other eminent men 
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and competent autlionties have beerf also of opijuoD that no 
better Cnil Service could be raised than one recruited fiom the 
ranks of the armv It la strange that this system was conei 
dered little if at all during the lecent discussions which ended 
in the abolition of tlie oldCivil Service Whenever we acquire 
new tracts of cuuntj) whether nj onr T^orth Western or our 
South Eastern Frontier or more in the heart of India, it seems 
to be an understood thing that the Administration shall be 
handed over to a body of men mainly composed of military 
officers The efficiency of M ilitary men as Civil Administra 
tors in newly acquired province is thus practically acknow- 
ledged But they might not it is said be equally efficient in 
the old regulation provinces Certimly not — all at once The 
regulations have to be leafnt like vulgar fractions or the goose 
step And under the sjstem proposed by hir Charles Met 
calfe the Military Officer would enter the Civil, or Adnujuatra- 
tive Service, young and would soon acquire the necessary 
details. Indeed we bold it to be one of the advantages of the 
system which is now speedily to come into operation that 
young Military Officers, it they choose to master the appointed 
course of education may enter the lists as competitors for 
civil appointments, and it they fail fall back upon their Mili- 
tary Commission The new Furlough Regulations wdl to some 
extent, aid such efforts But we think it is desirable that the 
matter should be brought under the consideration of Govem- 
menk with a view to the preparation of some especial rules 
facilitating the competition of which we speak We need not 
B&y thdt caeterts paribus the youth who between the ages of 
seventeen and twenty three has been acchynatising himbelf m 
India — and we use the word m a comprehensive signification 
expressive of moral as well as physical adaptation — is more 
III el) to make a good public sei vant than one, who during that 
important period of life, has been nuhtting himself for an 
Indian career in the Metropolis or the universities of England 
We would give young Military men in India of talent mdus- 
tiy and enterprise every facility for the acquisition of the ne 
cessary amount of knowledge, and for the demonstration of its 
possession before the appointed tribunal But as we purpose 
to return to the subject on another occasion we may content 
ourselves at present with this general allusion to it 

Erom this in the paper yhich we are now examining. Sir 
Cliailes Metcalfe turns to another subject of equal importance 
— one, too which m the present conjunction of aflairs is forcing 
iteeK upon the consideiation of the public ‘ This arrange 
ment, however ’ he says, ‘ might possibly not agree with the 
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fa hire difsposal of the ar&y, which ought to be tranaferrerf te 
the crown ” And be tlieii goes on^to argue — 

Its exiBtecce aa ftgPMffate body, caUu^ the Com^of master and jethar 
mg no respect for the Company or its anthontiea, is incompatible with that 
spirit of Bubordingtion, and discipline, and loyal devotion, withont ^hich 
an army may become dnngerouB The Company s armv has always done 
its duty IB the field nobly , and no aimy in the world perhaps, has higher 
tone m that respect. But it exists m a state of continual di^ntent, from 
the comparison which is ever before its eyes of the scantmess of militAry 
allowances with the large salaries of the Civil Service, and la driven almost 
to frenzy byray attempt to reduce those allowaaces already considered 
too small ^erefore, the late orders irom home, reducing the batta of the 
Bengal army at some stations beaidea being severe on present meumbeuta 
were most unwise, becanse they were sure to excite a feeling far out 
weighing m mischiel aity good. that'iJould possibly be expected feom carry 
lOg them mto effect The Indian army although it be taken under the 
Crown, must ne> ertholeas contmae in some resjiecta a separate body — that 
j9 it must be officered as at present by officers brought up m its own 
bosom Officers irom the European portion ot hia Majesty s army ought 
not to be transferred to the direct command of native troops but officers 
Irom the Indian army might be allowed to ^ urehaee, or to be removed into 
the Enropean annv and the prospei-t of this at some period would torm a 
bond ot touneiion between the two aemces which would be strengtheu 
ed bv putting the officers of both services on the same footing from the 
time ot their Leading to be regimental officers— that c® from their promo 
tion to be geueral officers giving to the Indian officer tl e privilege m 
common with the Euripean officer of being eluible to serve bis country 
m the fields of Europe At the same time the stuff in Incba, and the 
empluviiienfcs now held exclusnelv by Company s officers ought to be 
common to b ith branches of the King s army , nominationg to be luadn 
not at the Hoise Ctuards bat by the authorities m Indio, from officers serv 
mg m India, with the exception of general officers who might be aj point 
ed cither from home or from the service in India 

To tins pu'vsage tlie editor has nppended the following; note — 
rhero 13 matter in this for very grave consideration at the present time 
(January 1 ) Indeed it is one which presses earnestly for a settle 

ment In Lnripe a Company officer is an officer only by courtesy The 
loyal commission which he holds in India le in England a dead letter 
Whatever services he may have rendered to hia country on fields of 
Eafltpm enterprise — whatever may be his approved military skill, hia ex 
perience in toe field his known fertility of resource his cooLneas and 
c outage in great and imminent conjunclureg, his mastery over men — what 
ever ID short, may be the greatness ot his qualities as a soldier and a com 
mander he cannot, according to the present routine system, lerva hia 
country except in or /rum ludia. And yet only m India, during the last 
forty years has any military experience been acquired by toe British «ffi 
cer I trust that I shal^ not be accord of any nnclue partiality for toe- 
Indian services, when I say that the difficulties which our army in the Cri- 
mea has encountered are precisely those, in kind if not in degree, which 
officers of long Indian experience know best how to overxjOHie No men 
are so expert m turning to account toe available resources ol a strange coun 
try os toe officers of the Company a sornces None know better whnt it 
13 to contend with such evils as bad roads scarcity of carriage, msufficient 
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means of traneport—and above all, endenwc djseasp. Yet all the e:™n 
ence acquired by the Indian oflicer, during long years of active serviM m 
atran^ countnea and difficult ooi^uBCturefl, cannot, under the present sya 
tern, be rendered avmlable for purpoaes of Enrop^ -warfare. It must bo 
folded up and laid upon the ifielf with the Queen b Commusioii, and 
endorsed as ‘ wortWess on this side of the Cape,” 

Thia yfM wnttoD before the organization of General Virian s 
Anglo Turkish force but that incident of the present war 
scarcely affects the argument The officers now employed 
with the Turkish troops, are employed, it is true, in a more 
recognized manner, than those who twenty years ago, were 
attached to the Spanish legion , but, neyertheless, their present 
efforts like their past on the fields of European warfare are 
of a volunteer amateur character and not of a nature to affect 
the principle of their non employment to the westward of the 
C ape On this subject much more might be said than we can 
incidentally introduce into such an article as the present one 
The motion, winch Sir Ersk me Perry was to have made in 
the House of Commons cm the I7th of April but which was 
suddenly and uuaccountably dropped — to be brought forward 
W 0 boheve, m another shape — bears directly on this question 
What we shall now say regarding it must be considered as 
nothing more than a few suggestions 

It seems difficult to sever the two questions of the employ 
meat of Compaq s officers, with the armies of the crown and 
on scenes of European enterprise, and what is called the 
amalgamation of the Queen s and Company s army It is said 
indeed, that the latter is a necessary consequence of the for 
mer and we hardly think that, if by employment is meant 
the general employment of well>qaahfied officers of all ranks, 
the proposition can be denied I^t this be admitted then, and 
let os assume that the real question at issue is the ' amalgama 
tion ’ of the two armifis l^e word, however, which we liave 
placed between inverted commas is one very vaguely used 
Properly speaking, the amalgamation of the two armies means 
that fusion — and integration — of the two great establishments 
the consututiona of which are so distinct and irreconcileable as 
to render their incorporation an impossibility We need hardly 
indicate to the instructed reader the sources of this irreconcile 
ability H© will see, when he comes to consider the subject 
obstacles and impedimunts to umalgamatidb rising up at every 
turn The two great armies of the Company and the Crown 
cannot become one great integral establishment But they 
become two distmot establishmente under one common 
Govemment The question which then arises is, wlietlier such 
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a state of tbmgs impolitic and expedient — advantageous either 
to public or to private interests — whether, in short, anj one, and 
if so, who, IB to be the gainer by such a change 

And this question neceasanly suggests another and a still 
greater one Is it expedient tlmt the Government of the East 
India Company should cpase to exist ^ It hardly appears 
possible that it should survive the loss of its army What is 
any Government witbont an army — what above all is an Onen 
tal Government stripped of the prnUge of military authority 
So stripped and despoiled — so weakened and humiliated — the 
Government of the East India Company would be a mockery 
It would be reduced indeed to the situation of a mere pay 
oflBce In the eyes of the military classes its functions would 
be nothing more than those of collection and disbursement 
It would soon sink into nttennost contempt , and would find 
Itself unequal to the work of governing the country Indeed 
it may be doubted whether the Company would consent to 
exist as a governing body, in so reduted and incapable a 
condition 

\s a great national question, then, this matter of the transfer 
of the Companv s army to the Crown is nothing lesstlian the 
question of the transfer of the Company s Government to the 
Grown It would be better, m our opinion if the thing is to be 
done at all that the latter should precede the former The greater 
includes the less It would be better therefore that the coun 
try should, m the first place, consider the greater question 
Every* one then would know about what he is talking and for 
what he is vobng There is something insidious and under 
hand in the proposition simply to transfer the Company s 
army to the Crown The mstructed know that this is in effect 
to transfer the Company s Oovernment to the Crown but the 
umnstrwcted do not It is right that t)ie full extent of the con 
tern plated change skould he considered at once, so that no 
man should vote for the lesser change m ignorance of the fact 
that he thereby decrees the greater 

The continued existence then of the Company « Government 
18, we say, the great national question to be considered The 
professional question is, whether the Company’s army would be 
more efficient under the Crown, and the position or the Com 
pany s officers more advantageous Sir Charles Metcalfe was 
of opinion that the Company a army would be more loyal if it 
were transferred to the Grown But the Company b army is 
mainly composed of sepoys, who are loyal to their salt Our 
own opinion is that recognizing the expediency of the adage 
yawtto Turn mover e we are more likely to w^en tlian to 
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new master They woald not acderatand the change. They 
woold ash what this new thing s, which has been forced npon 
khem from England They know that faith Tms been kept 
with them under the Company s OoTemmeut What may 
happen under any new eyst^ they can only conjecture It 
appears to us that there is danger m such a change far greater 
than the hope of any adrantage to be denved from it lu res 
pect of the loyalty of the sepoys 

Again, It IS to be considerea, with reference to this particn- 
lar phase of the tjueation that the supposed transfer contem 
plates certain presumed advantages to he derived from the 
facihty with which officers of approved militafy genius or 
extensive expenence — or men of rare promise and energy — 
may be employed on fields of European warfare This ne 
cessanly involves some system of exchange — some mode of 
drafting the officers of the quondam Company s army into the 
Queen s, and those of the latter into the former Is there not 
danger, too in this t The confidence of the native soldiery 
m their regimental officers lies at the very root of their loyalty 
and efficiency They confide in men whom they have known 
almost from their boyhood. The soldier and "the officer grow 
up side by side, and they know one another It would be well 
indeed, u the intimacy were even stronger than it now is 
We have before this had occasion to obrorve that the disci- 
plme of the native army has deteriorated as this personal in- 
timacy has gradually relaxed It is a question — and a very 
delicate one — to what extent this relaxation can proceed, with 
out an entire dissolution of the bonds which keep the native 
soldier true to his foreign officer But there is no question 
that the process will be hurried by any changes which intro 
dace un Indianized officers into the native amy It is obvione 
that if some officers are taken out of the natire army others 
must be drafted into it The draft must come from the Eu- 
ropean regiments In other words, if a system of transfer bo 
permitted, the places of officers who underatand the uativo 
soldiery a to be filled by others who do not understand them 
— who have no experience of their ways, perhaps no sympathy 
with their feelings and no toleration of tbeir habits It will 
be generally admitted that soch transfers as this would be ex 
tremely dangerons But if the Company s army is to be placed 
immediately under the Crowir, m order that its officers may be 
more readily employed on fields of European warfare — rt is 
obvious that such exe^nges must take place, or the presumed 
object of the new system cannot be attained 
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Ab regards the fiatire army then^ it would appear that ita 
transfer to the Crown would be more likely to im^r than to 
enhance ita loyalty and efficiency Bat what effect would such 
a change have upon the Company 8 officers ^ There are some, 
perhaps, who will answer at once that it would increase their 
pride in their professioD — that they would attain an elevation 
of dignity as the immediate servants of the Queen We sus- 
pect, however that this transient feeling of hope and pleasure 
will yield to mature reflexion To transfer the Company s army 
to the Crown would not be to elevate but to lower its dignity 
Under Buch a system there would be two Crown armies — and 
the local or colonial army would necessarily be the inferior of 
the two It would sink into a sort of mihtia It would be an 
army of a lower caste At present the Company s army is the 
Indian army the Queen s regiments are auxiliaries Iranster 
tlie Company s army to the Crown, and it would at once become 
a mere auxiliary force The staff appointnientH now held ex 
cluBively by the one (Company's) army, would be grasped at by 
the other The higher privileged army would, of course have 
the larger amount of interest and would therefore secure the 
larger amount of patronage A direct connexion would exi^it 
between the Horse Guards oi War Office and the local Gover 
nors and merit would run a poor chance against aristocratic 
influence and personal favor From the days of Cumberland 
and Clive to those of Hill and Pollock there has been an un 
ceasmg effort at the Horse Guards to set aside the claims of 
experienced Indian officers and to employ on all great enter 
prises, new men with the stamp of the Kings armies upon 
them It IS not one of the least of the advantages of the exist 
mg system that the Company s officers receive their appoint 
inents in the first instance from one authority and that the 
subsequent loaves and fishes of the service are m the gift of 
another Whatever may have been tlie case in former dajs 
the influence of the Company is seldom or never brought to 
bear in the&e, on a local Governor or Commander in Chief, for 
the purpose of obtammg the subsequent advancement of any 
connexion or friend of Duectors The patronage is as really, 
as it IS nominally, in the hands of the local functionaries , and 
on the whole it is very fairly administered We cannot say 
we think that, under the proposed new system, there would be 
the same fairness and impmimity Indeed, the more we con 
sider the results of such a change, the more convinced we are 
that It would be ruiooas to the interests of Chose who are now 
“ Company a officers.' 

But might not something be done to improve the existing 
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gj^teui— to define more cleat-ly the rank of Company s officers 
to the westward of the Cape ^ We do not behave that they 
ha 70 any desire to be transferred to the Crown bat they do 
desire to have their status, as servants qf the Crown reeog^nized 
in all parts of the world If we are not rais^mformed, this 
subject 19 now under the consideration of the Horse Guards and 
the Hoard of Control , add it is not improbable that the 
Queen s CommiSBiOus of the Company s officers, will be so mo- 
dified as to confer upon their holders honorary rank m the west, 
as well as in the east To make a push for much more than this, 
would be it appears to us, to jeopardise many of the most im- 
portant advantag^es at present enjoyed by the officers of the 
Company And it is well that, when they consider what may 
be gained by the supposed change, they should not fad also to 
weigh the probable loss.* 

We bare wandered farther than we intended from the imme 
diate subject of this article and must now return to the 
volume before us Sir Charles Metcalfe s Council Minutes 
would have filled several volumes The Editor has been com 
pelled to make his selections with a sparing hand but he has 
endeavored to represent, os far as was possible within so limit 
ed a space the variety of topics to the consideration of which 
he addressed himself To us it appears that the best papers lu 
the collection are those which relate to mihtary affaire Met 
calte used to say that he was * brought up in the Bengal 
Armj ' His strongebt sympathies were with it He debght 
ed lu military society liver since his youthful experiences in 
Lord Lake s camp the affairs of the army had been fraught 
with peculiar inteiest to him He was, perhaps over eensitire 
with respect to the danger of our position in India, but apart 
from the frequent recurrence of this idea, all his papers on 
military affairs are distinguished by strong good sense and a 
large amount of practical knowledge If he had been endow 
ed with more personal activity (and this would probably have 
come with the necessity for its evercisej we are inclined to 
think, he would have made a great soldier 

We have marked for selection several passages m this de 
partment of the volume, illustrative of Sir Charles Metcalfe s 
opinions relative to tlio afiSairs of the army bat we are warned 
by the extending space which this paper is occupying, to be 
more chary of our quotations, and we wish rather to draw 

* While thwe Ae«ti ue paning thiori^ th« Tren U hu b««D tteted, appveutij 
oo Evdil Knthontjr thu an order of the Qheen in CoanoQ hiu been oon 

femng-i^D the o&oen of the Compatt^r « uiay their leoUinitte nsh la til pula of 
the woiid,— Ed< 
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attention to the volame itself than to offer a subetrtote for it 
There w a passage, ‘however, and a rather Jong one, of a prac- 
tical character, which we muBt offer particularly to the const 
deration of our military readers. We have not ourselves auf 
ficiently considered all the bearings of the recommendation it 
contains to venture to endorse it , hut we may at least say that 
it relates to a very important question, and offers a practical 
solution and seemingly a very ingenious one— of a difficulty 
that has long been felt and often commented upon Its ol:9ect 
IS to reconcile the antagonistic claims of regimental and staff 
employ meat , and to show how the demands of the staff may 
be met withont impairing the efficiency of our regiments In 
a paper on the efficiency of the Indian army Sir Charles Met 
calfe says — 

I conceive, that it would be much better to adopt some plan by which 
the (jovemment mig^ht be at liberty to command and retain the services 
of any officer required tor the staff or oivil employment without affecting 
the efficiency of the array 

And this obj ect ifc appears to me, might be accomplaflhcd by a veiy 
simple ftrrangemrnt 

In the hrst place let the complement of officers reqrasite tor actnal 
duty with a regiment be fixed — whether more or leas, or the same as the 
pre<!ent eatabitihm* nt — without reffrence to the number that may be 
drawn away for general stafF duty or Civil employment or any other 
exigency ol the public service 

It 18 of cesential cnnaequence that the Govemment should have the 
power of calhng away trom regiraenta any officers whose services may be 
rpuuired elsewhere without any hmit as to nnml er 

It je at the same time, of great importance that this power should he 
cicrciaed without injury to the efficiency ot the axmv 

And it lb also very desirable thut any plan designed to secure that 
object BhoulJ not interfere with the constitution of the army or the 
system by which promotion is regulated 

I Lave premised that tho complement of officers for a regiment is to be 
fixed, without reference to the number that may be withdrawn for other 
duties but I will suppose the complement to include a provision for the 
absence of the usual average number on furlough to Europe or lefl,TB 
frira sickness or private affairs and to be accordingly to that extent 
bevond the number actually required to be present 

Without presuming to offer any opinion as to the ntunher of offieem 
that may be requisite with a regiment, I will, for the sake of explanation 
fl appose the complement to be as at present. 

Exclusive then, of the colonel, or lieutenant colmel caenmaodaBt, 
whose presence is never consider^ necessary, a regiment may be said 
to consist of one lien tenant-colonel, one major, five captains ten 
lieutenants, and five ensigns 

Let it lie Buppoecd that several of these officers no matter what 
number are required by the Government for public service elsewhere and 
withdrawn from the rt^unent 

I have now to suggest the arrangement which seenw to me advisable, 
m order to supply the places of those withdrawn 
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Hie general DrmcipleB of my prop<?8^ are, ibat offitjers wiAdrawir 
from regunenta ^nld ceaae to ucir anj paj or (dScnriUHiea u WoDgisg 
to regunenta, and should be eicluaiTely remunerated bj smtabje sdlow 
ane« attached to the offices to -whicb they may be appointed, and chaiye 
able to the denartmente to which these offices may belong and it m 
consequence of their being officers <rf the arBiy, it be Beteasary that a 
portion ot their alloiranoes be drawn under the denmniniition of miiitary 
pay that such pc^tioo should form a part of the remuneration fixed fur the 
duties aasi^ed to ffiem and not be m addition therenntOt and should not 
be chargeable to their regiments, which should be relieved from ab expense 


on then- account that they should, nevertheless, retain their regimental 
rank and nae with regard to promotion, preoieeiy as if they were present 
with their regiment* , that the r^imental pay and allowances whicn they 
would draw if preseut with their reginienta, should be received by 
those who may perform their duties in consequence of their removal 
and that the vacancies caused m regiments by the withdrawing of officers 
tor other duties, should be g applied by supernumerary officers 

For example, let it be supposed that the lieutenant colonel be appomled 
to some situation on the general staffi or to some civd office 

According to the principles before stated he would be paid entirely 
by the Etllowances of the office to which he might be appointed His 
military pay and allowances, as lieutenant colon d of his regiment, would 
be disposable 

In such a case, the major of the regiment aupposing him to be present, 
would have to perform the duties ot lieutenant colonel I should propose 
also tbit he-be allowed to receive the pav and allowanceB of that rank 
as acting lieutenant colonel oJ the regiment retaming however the de 
signation and army rank of major only 
Tbe senior captam might draw the pay and allowances of the legimental 
major whose duties he would have to perform retaining cwily the ^tiigna 
tion and army rank ot Captain 

The geuiDT lieutenant might be promoted to the duties pay and allow 
ajioes of captain and the senior ensign to those of lieutenant ea-th letam 
ms hia own rank in the army 

The vacancy caused by tlie removal of one officer from the regiment 
might be filled np bv the addition of a supernumerary ensign 

Supposing the lieutenant-colonel to return to the regiment or another 
to be posted to it, and join it, m consequence of the removal of the former 
in either i ase the major the eaptain the beutenant and the enaiga who 
had been sdianced to higher duties and allowancea, would tall back each 
into his proper place, mid the supernumerary ensign might be posted to any 
other regiment whore there might be a vacancy 

Tho same process might take place whatever number of officere were 
withdrawn from any regiment The withdrawing of field officer* would 
advance captains the withdrawing or advancement of captains would 
advance bentenauta, &nd so on 

In like manuer as the absence of officejji m other employment would 


give to those remainmg with regiments frie advantage of a n*e 
in pay and allowances, the latter m^ht aleo b« allowed to benefit 
by that portion of the adlowanoe* of oflSoera absent on furlough which 
by the regulations of the service may not t>e drawn by the absentees 
In order to acoomj^h the plan suggeated it would be neceasary to have 
in thtvATmj a uumbw of siqiomamerary emigus, equal to the number of 
officer* employed away from regiment* Tlte supernumerary ensigns, 
wbUe Bupeniumerary be disposable to do duly with any regiment* 
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^rhere their wmcea wgre required Thej might be promoted io ensign 
ciBB when vacant, and posted permanently to corps according to seniority 
in the army As supernumeraries, they might receive the pay and allow- 
ances of engigns 

By this plan, it seems to me the following advantages would be mined 
The Government would be at fViU liberty to apply the services of officers 
nf the army wherever they m ight be most beneficial to the State 
At the same tune, the efficiency of regiments would be maintained. 

And the system of promotion existing would be preserved without 
mfractien 

The eflPect of this would doubtless be to render regimental 
employment less unpopular than it is at the present time 
There is no greater evil than the impatient desire of officers ot 
all grades to et^cape from their corps 

Our remaining selections must be of a miscellaneous cha- 
racter and encumbered with little or no comment Here is a 
brief minute on the 

COKyJSSIO"^ OF GOVEaTMBKT BEBVANTa WITH THB FBESS 

{Decetnher 2*^ 1828 ] 

I have the hinor to concur m the Governor Generals proposal for tho 
nomination of Mr Grant to be Superintendent of the Government Press 
and I trust that the reasons whi h induce his Lordship to recommend this 
d vmtiou tiom the orders of the Court of Directors will satisiy the Honor- 
able Court of Its expediency 

I cannot refrain from avaihng myselt of this opportunity to express my 
regret at the tenor of those orders which entirely exclude the servants of 
the Company from any share in the exerciso ot tlie power of the piesg 
That no person m high official station should have anv share m tho pro 
fits of a newspaper or any connexion whateyer with the pohticul press 
seems to be perfectly proper and unquestionable 

But that the only class ot persons who feel any interest mthe Companv 9 
government should be utterly pre luded from the employment of their 
talents in the operations ot the pre a appears to be very impolitic 

The press m India, although not free from restrictions is sufficiently 
free to make it desirable that it shmlcl not tall ex lasivdv into the hands 
of thoee who however loyal as British subjects aie disaffected towards 
the Honorable Company and that it will be generally engrossed by eu h 
persons must bu the natural effect of precluding the servants ol the Com 
pany from taking any share in it 

Since the enactment of the local law by which newspapers are printed 
under a license, revocable at pleasure the proprietors and editors being 
responsible for the contents it has been found expedient to admit a con 
siderable latitude of dis ussion nor can this be avoided wiciiout adopting 
one of two courses— either employing the extreme measure ot extinction 
on every construed breach ot regulation which would be harsh and excite 
popular disgust — or enterm^ into a continual expostulatory and inculpatory 
correspondence with the editors which would be quite derogatory and dis 
reputable to the Government and much more likclv to bring it mlo ridicule 
and contempt than any freedom of di>cnRS]on 

I take It as universally granted, that the press ought to be free and 
subject ot course to the laws, provided that it be not dangerous to the 
Btabilitv of our Indian Empire 


L L 
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Should It ever threaten to become so, the local (loTemmcnt ought itil* 
di ubtedlj to poaeeM the power of protecting the safety of the State 
against this or any other danger, from whatCTer quizter It may proceed 
becanse it is impossible In this distant n^on that ive cfln bo protected on 
emergency by any enactments of the mo^er country 
But at present there is no eymptom of danger from the freedom of the 
press in the hands of either Buropeass or taatives and the power being 
reserved to provide t» the public safety against any danger by which it 
mav at any tune be menaoexl, to emsh what is in iteelf capable of great 
good from an apprehension that it may possiblv under circnmatances as yet 
uncoDceived, be converted into an evil, would be a forecaat more honored 
in the breach than the observance 

Arguing therefore, on the snppoffltion that the press is already m flomo 
degree free, and that it is not desirable to strange its growing hbertv, the 
exflusion oi the Company s servants from taking a share so the exercise of 
the power winch that en^ne wields, Spears to me to be the very reverse 
of expedient , and I ninth regret that the wdera ot the Court of Directors 
have not left employment in the press open to all their servants, excepting 
those in high official "itatiorB and especially to gentlemen in the m^cal 
line oil tlK mdiBpenaable condition tnat such employment should not be 
allowed to interfere with the due discharge of public duties 

We believe all this to be very tree The East India Com 
pany have never made any greater mistake than m this disre 
gard of the Jegitimate uses of tlie press Had they not des- 
pised the power of a hostile press and neglected to gam the 
good offices of a friendly one they would have been in a 
higher position than that which they now occupy Contempt 
of public opinion is mere obstinacy and obtuseness , and 
suicide IS a great enme 

There are two Or three papers m this volamej which indi- 
cate the prescience of Sir Charles Metcalfe with, respect to 
those early operations on the Indus, the “ Survey and the 
Commercial agency, which laid the foundation of the War 
in .A^hamgfcan He saw clearly the dangerous tendencies of 
these initial acts of interference and feared that they would 
inaugurate a great tragedy The following remarks, written 
in October, 1830, on the proposed survey of the Indus, are as 
honorably indicative of the justice as they are of the sagacity 
of the Statesman — 

A sense of duty mducea me to offer some remarks on tbe papers recently 
received trom Bombay regarding the contemplated survey ot the In das 
The srherae of flurveying the Indus under the pretence of sending a 
present to Bajab Buujeet aingh, seemB to me highly objectionable 

It 19 a trick, in my opinion, unwortby of our Government, winch cannot 
frill when detected, as most probably it will be to excite the jealousy and 
indignation ot the powers on whom we phy it 

ItOBjost such a trick as we are often falaelv suspected and accused of 
by the native powers of India, and this confirmation of their snspiaons, 
generally unjust, will do us more injury, by furnishing the ground of 
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nerited r€pToaelL» Uum auj adranta^ ^ he gamed bj the m«asxire caa 
ccHDpeiiiate^ 

It IS not impossible tbat it maj lettd to war 1 hope that so aimecessary 
and ruinous a calamity may not befai va Yet, as our officers m the pro- 
secution of their clSudestme pursuit, may nieet with msultor ill treatment 
which we msy ehoosd to idsent, that result, is possible, howerer much to be 
deprecated 

It appears to me that there w no urgent necessity for the undertaking 
It IS more than probable that before we shall have to act on any mtorma 
tiou that we may obt^n, we shall have more legitimate means of survey 
uig the Indus 

The most legitimate means would be the consent of the Semd Govern 
meat, and the other Govermnents having dominion over that river If 
there were real grounds to apprehend the approach of a Eussian army 
*nd if the rulers of S»^ind entertained the same apprehension ther might 
be disposed to look to us for protection and would thou willingly allow us 
to make any snrveya that we might desire. But by anticipating what is 
remote and uncertain and to the rulers of neighbouring states impercepti 
ble, we should pour our agents and Burveyom, or as they would consider 
them spies, into thwr territories, with every suspicious jealous leeling 
agomst ua and without onv aense of common intereat m our tavor 

If there were any urgent cause for undertaking the survey of the Indus 
at the present time, we might apply for ^rmiaaioa to the rulers of 8 mJ 
although if it were refused, which would be very probable we should be 
bound to desist from any public proceeding that would cominit our 
Government. 

We might nevertheless, either with or without such previous ap plica 
tion send persona inco^tto to survey and obtain information without any 
ostensible comuuhsion and without any protection, leaving them to take 
the chance of such treatment as they might receive it detected in an illicit 
occnpation 

But to demand a paseage for our officers under a fictitious pretence, and 
then to take advantage ot the civility oi the rulers of Semd to do that 
which we are conscioua would not be allowed, appears to mo to be unge 
neroufl and unfair 

It must be remembered that the survey of the Indus or any part of the 
Semd country mav give us the power to injure that State, may even assist 
us m conquering it and in the course of events is as bkely to be turned to 
use for that purpose aa for any other The rulers of Scind, theretore have 
the same right to be jealous ot our sutvcvb of their nver and their temto 
ries, that any power of Europe hos to protect its fortresses from the m 
spection of ioreign engineers 

It IS stated m a late despatch from the Secret Committee, that we must 
not permit the rulers of Bcmd to obstruct onr measures in other 
word^ that we are to go to war with them to compel Bubniission to 
our wishes With deference I should remark that such an assumption 
does not seem to be warranted by the law of nations That surely, 

IS not an equitable policv which can only be maintained by the strong 
against the weak, ana could not be assertea to a superior or equal power 
But the asBumption is an exemplification of what I have often obaerved m 
our conduct towards the native states and what appears to me the great 
est blot in the character of our Indian poliCT although I am not aware 
that It hag attracted any general notice in England However mu<h we 
may prolesa moderfttioa and non interlerence when we have no particular 
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interest of onr oini concern ed, the mSment we discover any object ofpnr- 
BJiit, we become impatient and overbearing, meist on what we re<imre, and 
cannot brook denial or heflitation W e durregard the rights of othera, and 
thmk only of our own convenience SubnuBWon or war la the alternative 
whush the other party has to choose 

Thnj at the present tune, becauae we have taken alarm at the supposed 
designs of Busaia, it would seem that we are to compel intermediate states 
to enter into our views or submit to our projects, although they cannot 
comprehend them and, instead of entertaining any apprehension of Knssian 
designs, are more apprehensive of our own, oar cl^acter for encroach 
ment being worse than that of the Russians because the states concerned 
have a more proximate sense of it from the result which they see in actual 
operation among the realms of India. 

This course, which I trust need not be considered as actually determined 
on, seems to me both unwarrautabie m principle and inexpedient m policy 
— unwarrantable, because we have no right, from any ^ilarms that we may 
take up, fo mterlere With the rights and sovereignty of other powers within 
their own dommions and inexpedient, because it would tend to defeat 
our own proper objects, which ought to be a cordial union ot feelings and 
interests with those states, if ever the crisis which we anticipate should 
nrise 

Sir Charles Metcalfe lived to see the Annexation of Scinde 
and to denounce it as a great crime 

AVe need say nothing more in recommendation of the con 
tents of this volame Indeed any collection of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe 8 papers might be safely left to recommend itself to 
the Indian reader Oor only regret is that the work is com 
prised in a single volame But in that absolute paralysis of 
Lterature which is one of the many evil attendants of the 
miserable Russian war, we cannot but feel thankful to the 
family of one of the best and ablest men who ever visited India, 
for this specimen of the literary fruits of hie laborious, career 



PROORESS OF I0LAH, EROM TBE PIFTfl TO TOE TEKTH TEAR OP 
THE MISSION OF MAHOMET 

Art hi — 1 Sirat Wackidu Ardhu: MS 

2 Strut Hishamt Arabic MS 

3 Sirat Taban Arabic MS 

Is the fifth year of the Mission of Mahomet a small baed 
of hi8 followers emigrated, as we haye seen, to Abyssmia, where 
they found a hospitable and secure retreat But three months 
had not elapsed, when they agam made their appearance in 
Mecca Their return is baked with one of the strangest 
episodes m the life of the prophet. Hishami contents himself 
with saymgtbat they came back because tadings reached them of 
the conversion of the Coreish Whckidi and Taban give 
another storj, of which the following is a close ontlina 

The aim of Mahomet had been the regeneration of his peo- 
ple Of this he had miserably fallen short The conversion 
of forty or fifty souls ill compensated for the alienation of the 
whole community while the violent opposition of the most 
respected and influential chiefs vexed his heart The prospect 
was dark , to the human eye hopeless. Sad and dispinted the 
Arabian prophet longed for a reconciliation, and cast about m 
bis mind how it could be effected 
‘ On a certain day the chief men of Mecca, assembled 
' m a group beside the Kaaba, discussed, as was their wont the 
affairs of the citj when Mahomet appeared and seating him 
‘ self by them m a friendly manner began to recite m their 
‘ heanng the LIII Sura This chapter opens with a descnp 
* tioQ of the first visit of Gabriel to Mahomet, and of a later 
vision of that angel m which certain heavenly mysteries w ere 
‘ revealed It proceds — 

Atul Iff not JJU and 0 a 
AtuI Vemdt tho third betidet ! 

“ When he had reached this verse the devil suggested an 
expression of the thoughts which for many a day had been 
working in his soul, and put into his month* words of 
reconciliation and compromise the revelation of which be had 
been longing for from God f viz — 

That arr the oxaited femalu 

^71^ verity thtl itUereotMlon, to h ?u>pod f t 

* LiU— Cast upon hjs tongue, — Aj LuJ ^ 

t Tahar, p 140 ^ ^ 

however do not occarm the other tradition*giTeu by Taban 



“Tlie Coreish were no leaa surpneed tJjan delighted with 

* this acknowJedg^dt of then* deities , wid as Mahomet wound 
r up the Sura with the closing words, — 

Whtrtforv »ok) dfljw* b*fort Jl^nl «m< umt Bim /— 

* the whole assembly prostrated themselres with one accord 
‘ on the ground and worshipped. 1 he single exception was 

* Walld, the Bon of Mughira, who, unable from tlie infirmities 

* of age to bow down, took ap a handful of oartli and wor- 

* shipped, pressing it to his forehead * 

“ And all the people were pleased at that which Mahomet 

* had spoken and they aaid , noio m know that it ts the Lctrd 
‘ alone who gtotih life and taketh if awa^^ who creaieth and sup 

‘ porteth , but these our goddesses make intercession ipith Him for 
‘ us , arid as thou hast conceded tmfo th&n a portum we ore content 

* to follow thee But their words disquieted Mahomet, and he 
‘ retired to lue house In the eTemng Gabriel riaited him , and 
‘ the prophet *recited the Sura unto him and Gabriel said, 

‘ what ^8 this that tkou hast done , tJwu hast repealed before the 
‘ people words that I Tiever aave unto thep So Mahomet gnered 
‘ sore and feared the Lord greatly, and he said, I hate spoken oj 

* God that which He hath not said But the Lord comforted 
‘ His propheht and restored bis confidence, and cancelled the 

* passage and revealed the true reading thereof, (as it now 
‘ stands,) 71Z — 

Aini Set Oxzm 

And Jf nAt tb m d bttidt ? 

tSali Hurt be nutU ifrogintp ntUo irow, arid fmnU uiifo ?«im f 
TAai mre tudaed sk jta tition i 

Tkejf art wt^kl but tuunM JftlUfA ge a»d gour FaOttrt kav* iwtnttd, 

“ IVow when the Coreish heard thi!» they spake among- 
‘ themselves, saying Mahomet hath repented the fax orable mention 
he made of the of our goddesses with the Lord , he hath 


ban p 140-112) The latter gives ^ tbrooghout the rendenng of which 

would be whose intercession « pleasiitg onto Ood (Sprenger has in thu Inetasce 
quoted the Mb of Taban Incorr octly m hu valnable NoOee q/* 7 aban in the 


Jatmal AsmUc Svetety 1850 II pa^ 129 ) 
iigm£ei Micate ww-Uke, 


The onauial phrase 


* The same ts related of Aba Oheiha, u «. (Sad eon of A1 Aa. WSckidt p 39 ) 
t Mahomet was consoled tradition says by the revdatioii of the verses 0ftj three 
and fifty foar of Sura XSII winch iignifled that all former prophet* had been 
sukgect to the seme evil soggestkins of the devil hot the Sara la which they stand 
ajp/peUB to have been reveatod at a somewbat later period 

verses are as follows aad wt have not gent before tkee oii^ AposHe nor on v 
^nph^htdr/uheK he. hnged, Satan ca t auoge*tia»» into Aw langing but God shall 
con ^ BSot vhtch Satan ntggesleih that shaG God esiaiitsh hts reaelalions and God 
n knovwgand tmaei-lAot He may make tAat lofiicS Sfalon Aa<A ntjgMied o frrai 

wio dme whose hoatti are ducoKd aid hardened fiv 




* cfiavged it and brought <4her vjords vn tU tteitd And the 
‘ V0rse6 were id the moatb of every one of the nnbeltevers, 
‘ and they increased their malice, and stirred them np to per- 
‘ secnte the faithful with still greater seventy ^ 

Pious Mussulinans scandalized at the lapse of their pro- 
phet into an idolatroas concession would reject the whole 
story t But the authorities are too strong to be impugned 
It IS hardly possible to conceive how if not founded m fact 
the tale coulU ever have been invented Most stubborn of all 
the fact remains, (and is admitted upon all hands ) that the 
first refugees did return about this time from Abyssinia in conse- 
quence of the rumour that Mecca was converted and the 
above narrative affords the only intelligible clue to the fact 
But we need not adopt to the letter the exculpatory version 
of Mahometan tradition, nor seek m the interposition of 
Satan and Gabriel an explanation ot actions to be equally 
accounted for by the natural workings ot the Prophet s mind 

It 13 obvious that the lapse was no sudden event — no con 
cession that dropped from the lips unexpectedly or unawares, 
and was immediately withdrawn The hostility of his people 
had long pressed upon the spirit of Mahomet, and in his inward 
muBings (it IS admitted even by orthodox tradition,) he had 
meditated the very expressions which it is alleged, the devil 
prompted him to ntter Nor can we believe that the conces- 
sion lasted but for a day The reconciliation must to outward 
appearance, have been complete and consolidated and continu- 
ed for some days at least, to allow of the report going forth 
and reaching the exiles in a shape to inspire them with con 
fidence We are warranted therefore in assuming a far wider 
base and more extensive action for the event, than are admit 
ted by ex parte tradition 

Ihe religion of Mahomet appears, up to this point, to have 
been a spiritual system, of which Faith, and Prayer and the 

* It ha? been explained m a note to the Article on the Sources for ihe Biogra 
phy nf Mahamt ^ (p 56 Canon IL L-Hhat the whole story as gi\ei] abot e, has 
been omitted by ibn HiabAm Bnt that it was contained in Ibn Ishhc b worka 
(which Ibn Hiahfim profeaaea to foHow ) ib evident from ite being quoted by Taban 
e^cpiesglyfrom that author See Sprengere Note m the Calcutta Asiaitc Jonmal^ 
where tbe ongmal passages are quoted at length, 

t This IS admitted even by orthodox Mahometan writers The aotbor of tba 
Biography Mawahtb a^adotuya^ shows tn oppositroo to the a«8»*rCion that the story 
u haretical that it rests on aoexoeptionable tuition that the opposing antbontiea 
are gronndleBS, being founded only on the twpuium that the facts are rndduiy. 
Thus one objection ii quoted, that bad the lapae really occurred great nambers of 
the Moslems moat have become Apostates, which the anthor save is not just reason 
ing The original passage may be conaulted in Pr Sprenger e note m the Atiaixe 
Journal abtue referred to. 
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incnl cation of virtae, form the prominent features Though 
the Kaaba and some of its rites may have been looked upon 
Ob founded by the patriarch Abraham, yet the existine worship 
was, as a whole, rejected hj reason of its idolatry and cormp 
tion * But to this superstition, wUh all its practiceSy the people 
were obstinately wedded, and unless permission were given to 
join more or less, the time honoured institutions of Mecca 
with the true Faith there was httle hope of a general conver 
Sion How far would the strong expediency of the case jus 
tify him to meet the prevailing sjstem ^ How far was it tiie 
will of God to admit concession 

Was not the worship of the Kaaba after all a jyttine institu* 
tion'* The temple was built at the command of God the 
compassing of it symbolized the circling courbe of the heavenly 
bodies, and that again the obedience of all creation to the 
Deitv Love and devotion were nurtured by the kissing ot the 
sacred corner stone the slaying of sacnfices a pious rite in 
commemoration of Abraham s readiness to offer up his son 
signified a like subinis-^ion f the pilgrimage to Arafat the 
shaving of the head Ic were all innocent if not pious, in 
their tendency But bow shall he treat the images of the 
Kaaba, and the gross idolatry rendered to them? In their 
present mind the Coreish would never abandon these but if 
(as they professed themselves ready,) they would acknowledge 
the one true God as the supreme Lord and look to the images 
as symbolical onlv of his angels, what harm from their conti 
nuance^ Incredible as the concession may appear and utterly 
irreconcileable with his stand point Mahomet ai^ceded to this 
airangement and consented to the idols as the representatives 
ot heavenly beings 'whose intercession was to be hoped for 
with the Deity The burned and garbled notices of tradition 
give no farther insight into the compromise, nor the mention 
of any safeguard that may have been stipulated by Mahomet 
ag,amst the abuses of idolatry but it is certain that the 
arrangements of whatever nature gave perfect satisfaction to 
the chiefs and people and produced a temporary union 

But Mahomet was not long m perceiving the mconsiotency 

* We conclade thiB to have 'been ibe case becacua in the portions of the Coran 
belonging to thifl penod the obaerranccB of the Kaaba ace never referred to or 
incul(,ated &s they are freqaeatly ez a subsoqueDl staga 

t 'Which of hiB Bons Abraham prepared to sacrifice, is not epecified m the 
Coran and we arc not at liberty to afientne with Mahometan Doctors that their 
prophet meant Ishmael, nor aTon that he believed the place of sacrifice to have 
been the vidmtv of Mecca. If hswever the current of ancient tradition already 
ran BO 4t IB pouiblc that Mahomet may have folfowed it, but without spetiflcaUon 
rn the Cwm, for fear of offending the Jews. 
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into winch lie had been betrayed The people still worshipped 
not God but the images No leasomng upon Ins part no 
concession upon theirs, could dissemble the galling fact, that 
the practice of idolatry contmaed os gross and rampant as 
ever 

His only safety now lay in disowning the concession The 
devil had deceived him The words ol compromise were no 
pait of the dmne syMtem received from God by his beaienly 
messenger The lapse was thus remedied the heretical 
verses spoken under delusion w ere cancelled and others re 
vealed in their stead denouncing idolatry with irreconcilable 
hate and rejecting the very idea of tepaale angels such as Lkdt 
and Ozza Hencelorward the prophet wages mortal strife with 
images in every shape his svstem gathers itself up into a 
pure and '^tein theism and the Coran begins to breathe (though 
us jet only in the persons of Moses, and Abraham,) intima 
tions ot an iconoclastic revenge * * * § 

Ever after the intercession of idols 13 scouted as absurd 
angels dare not to intercede with the "Almighty f how much 
less the idols who 

h» e no pow oyer e yn ih haik o? & dale to 
Upon »h m U j all th r hear n t y nr catliug 
A d U th f h ard t] ey yronld n t angwe fou 
And i th Daj f Jolgme t, thay »h»ll r^ect ^ Jar dalfleation )f th m J 

The following passage produced shortly after hi3 lapse 
shows how Mahomet refuted his udversaiies, and adroith turn 
ed again t them their concession as to the Supreme Heitj of 
God only — 

Anti if thou ask^st thmi who creatoJ the Henvene ami tht- Earth they 
will Eorely answer God ^ bay what think ye then P It the Lord he 
pleftie 1 to TiBit me with affliction can the be beings nn whom ye rail besides 
God — what ! cruli they remoTe the Tisitation '' Or if lie visit mo with 
mercT could they withhild Ilia mercy P Say God suflicGth for me on 
Him alone let those who put their trust confide {J 

However short his fall, Mahomet retained a keen sense of 
its disgrace and of the danger which laj in parleying with his 
adversaries — 

And truly they were near tempting thee aside from what y e revealed 
unto thee that thou ehouldest fabricate regarding Us a different revelation 
and then they would have taken thee tor their friend 

* See Suras XXXVIL 02 XXL, 58 XX 95 

Sura LIIL 58^ tl pastm. 

t X5XV U XLVI 4 

§ bee alao SuraXXdlL, 13 and other places in which tbe Meccans are repro 
eenied as giving a smnlar replj 

S Sura XXXIX 38 


M M 
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And if Jt tfld not been that we Btablished thee •vorily thou hadst nearlj 
inclmed unto them a bttle 

Then verily we had caused thee to taste both of the puniahment of Life 
and the puni^metit of Death 

Then thott shoalJeat not have found against Ub any Helper • 

Ever and anon we meet with a divine caution to the prophet 
to beware lest he should change the words of inspiration out 
of a desire t6 deal gently with Ins people, or be deceived by 
the pomp and numbers of the idolaters, into following after 
them Irom the straight and narrow path indicated for him by 
God f 

But though Mahomet may have completely reassured his 
own convictions, and restored the confidence or ins adherents 
there is little doubt that the concession to idolatry followed bv 
a recantation so sudden and entire seriously weakened his 
position with the people at large would not readily 

credit his excuse that the words of error were cast by the 
devil into the mouth ot Mahomet Supposing it to be so 
what faith was to be placed in the revelations of a prophet 
liable to such influences ^ The Divine author ol a true reve 
lation knows beforehand all that he will at any subsequent 
period reveal Hu, agent would never be reduced to the petty 
shift of retracting as a noistake what had once been given forth 
as a message from heaven Such aspersions were triumphant 
ly advanced bj the adversanes of the Coran and Mahomet 
could oppose to them only the simple reiteration of his own 
assurance thus, — 

And when We change on vewe in plan# of othe 

[ nd Ood he«t knoweth lb i which Be re ealoth 
They Bav F lAui art p} nip n Fidriiator 
N T hot the moftt of Ih m nmloT^ta 1 not 
S* * * § y Tho Eolj Spirit hith brought J I dow fforn thy Lord &c 

TVe have seen that it was the tidings of the reconciliation 
with the Coreish that induced the bttle band of emigrants, 
after a residence of two montbsjj m Abjssinia, to set out for 
Mecca 4 b they approached toe city a party of trarellers 
from thence commaaicated the information that Mahomet had 
withdrawn his concessions, and that the Coreish had resumed 
their oppressive condncL They consulted what they should 

* Sara XVIL 74—76 

t Sec Snraa LXVIIL, B XVni 28 XtEL 40 t XXXEL Ifi 

I See Sura XXII 53 qcoted m a note a few pages back- 

§ ®ara XVI 101 

5 They emigrated in SLajab in the fifth year of Mahomort mission, and remain 
6<lm Abysatda Sh&bfiai and Bamdh^ The worahipping and reconciliation 
with the Loteiab, hapjiened in Bamdhin and the emigranta returned to Mecca in 
the following month, bhawwEJ, of the samo year p SSJ ) 
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do, but soon resol \red to go forward and visit their homes — 
if things c*me to the worst they could but again escape to 
Vbvssuiii bo they entered Mecca, each under the protection 
of a rehtive or fneud * 

Jlie tidings brought by the emigrants of their kind reoep 
tion b) the Najash), following upon the late events, annoyed 
the Corcisb and the persecution became hotter than ever f 
Wherefore Maliomet again recommended to his followers that 
they should take refuge lu Abyssinia The first party of the 
ne^ expedition thither set out probabl) about the sixth year 
of the mission and thereafter small bodies of converts, accompa 
nied sometimes by their women and childreH at intervals joined 
the exiles until they reached (without calculating their little 
ones ) the number of 101 Of these eighty three were men and 
ainoDget the women eleven were of Coreish descent and seven 
belonged to otlier tribes Thirty three of the men, with eight 
women (incladmg Othman and Rockeya the daughter of Ma 
hornet ^a^aiu returned to Mecca but most of them eventu 
ally emigiated to Medina The rest of the refugees remain 
ed in Abjbsima tor several years and rejoined Mahomet on 
his expedition to Kheibar m the seventh year of the Hegira J 

* hat ^hiltillah ibn al MasAd who issaiil to have )iai do patron or goaxchan, 
Ani to have rctarnf^i after a little to AbjMmia ( JVcicitili p 39j ) 
t Wcu-kid (btdem, 

X Wakuli p 9^ p O'* Th&ari p l'*9 Sprcn"er though almittuig 

0 at hu tlierehv npp cs all the earlv authciritie pla ee the saconil omigratioa to 

AlJ^ sslum later vi7 after the ^ ithdrawal of Mahomet nnO hia followers into the 

St\eb or quarter ot Aba fahb that is in the seventh year of the imssion His 

reason 18 that at the end of tho sis: h year there were not many more than tittr 
tonverts whereas the acconil emi'-ration tj Abyssinia embra od as many as a 
bundled persons and that it is not probable the number of Moslema shouH have 
thus doubled in a few months 

But the number of emigrants tv Abyssinia is given at 100 as the aggrejate of all 
s;h f nm to < a proceeded thilher They did ii t all set out eU onre but as is 

listincily ai 1 in pames one after another and probably at considerablu intervals. 
Tile fmt ihcrel jre that the total nnmbei e-voeeded 100 is not in tl e least inconsis 
tent with the prsitiin that tb tirst party was Bmnll or that the whi le of Mahomet s 
follrwers may not at the time have uxoeeded ntty 

Hnharai (p 114') has mixed ap the return ot the thirty three emigrants be' ong 
iii„ to Ih itcord Abyhaiinan expeiitioii with the return of the whole of th cmi 
grants of tl e first exp iition consequent upon the lapse ot Mab met 

Ot those whn returned from the second cxpediti n we mav enumerate besides 
• itliman Abu Hjdzeifa Vbdallah il n Johsh Otfa Zobeir jbn al Awwora 
Mup^l Tuleib 5 \bd al 1 ah min These all emig ated with viahomet to Medina 
Several of the others were confined (as is alleged) bv thur roUtues, and (Los 
prevented f om j Dining Mah mot, 1 11 after the tust battles Abdallah ibti Soheil 
fled from the Gjr i h to Mihomets army at the battle d Badr 

bak lu was ainung thjio whD returned from Abyssi iiii to Mecca, where he died 
It wv his wi low Sanla, \rh m Mihomot first nianiol nfiLr Khadijia death 
Othman rev IS itnl Mecca under the guarJianshii cf VVahd e n of Mn him 
iIk treat enemy f I Idm 
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Although Mahomet himself ^^a8 not jet forced to quit his 
uatire city, he vras nevertheless exposed to mdignitf and insult 
and the threatening attitude of his adversaries occasioned ap 
prehension and anmety Ifj indeed, it had not been for the 
mfluente and steadfast protection of A bn Iklib it is clear that 
the hostile intentions ol the Coreish would have imperilled 
the libertj perhaps the life ol Mahomet A body of tbeir 
Elders* repaired to the aj,ed chief and said — This ^fephew of 
thine hath spoken ofpprohnously of onr gods and our religion , 
and hath abused ns as Jooh and given out that our forefathers 
were ail astray Now, either atenge ns thyself of our adversary 
or ( seeing that thou art in the same case with ourselves J leave him 
to vs that tee may take our satisfaction But Abu Talib m 
s^\ered them softly and in courteous words so they turned 
and went away In process of tmie^ as Mahomet would not 
change hia proceedings they went again to Abu Talib in great 
exasperation and reminding him of their former demand that 
he would re&trnn his nephew from his odensive conduct, added , 
— and note venly we cannot have patience any longer with his 
abuse 0 ^ ws our ancestors and our gods wherefore do thou either 
hold him Inch from us or thyselj take part with him that the 
matter may he decided between us Thus they departed from 
him And it appeared grievous to Abu Talib to break with 
hiB people and be at enmity with them neilhei did it please 
him to desert and sorrendei his nephew Thus, being in 
straits he sent for Mahomet and having communicated the 
saying of the Coreish proceeded earnestly — wherefore, sate 
thyselj and v\e also, and cast not upon me a burden heatiei 
ilian I can sustain Mahomet was startled and alarmed 
and imagined that his uncle finding himself unequal to the 
task, had lesolved to abandon him But his high lesolve 
did not fad him even at this trying and critical moment 
He replied firmlj If they brought the Sun to my right hand, 
and the Moon to my left, to force me from my undertakinq 
verily I would not desist until the L^d make mamjest my 
cause or I pensk i» the attempt But the thought of hi', 

kind protector s desertion overcame him he burst into tear*, 
and turned to depart Then Abu Talib called out — Son 
of my brother’ Come back So he leturned, and Abu 
Talib said Depart in peace my nephew f and sdy whatsoecer 


* They conufcteJ of WaJtd ibn al Mii hua Otba and bheyba sons of Kabia, 
Abn Jsbi Abs Sobiici As iba Wiui, Ac } robabfr most ^Jo/cot ot tbe oppo 
nenta of Islam have beea Biagled out, without much dmcrmuDation or anihontj 
by the bif grapherg for thia omce 
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thou desirest , for by the Lord ' I vnll not , in any wise, give 
thee wp for ever * 

adds the furthei incident that Mihomet having that 
day disappeared, 'Vbn T ilib apprehensive of foul play made 
ready a band ot Hashimite }outh8 each armed with a dirk and 
set out for the Kaaba Meanwhile he ascertained that Ma 
hornet was safe in a house m Safa and returned with hia people 
home On the morrow the aged Chief again made ready his 
jiartv and taking Mahomet with them repaired to the Kaaba 
where standing betore the as<iemhly ot the Coreisli he desired 
his joung men to uncover that which they had by them and 
lo ^ m the hand ot each was a sliarp weapon Tlien turning to 
the Coreish he exclaimed By the Lord ^ Had ye hilled him 
there had not remained aliu a man amongst you \ ou should have 
penshed or we / lOcZ been anmkdated Ihe bold fiont ot \bu 
1 ilib awed the Coieisli and repre sed their insolence f 

1 hough the tendency ot tradition is to inHp,nify tiie insults 
of the unlielieviitp Meccans jet apart fiom invective and 
abuse we do not read of any personal injurj or suffering 
sustained hj Mahomet bimselt \ few of the mveteiate ene 
mtes of Ibl mi ( \bu Lahab among the number ; who lived 
close bv bis liouse, u^ed spitefully to throw unclean and offen 
sive tluugs at the prophet or upon Ins hearth as he cooked his 
food Once they flung into nis bouse the entrails of u goat 
whicli Mahomet putting upon a stick earned to the dooi and 

• Wo liave chiefly here tjllowcd Hist ami (p 71) and Tahari (p 124) But at 
p 1?J the latter makes the noble speech ot Mahomet to be a reply lo his ancle 
at n time ahnu the latter had said to him before the Coreish — \ enly thy peo 
plo iibk ot thee a roasonatle thing that thou leave oft tj abuse their gods, and 
iLov will leave off to abuse thee and thy God few Wackidi p 3114 

Jhero lb sunie coafasKm as to the time when this scene occnired There were 
prDbablj HQienl Lonfcrences ending in threats and tradition has no doubf amph 
fled them One of these is sail to have Dccurred at Abu Talvba leath bed 
several veuis later The Coreish hearin^ that Abu Tilth lav at the point of death, 
sent a deputatijn m order thrt some compact should be made to bind both parties 
alter bis decease j and they pre posed that they should retain their anciens Faith 
without abuse or interference irom Mahomet in which case they would not molest 
linn ID Ins Abu 1 abb called Mahomet and crramunicated to him the reason a 
ble ret^uest Mahomet replied '* Nav but there is one word which if ye concede 
vou ■w^ll thereb) conquer Aialna, and ledu e Ajam. nn^'er subjection Good ' 
said Abu Jahl net one such word button Mahomet replied — fbensav — 
Tftere %s no God but the Lord and aban icn ihat which ye worship beside him. 
And they clapiied their hands in rage — H st thr u desire indeed that we 
shonld turn our gjds into ono God ? That were a strange affair! And they 
began tD say one lo the rest This iellow is obstinate and impia ticable le will 
not get from him any concession that ve desire Keturn and let ns walk after tic 
faith of onr foitfatbere till God determine the matter bctw!\t os and him bw 
they aroae and departed (£f»«Aomt p 136 ) 
t H\shattii,p 135 
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called aloud — “Ye children of 4.bd Menafl What sort of 
neigfaboui ly conduct is this ^ Then he cast it forth into tlie 
street* * * § Iwo or three centuries afterwards a little closet a 
few feet squire was still shown at the entrance of Kbadija s 
hou^ where under the ledge of a projecting stone the prophet 
crouched down when he letired for prayer, to shelter liimself 
troni the missiles of liih neighbours f There is a legend (but 
ill snstained ) ot actual violence once offered to Mahomet in 
public As he pa'^sed through the court of the Kaaba he was 
suddenly snn ounded by the Cortish who “ leaped upon him 
as one man and seized his luautie But 4.bu Bakr stood 
manfully by him and called out , — Woes rae ’ Will ye slay 
tt man who saith that Ood is my Lord ^ So they departed 
from linn J 

In the Mxtli year ol Ins nushion the cause of Mahomet wjs 
strengthened bv the accession of ti^o poweitul cilizens Tlie^e 
weie Hamza and Omak 

The prophet was one dav seated on the rising ground of 
Safa Abu Juhl coming up iccobted him with a shower of 
taunts and reproaches but Mahomet answered not a word 
Both left the place butasla^e gul had observed the scene ^ 
It chinced that shortly after Hamza returned that way from 
the chase his bow hanging from his shoulder (for be was a 
hunter of renown ) and the maid related to him witli ludig 
nation the gross dbuse of Abu Jahl Hamza was at once the 
uncle and the foster brother of Mahomet His pride was 
offended his rage kindled He burned on with rapid steps 
to the Kaaba, m the court of which was bitting \bu Jahl 
with a company of the Coreibh Hamza rushed on him say 
mg — Ah ' Hast thou oeen abusing him andl jollow his religion 
there (raising the bow and striking liim violently therewitJi ) 
return that thou darest ^ 1 he kinsmen of 4bu Jahl started 

up to hi8 rescne, but he motioned them away saving Let him 
alone for indeed I did revile bis nephew shumetullj The 
profession of Islam, suddenly asserted by Hamza m the passion 
of the moment was followed op by the deliberate pledging of 

* Hit/uhjki p J34 raiari,p H8 WarAtdi p 38 Besides Aba Lahab are 
meationed Ockba eon of Aba Man Al Hakam son of Ab ill Vs Adi ihe 
Tbackitite and Ibu at Asa], tba HanJolite as luing close by and ann >uij, the 
prophet 

t Ttiban p 67 

t Hish^ai p 7 Tahart p lAl It is related that Aba Bakr had las beard 
pulled that day in the Bcnflle to defend Mahomet and Omm Koltbiun shw him 
return with an injn y on the crown of his bead 

§ The eeciant of the chiot Abdallah >bn JoJaan r peatedJy oieutioned before 
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bis faitli to Mahomet aad a steady adherence ever after to bis 
religion • 

The conversion of Omar happened on this wise at the close 
of the sixth \ear of Mahomet s mission (AD 615 6)i“ He 
was notorious tor hi9 eniDit> to Islam, and the harbhness and 
violence with which he treated its profe&sors His sister 
F&.tima and her husband Said (a son of the en/^uirer* Zeid ') 
were both converts but secretly for fear of the Coreish 
While he was threatening certain believers one hinted to 
Omar that he had better begin at home, with his sister and her 
husband His wrath was aroused and he proceeded forthwith 
to their house They were listening to Sura XX which the 

slave Kbobdb recited to them from a manuscript Ihe pei 

seciitor drew near and overheaid the low murmur of the 
reading At the noise of his steps Khobab retired into a 
closet What sound was that I heard jvst non ^ exclaimed 
Omar, enter in angrily Hi ere was nothing they replied 
said he swearing fiercelv I hrar that ye are renegades ^ 
But what Oh Omar ’ interp sed his brother in law may 

‘ there not be truth in another religion thin thine Ihe 

question confirmed the suspicions of Omar and bein^^ furiouslv 
exasperated he spnng upon haid and kicked him His> sister 
flew to the rescue in the struggle her face was wounded and 
it began to bleed In an_,ei and distre&s ■'he called out — 
\g we are converted we believe in Cod and ni His pro 
phet do unto ns what thou pleasest ^ \nd when Omar saw 
her face covered with blood he was softened and he asked to 
see the paper they had been reading But his wster reqnned tliat 
he should first cleanse himself for none said she but the 
pure nia} touch it So Omar nose and washed ind took the 
paper (for he could read ) and wlien he had deevphered a part 
thereol he exclaimed — Hear excellent and how yraciou'i fs this 
disx.ourse'^ ihen came forth Kh jb ib from his hiding place, and 
said Oh Omar * I trust that the T ord hath verily ‘'Ot tliee 
ipart for Himself m answer to His prophet it was but y ester 
day I heard him praving tlius — Strengthen Islam Oh (rod 
\h ul Haham (Abu Jahl) or hy Omar ^ Ihen said Omai 
‘ Lead me unto Mahomet that I may make known unto him 

* Uish&mt p 7B Tahan p 135} Wdckxit jo 1 9^ Th latter iripntions tlio 
facts very bncflv buf adie lUo names of ^di, and Ibn al Asaili tj that ot Abu 
Jahl as liavin^ ubuoed Mahomet. The cenvereiGn he eaie occurred after 
Mahometa antrj intj Ar am s bouse in the sixth year ot thu lAissun 

t It occurred in the month of Dzul Hay the last in the vear (TTacAidi, p 232 ) 
It IB there noted that the behevers at that date amonrted in all to forty men and 
ten women or Vy other accounts to forty five men and eleven women 
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my conversion And he was du-ected to the house of Arcam 
So Omar knocked at the door and Hamza and others looked 
throDgli a crevice, and, lo ' it vraa Omar But Mahomet bade 
them let him in and rising to meet him, seized his '^kirt and 
the belt of his sword saying Wilt thou not refiain from per 
secuting, until the Lord send some calamity upon thee ? And 
Omar replied^ — ‘ Verily, I testify that thou art the prophet of 
God ' And Mahomet was filled with joy and called aloud, 
Obeat 18 THE Lord 

These conversions were a real triumph to Mahomet Hamza 
and Omar both possessed, alon^ with great bodily strength an 
indomitable courage and exercised much influence at Mecca f 
The heroism of Hamza m the can've of Islam was so distiii 
guisbed, that he earned for htraseJf the title famihar to the 
jiresent day of the Lion of God Omar when in an asserablj 
losL fjoni Ills stature far uboNe tlie people, os if he had been 
iiioiiiited He was stout and fun lud somewhat ruddv Ira 
pul ive and precipitate Iih vngei was easily aroused and men 

* 4 // j/ib Ak’ia Tihich exclarmtion ie stvled tbu takbir and iH used on nccaaions 
of Bill prise or Ui unexpected oecun nee cf auv i,rcat erenL 

IJish&mi has two verei ns one similar to ihac given m the text only ic ia 
stntei that Omar was cn Ais fr» slay tfaAwnet, ^vi^ca he wae dnerted bv an 
iiUimatnn of his sisters conver i n But this incident bas probably been only 
thrown in to adl to the romantic culonrint of the etorv Besides its inhere it 
iinpr bability it appears inconsistent with the immediately previeiie deckrnlion m 
III 1 am tint Ofoar naa “ softened when he saw the belie ers propnnng to cmi 
gat toAljssmia an t said the Loid go w th yon (Hiahami p 103) 

Ihc sccunl reisi n is eniirclj different Here js Omar a own all ged acemnt — 
I WHS far trnni the faith ftn 1 a ni<m ivcn to strong diirk —wanting comp niona 
one night I rcpnircd to th spirit dealer s shop b t I did not find him Then I 
6did I VC \U JO unto the Kaab and compasg it six or seven itnie and I tunnl 
Mah met prayi g there with ins f ce towards Svria Then I said what tf I stay 
and hear wk i he ts saving I wUl get me near unto him and listen then 1 will startle 
and /ngkten him So I went up towards the black stone and hid myself behind 
the Kaaba curtain and walked along soitly between it aid the wall while the 
prophet was praying and repeating the Cr rail till I reached right before biin — 
there was nothing Jjrtwuct him ai d me but the curtain And when I heard the 
C oran my heart sbitened thereat, and I wept an<l was converted and when he 
lad ended I followed him on his way to his hoiJi>e which was m the Darai HocA 
u (now in the posaession of Manvia ) and as I made np upon him he heard my 
steps and recognized me and thought that verilv I had come to trouble him until 
I nnfol led the truth Then he praised God and said — Oh Omar God 

lath directed thee Anl iio touched my garment and praved for me, that I might 
contmoc steadfast ” (Hishami pp 106 and 10 ) 

Ihis tralition la utterly inconsistent with the other yet it contains details v huh 
haie al the freehne s and semblance of truth nnd there is no apparent reason why 
it should have been fabricated. It la a strong example of the strange uncertainty 
of unsupported traduioiL 

The version m the text is evidently the correct one and is given both by Hishft 
mi and Wackidi with some variations, which show that tach had soparate and 
independent anthonty for iL (Ht^tomt p 103 Wackidi p 231 J) 

t For Hamza, ifia/nS/n p <8 For Oinir HdcAidi p 243 
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feared htm becanse of this □noertaia and impehtoas temper 
At the period of his conversion he was but six and ttventy,* 
yet 80 great and immediate was the influence of his accession 
upon the spread of leUm, that from this era is dated the com 
menoement of its open and fearless profession at Mecca The 
Moslems no longer concealed their worship within their own 
houses, but with conscions strength and a bold ,front of de 
fiance, assembled m compames abont the Kaab^ performed 
their ntes of prayer, and compassed the Holy House f Their 
courage rose dread and uneasineBS seized the Coreish 

The Coreish indeed, bad cause for alarm They were 
disquieted by the hospitable reception and encouragement of 
the refugees at the Abyssinian Conrt 4 .n embassy of two of 
their chief men, laden with costly presents had made a fruit- 
less attempt to obtain their surrender if What if the Najashy 
should support them with an armed force and seek to establish 


• “ He WM bom foa^ears before the (last t") battle of 41 Fijjdr and 

was converted jd Dinl Et^ aot yeara after th^ mwiion aged twenty -eix Hia son, 
Abd Allah was then only six years old, ( Wdckidi yi 232 ) 
f Waciuli p 232 Btshimtjpp 105— 10& 

t An acconnt of ttm embassy a ^von by Hiah£tm, (pp 100) also briefly 
by Tabnn (p 136,) the former is related by Dr Sprenger m conaiiierable detail 
(P 191) 

Omm Salma (the widow of one of the refugees and afterwards tnarnod to Mabo 
met, states that the Coreish despatched Abd^lah ihn Abi llabia. enl Amr ibn al 
As with rare presents (inclndmg stores of precious leather ) fur the Najflshy 
They first gain^ o^er the courtiers then they pesented their gifts to the kiog 
saying that certaan fools amongst them had left their ancestral faith they had 
not joined Christianity bat had set up a now religion of their own they had 
therefore, been depnt^ bv the Coreaah to fetch them back,” The courtiers sup 
ported their praver bnt the king said he wonld enq one farther into tlie matter m 
the presence of the accused. Now the refugees had agreed that they wonld not 
garble their doctriiie, bat come what might, say nothing more nor less than their 
prophet had taught them. 8o on the movrow thev were smninoTied into ihe roval 
preaenco where were also the Bishops with their books open before them The 
king enomred the cause of theix eeparation Then J&far (Mahomet i uncle) 
answered in the name of all “ that t^y used to worship iniageit cot the dead 
commit lewdnesB, disregard family ties and the duties of nelghbourliood and hos 
pitahtv until that Mahomet arose a prophet and he concluded hv descnbing 
his system and the persecutions which hod forced them to Abysfiinm. On the king 
asking him to repeat any of the prophet s teaching he recited Sura Maryavu, 
(ch XIX containmg the births of John and Jesus, notices of Abraham 
Moscg, &C. ) and the Najashy wept until hia beard became moist and the Bishops 
wept so that tbeir tears ran down upon their books saying Verily this Revda 
turn and that of Moees proceed ftom one and the same source And the Naj^y 
said to the refugees, “ Depart in peace, for I will never give yon up 
Next day it u added Amr endeavoured to entrap tliem into a declaration 
regordmg Jesus that would be oSeosive to the king but the latter fully concurred 
in thoir doctrine, that Jesus was nothing more than a servant of God, and Hi r- 
Apostte Hts Spint and word placed in the womb of Mary the immaoiil 
Vii^n ” 8o the Meccan embassy departed m bn 1 case 

The above story is no doubt intended to uioct the ] that the lews and 

Chnetiana wept for joy on heanngthe Goran becanse ot lU correspondence with 
their own ScTiptoTw. See Sui»X\IL, lOS XJVnJL b3 A smilor tal has 
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a Christian or refiwmed Faith at Mewaj as one of his prede- 
cessors had done m Yemen? Apart evea from foreign aid, 
there was ground for apprelienaoii at home The Moslem 
body no longer consisted ot oppressed and despised out casts 
straggling for a wealc and miserable existence It was rather 
a powerful faction, adding daily to its strength by the acces 
Sion of mda^tial citizens It challenged an open hostility 
The victory of either party involved the annihilation of the 
other 

Influenced by such fears the Coreish sought to stay the 
progress of secebsion from their ranks, by utterly severing the 
party of Mahomet from social and friendly communication 
With themselYes. On the other hand, 4 bu Tali b was support 
ed in his defence of Mahomet by ell his hi others (excepting 
Abu Lahab ) and by the descendants generally of his grand 
father Hhsbim, whether converts to Islam or not* The 
religious struggle now merged into a civil feud between the 
Hhshunites and the rest of the Coreish and there were not 
wanting long rooted political associations to add bitterness to 
the strife 

To secure their purpose the Coreish entered into a confe- 
deracy against the Hashimites, — that they would not marry their 


been inTented for tbe Biahopt of KBjrfin and also of an embassy of ChrieUana 
tVoin Abygnma who T-aited Mabomet al Mecca, ('HwAAm, p 121) So that not 
lancfa Tcl^ce chU bo placed on thia part of tba narrative. 

Two other mcadent* are related or tbe Naj&shy One that wbilo ihe refngeea 
were at bis conrt be waa attacked by a claimant of the Throne The refu,gee8 
•were BO concerned for tbe result that they sent Zoboir (then quite a youth) orer 
tbe Nile on an inflated akin, to watch the batde and when he retarned wnh tidinga 
that tiie Najfiahy had disco^ted his adverffary they rejorced greatly 
The AbyedniiuiB are aaid to bare riBen up against their kmg for the favor he 
■bowed to the Mursnlman doctrine. Bo the Naj&sby put into his pocket a 
scrap inBcnbed with tha Mahometan creed, and when bis people desir^ him to 
■ay that Icsnfl was the Son of God ” he responded (pnttiog his hnnd upon hia 
pocket,) Jeens never went beyond — apparenfly agreehig m what they said 

but urwardJy referring to the scrap 1 — A ebUdi^ story 
Mahomet m aaid to have regarded him ee a convert and to have accordingly 
preyed for him at his death. A light la aho related to hare issned from nil 
tomb 

There M prrbably a basis of troth for the general oailiite given in ihis note bat 
It wonid be difflcnlt to draw a probable line between the rtel and the flctitiona 
part* of it. Had ths leanmg towards Mahometan doctnhe been really so great m 
AbyBBroin, os is here repreeented we should have heard more of its inhabitants in 
the tronbloQs timei that followed Mahomet s decease. 

• p 40 Hisidtn, p 73 Abn Tfilib jutnmoned Che house of Hflshun 

to consult as to the defence of tho^r kiimnan Mahomet, All agreed to stand by 
him hot Abu Lahab. Abo Tfthb was charmed with the noble spint of hia relative, 
and reated a Caaida (prrewved by Ibn Iflhflc,) in praise of the Damily The 
TCtaPB, however conclodo with an etdocy on Mahomet as the chief and most noble 
rrf (he (took,— a eentimant whiiJi Aha TAlib not a convert to Islam, wa# not likely 
to have ntterad. Tbe Cauda evidently sponons, at least in part. 
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tcow*e« t nor give ihevr own f» rnarriage to them , would eeU no- 
thing to them nor buy ought from th^ , — that oR deahngt 
ihm. should cease ban waa careftdly committed to writing, 

and sealed with three eeals When all had bound tbemselres 
it the sheet was hung up in the Kaaba, and rebgious sano 
tion thus pven to its provisions • 

The Hash mutes were unable to withstand the yiolent tide of 
public opinion which thus set m against them , and apprehen 
sive perhaps that it might be only the prelude of open attack 
or of blows m the dark still more fatal, they retired into the 
secluded quarter of the city known as the Sheb\ of Abu llLlib 
It was formed by one of the dehles or indentations, where the 
projecting rocks of 4bu Cobeis pressed upon the northern onfc- 
skirts of Mecca It was entered on the city side by a low gate 
way, through which a camel passed with difficulty On all other 
sides It was detached by buddings and cliffs from the town ;f 

* Wttckidi p 39 J 40 TcAari, p 137 p 108 Maiudr son of 

Akrama wrote the document and the hand with which he wrote it (al the prayer 
adds Hieh 8 mi of Mahomet') withered and dried up Hiah£mi Btatea aiso that it 
was he who Bnipended the deed in the Kaaba. Wit'kidi however gives another 
tradition, according to which it waa never put m the Kaaba at ail but remained 
In the custody of Ooim al JaUs, an imiit or oonsia of Abu JahJ 

t Sprenger (p 194) holds that thb movement waa pnor to and mdepondent of 
the league ot the Coreiah (p 189) But both Hishfami aud W&ckldi distinctly 
connect the entry into Abu Tuhb a nnarter and the ban. as the effect with its 
cause. And this u indeed the only mtmllgible statement of the fnch 

J Sheh Bignifiea a de/de gfen ravineu Thns the converts from Medi 

na made their assignation to meet Mabomet m a glen Shel> leading into tba 
valley of Mina, and the next day the enraged Coreieh repaired to the Sfieb of the 
Medina piigmuB, or the valley m which they were encamped (^Wdchidt p 42 J ) 
The valley at Ohod out of which Talha saved Mahomet, la termed SheA ( Wucki 
tt, p ‘>21 Hiehdmt, p,262 Tahart 77 3 5) where the top or exit from the valley la 

called |»s moaih of the Sheb ” Amr and hia companion m their expedi 

tion to aasassmate Abu Sofikn, tied np their camels m one of the defiles ( Shi’b) 
near Mecca p 451 j Tahan p 4o5 ) So the end of a pass requiring to 

be guarded m the expedition ot D at td Rilta le called f m al Sheb (Toiari p 
4'>/ ) Before Cussey brought the Coreiah into Mecca, they are said to have inha 
hit^ the heights and defiles (S/ieA) of the sturoondinghiUi. iTahars p 29 Cirf 
C de PerccBol, f JI p 478 ) 

The several quarters of Mecca skirting the foot of Abu Cobeis, are still distin 
guiahed by the name Sheb thns we have the Sheh Amtr the Mavlad 

(quarter m which Mahomet was bom ) and the Sbth AIu The letter was pro 
bably comprised in the Sheb ot Abu Tftlib (^BitThhardfa Arabia pp 123 128 ) 
On the East side towards the moantain and partly on Its declivity standa the 
quarter called Bhab Aly adjoining the Shab el Moled here is shown the 
rcneralod place of AJr s nativity Both these qnarters called Shab (i, e rock ) 
are among the moat ancient parts of the town where the KoreySh formerly lived 
they are even now inhabited principally by Bhetifs, and do not conttun any shops 
The honiee are spacious and lu an airy situation (Jliem, p 124 .) 

It was mto one of these quarters of the city mtaatsd in a defile, bavmg behrad 
It the steep aecont of the hill, and so built ai to be inaccessible on all sides 
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Ou tlie fifbt uigbt of tlie first month of the seventh year of 
the miseion the Hhshimites uicladmc Afahomet and hia fami 
h retired into the quarter of Abu Tulib, and with them fol 
lowed also the descendants of Al Muttalib the brother of 
Hhshiin \bii Iiahab alone maligated bj bis hatred of the 
prophet, went forth to the other party Rigorously was the 
ban of separation put m force The HAsfaimites soon found 
that they were cut off from their supplies of com and the 
necessaries of life They were not strong enough to send forth 
a caraTan of their own if parties of foreign merchants passed 
through, the Coreteh instigated them to withhold their commo 
dities, except at a most exorbitant price * the Coreish them 
selves would sell nothing to them and a great scarcity neces 
sanly ensued No one ventured forth from the*Sheb except 
at the season of pilgnmage, when all entnitieB thronghoot 
Arabia were hushed and Mahomet and his party were free to 
join securely m the ceremonies, ■!* For two or three years, the 
attitude of both parties remained unaltered and the failing 
stock of the HSehimites replenished only by surreptitious and 
occasional anpphes, reduced them to want and distress The 
citizens CO old hear the voices of the halffemisbed little ones 
crying within the Sheb Many hearts were softened at the 
Bight of each Iiardships, and regretted the hostilities which 
gave rise to them Among these and the relatives of the 
isolated families were foubd some who ventured in spite of 
the threats of the Coreisb from time to time, to lutroduce at 
night by stealth, provisions into the quarter of Abn Tahb 
Hisbhm ibn Amr used to conduct a camel laden with com 
cantiously into the and make over the burden to the 


except bj a narrow entnoca towtfda tbe citj that the EAihumtes Tetiretl These 
particnlan enable u to undflivtaiid tbe aceoiint of Haktm striking tug camel to 

make it bendand enter the nurow defile, and tbe voice b of the wall 

Ing children bewg heard from tbe parte of tbe city adjoituDg hat divided from, 
the Sbeb. 

Wen has mimpprebended tbe meaning of Uie term Sheb and makes it a forti 
fled castle ovteds Uecca. “ Hieh es Aba TaJib far gwathen, ibn mil mnem Thaile 
der Giaabigeo am Hekka ca emfenen, and in Wohibefettle;t6B Bebioa za 
bungen " (Mohammtd, 81 ) Bo in hu £mUiiMitg (p B ) 

* This is from Bprenger bat he does ndt give bii authority p 194 
I If dcibdi, p 40 It is not clear wbether this redremeat was rolantary on the 
part of tbe Hlduimtea, ari^ng from their own aianp, or was directly forced npon 
them by the thr^ts and menaces of tbe Ooreish. AHhon^ they did not come forth 
from tbs Shtb mto the they sdU we may conoave, issue from the qnar 

ter of Aba Tilib by clambering up the bili, and so getting out into the oountry 
bat would bo unable to procure wypiies in this way 
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inmates * Hakim, a grandson of KUuweilid, was 
also in the habit, though sometimes exposed to peril m the &t 
tempt, of carrying supplies to hw aunt ^adiia f 

Though the sympathies of many were called forth by the 
Boffenugs of the H^himites the cause of Islam itself did not 
adFance during the period of this weai^ sedosion, which had 
its full and expected effect m cutting off the mass of the people 
from the personal influence of Mahomet and of his oonrerts 
The efforts of the prophet must needs have been confined to 
the conversion of ms own noble dian who though unbebeverB 
in his mission, had resolved to defend his person , and to the 
strengthening of his previous converts m the faith According 
ly, we find m the Coran at this period, directions -from God to 
retire from the untAievers and confine his preaching to his 
near kinsmen, and to the faithful — 

Verily Uwy iw & rebeUltmi Peopl* 

Wbuefow tom from and thou ilialt not tw UuMd 
And admonUti ; fOr admimJiKin proCuin tbt Betleren^ 

loTOkn irllh Oon no otLer god, Uit tlion be Of tboce consSgiied to torment 
And pnaeb to thy BeJarivee, thoae that be of nearer Un 
dud coodnot thygelf genlly unto the BeU ren that follow the® 

And If Ui y diaobey thee Bay I am/rM /n**n that nUoA yt 
A d p t thy trust In Him that ij glorious and mercJl 1 § 

• Hishain belonged to tha Bani Lowbj' but he was a ntenne brother of Faaifa, 
a B&ehimite — now thu man used to go with a eamel to the chddren of HA^itn 
and Muttnlib by night, and when he approached the entrance to their qnarten 

|ijJ he wonld let down the nose string of the camel from its heal and 

stnkmg it on the Bide, would make it enter the Sh^ then he made over to them 
the corn wherewich It was laden, (Sts^amt, p 118} 

t The Haabiinites remained in this position for two or three years tiU they 
became helpleas Not an article reached them hat covertly and bv Btaalth from 
BQch of the Coreish aa were actnated by motives of propinqnity On one »ceasion 
Aba Jahl mot Hakim grandson of Khnwe'led and with him a slave carrying 
wheat for his aant Khadtja, Abu JTahl stopped him and aweanng at him, threa 
tened that if he would not deaiat be wouH disgrace him m Mecca. Abol Bokh 
tan Came up an 1 sought to quiet Aba Jah1 laying that it was natural and nsht for 
Hakim to tsdte food f r hu aunt Abu Jahl wonld not Ueten, but fell upon Hakim 
who however got the bettor of him, and forced him to renre kickeu and wound 
od (^Bhhani p 100 ) 

Stones tending to the abesemerU of Aba Jahl are related bv the traditionists 
with inch evident zest, that they are to be received by us with caotion 

X Sura LI 55 

§ Sara XXVI 21“’ Coudoot thyself gently" — literally lower fAy Ktngs 
j The samo espreaBion is used m Sura XV 88 — 

uot forth tliiuje ®y«i boId tb® proTlalon whlcSi w® have onlo HTerol I 

toiin, neliboF b® ooTetoni thereof 

But bebaiB with gentl«iM*l Clomir (Ay Ktngt,J tmto tha BelUven 
And i«y VerUy I am a plain I^aaaliat' ^ ^ 

lad pabUsb that whiob the® art coannaBdid and vrlthdrav froto the Idotatera. 

Varily We ihalt aaSoe for thee egalun the icoSbn, thoae that aat up with Oos other goda hot 

they will Iwrtly know 

Em dp tbo« praiae thy Lord with thuika|iTliig, and be amonc the Wonfalppen — 

And ime thy Lord until that Death f or the ceriabityj orertatia tiiee 
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The exemplary be&ring of Mahomet under these trying 
circurustancee and the spirit of olaoahip aoituig all that aliut 
themselvefi up with Abu Tkhb, no doubt secured to the pro- 
phet the general countenam^ of the Hkahimites^ and may 
nave help^ to kdd followers from Uieir ranks But the 
period of confinement eoatributed probably no other result 
The pilgrimage alone afforded Mahomet a wider field 
That intervtd of uniTereal security was turned to careful ac 
count, as well now as before the ban, in visiting and exhorting 
the Tarious tnbes that flocked to Mecca and the adjacent 
fairs. The prophet used thus to visit the assemblages at 
Okhtz Mujanna and Dzul Majhx, as well as the encampments 
at Mecca and Mink He warned them against idolatry , 
invited them to the worship and servi^ of the One God , 
promised them not only paradise hereafter, but prosperity and 
domination npon earth, if they would beheve.* * * § But no one 
responded to his caU. Abu liahab would follow after him, saying 
Believe him not, he is a lying renegade /+ And the tribes replied to 
Mahomet in sore and taunting words — thme own kindred and 
people shouldhnoio thee best, wherefore then do they not believe and 
follow thee ^ So the prophet, repulsed and grieved, would look 
upwards and thus make his complaint unto God — Oh Lord if 
Thou wiUedst it would not be thus But the prayer seemed 
to pass unheeded 

We propose m conclusion to notice the character of the 
Saras about twenty in number, assignable to the period review 
ed in this paper ^ 

• HTsMaiu,p 139 5 Waciw/i p 41 Tafiun p 155 

'W^ckidi meQUoas Mahomet s freqneatmgthe three faira stated in the text, evay 
year There i« some foreshadowing of lUe Tictonee of Islam in his supposed ad 
dreee, which rather throws doobt upon h« having made any promise of worldly 
domj nation al this time. This was tlie alleged drift of his prea hing Ye People t 
Say Tbsob is Ho Got) Bcn: the Lord Ye vriU be beneJitUd ik^reby Ye viU 
giom ths r«ie i(f all Atabia andof Aj«M (foreign lands,) and when ye die ye wdl reign 
os kmg$ vn Paradtte.’* 

The Tnbe# whom he thtw addressed arc deta3ed both by Hishfimi and W4cki 
di and inHnde the Bam Kalb Klodti, Harb Odzra, Khassafa, Siasih GbassiLm 
Hanifa lirtm the last of which he la related to have received the worst rebuff 
of all 

There would be nomaroas Chnstiana and Jews ai the fairt though they did 
n t aUend the Meccan pilgrimage. 

I “ And behind him there followed a squint-eyed man fat, having flowing lochs 
on both bides and clothed in raiment of flue Aden stuff and when Mahomet had 
flaisbed his preaching hew uld begm to addreef them, saying that this feUawg 
eidy dlgect was to draw ihefs av>ay from ihw gods and Jtnn, to I is fancied revelations 
tcher^pjre follow; hm not ninikerlxstm unto him And who should tins be, but his 
nnde Abdal Ozza, Abu Lahtb (Buhdm, p 149 ) 

t Wdcildiyp 41* 

§ The Saras of (Jus penod are probably as follows. (The scquemjc of the first 
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Tbe new and leading feature in these chapters la the close 
connection now springing up between Mahomet and the 
Jewish religion 

The Pentateuoh is constantly mentioned as a Bevelation 
from God to Moses The object of the Goran is to attest the 
divme ongin of it and of the sncceeding 8criptnre&* Those 
Scnptures contain clear evidence oi the troth the Coran 
and of the mission ot Mahomet Jewish witnesses are ap 
pealed to m proof that the New Dispensation is foretold in the 
Old Testament and that the Coran is m close conformity with 
tho contents of their sacred hoots 

The confident reference which Mahomet makes to the testi 
mony of the Jews and of their Scriptures, is very remarkable 
Some of that people *we may not doubt, imperfectly instructed 
perhaps in then- own books and traditions encouraged Maho- 
met in the idea that he might be or even positively affirmed 
that he was, that Prophet icham the Lord their God sTiould raibe 
up unto them of their brethren His profound veneration for the 
Jewish Scriptures to the implicit observance of which it was 
believed that he had pledged himself m the Coran would lull 
the apprehension of the Israelites, and draw them kindlv 
towards him * If this man, they would say, 'hold firmly 
‘ by the Law and the Prophets and seek fervently the gm 
‘ dance of the God of our fathers he will not go ai»tray 
‘ Perad venture, the Lord willeth through him to lead the 
Heathen ^rabs unto salvation Nay’ What if (we erring 
' in our mterpretatiuns ) this prove the very Messiah sprung 
‘ from the seed of Abraham ? In any wise let us wait watch 
‘ ing the result and meanwhile encourage him m the love of 
the Word of God, and the seeking of His face m prayer 


forty one 1 ir 3 been given in former pape rs ) 42 LXVIL 43 LIU 14 X XXIL i 
45 xxxrx 46 LXXIII J 4i LXXIX. i 4S L TV 49 XXXTV 50 
XXXL 51 LXIX 62 LXVm 3 XLI 54 LXXl ; 65 LU j 66 L 
67 58 XUV t9 XXXVTL s 60 XXX > 61, XXYI 62 XV 

63 LL 

• See Suras XLVL 12 30 XXXVIL, 38 XXXIL 24 X 37 03 VT^ 03 
it pastxm The Coran la deeonbed as a book sent to attest the precediHg Scrips 
tures So the Jews and Chnstians (eeveraby and together bat mqre espeetally 
at this period tbe funner) are styled those to whom the Sertpiures have been 

giTen." jJhij &C ) It was thus the whole preceding Scriptures 

the Law the Propbeia and the Fsalnu and sobsequently the Gospel, which Ma 
hornet coatinaally' deaenbed hiniaeJf as eent to " attest, confirm ” fuiflL 

f Sam XXVI, 195 The Coran is borne witoeaa to in the former Senp 
turea,*’ &€ 
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All rejjiced m the Jewish tendeuei^ patent in Ins mind* * * § 
But some going farther bore a direct and nnequiyoca? tesfi 
mony to his mission f It could have been to nothing short 
of such witness that he referred when he said — vnCa 
whom Ws have given the Scripture recognize the prophet, as theg 
do theiT own cJuddren J and — 

Var^ thl« U a RcnlatiiOQ from tiw tJa^(l of OtmUoo 
TIn VlUkAil SptrU both dMnndod irUh It 
Upon Ibx bwrt, Ifait tlMm lolfttMt W k Wtrvsr 
la Um toncne of iLaipl* Anblc 
And rarUj Ji u la Om jDrmer Scrlptin* 

Wm U iK>t aSlirn auto tbem UtaiSMletn:^ unoof the ChlldKc olltrul rooosnlted U t 
And If i» bod jwreoJod li to 4 PoreJ^uef 
And tu bad rocited It onto U>«m Ukej bsd not ba]i«ved % 

Sat What think je, if this Revelation be from GaD,^flnd ye reiett it, 
and a Witnew from Binonwl the Children of Israel hath witneased unto 
the like thereof and hath believed and ye turn aw«.j“ suimfully ? V erilv 
God doth not direct the errmg tott 0 

Whether the " Witness and other Jewish supporters of 
Mahomet were araon^t his professed foHowers, perhaps the 
slave adherents of Islam , or were casual risitom at Mecca 
from Israelitjsh tribes or hnally resident Jews at Medina 
(with the inhabitants of which city the Prophet was on the 
point of establishing friendly relations^ wo cannot do more 
than conjecture 

But whoever the Jewish friends of Mahomet may have 
been it is evident that amongst them were men possessing a 
knowledge — rude and imperfect perhaps, but comprehensive — 
of the outlines of Jewish history and tradition , and that these 
supplied the material for the Scnptural stones, which, dis 
tort^ by rabbinical fable, and emoelhshed or parodied by 
the prophets fancy begin to form a chief portion, of the 
Coraa The mixture of truth and fiction, of grapbio ima 
gery and of childish inanity the repetition over and again 
of the same tale in stereotyped expressions, and the elaborate 
and too patent effort to strike an analogy between himself and 
the former prophets, by putting the speech of his own day 
into their lips and those of their pretended oppoaers, surprise 
and at lost fatigue the patient reader of the Coran 

• “ Tboae xmto whom we have given the Book rejoice Jbr that ifbjch hath bean 
revetJed auto Uue>* {Sara 99 ) 

t See Soma XXXI V 8 ;X^ 93 jTL ,14 XXYm 53 XVII, 102 108 

XITL 4K 

J Or “ rect^fulie the CorftQ '* {Sara VI 20 ) 

§ Sura XXVT, 191—198, 

I ^Soca XLVX, 10 •'ante that k to its confonnrty yrjth tbe 

OW Testament 
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T^or those who baye not studied the revelation of Mahomet, 
the following examples may be required to illostrate our 
meaning 

God created Adam of el ay The angels were commanded 
to fall down and worship him * The devil alleging his nobler 
formation of fire, refused and so fell t When sentenced he 
threatened God that he would seduce Hisnfew elated subject 
and in tempting him to eat of the forbidden tree, he fulfilled 
his threat J To the facts of Abel’s history, is added the Jewish 
fiction, that God by sending a raven to scratch the earth ludi 
cated to Cam that the corpse should be buried under ground § 
But it would be a vam and unprofitable task to follow Maho- 
met through hm labyrinth of truth discrepancy and fiction,— 
his tales of Abraham who brake the idols of his people and 
miraculously escaped the fire into which the Tyrant ca^t him |[ 

* Compare Ps, xcvii 7 Hebrews i 6 When he bnngeth tho first bom into 
the world he Baith, and lot all the ongela of God worship him 
t “ Hib Ministers a flainmg firBi C-P'* cii i Hsb c 7 ) 

J Sara 11 11 — '’e XX. 11 XXX\ III <0 The first rf these passages may 
be (quoted as a fair gpeeimen of the Scripture -legendarr style 

Aod e Ur We trr aied o tbeo /ojh oSed j -a, then We Id to th PalJ a\d 

[irer h p Ad eui tb«r worst if ped all e copO g- Ehli wL wn« n t f tbe worthlpper* — 
H iiild Wlia } Txderttl Ui t1 at thou reor*/ p}n, t i rvk I ~o vnonft i?u T tm un wered 
lJ betl th n A t at fFr arvl TAou o t dst ! m f day 

He ftld 0 t tl e H -a en it AaU tut At q x>rn. Ihef to i>eh rrogantly tt ev 

Iff i fJie t m ^ r Iff th n h It be a nouytt the iitep\oa,bU 
Befall "Rttpite me unto ilu J> y nh* talll ii lb axeed, 

H »ld V nly it u a t of 11 nu b eepU t 

H *ald If UK for that TAom hatt oa ised let f U I will lie in ?ra f for tltrwitif the tt lyht 

\pat} 

T/ten I foili /«11 JW”i- tJwm frrn b f nii i cm b 1 1 d rtrvti f on tJu-i right k nd or d 
[fro tl etc I /t Jui TAou (halt n/ 1 A d tU m(ut pa t of tl ft thankful 
He said Depart fro Iwncc datpMu tmJ dr es qff fur kite J ther th^t tha t / Uote tkee^ 

[—verily I Kill Jill Ixell rritU you tog tl er } 

And tAoa ida dKeU thou and thy W f i Par dxt and t from ml tever g a ter y 
[ lU, but pp meh not thi T ce Utt y become of the u iber f the T autg esort 
And Lh© De I tempted them both tliat ho might dJ coyer that wliich wajihldd from th m of the 

[haked ef» 

And he said iour Lord hatJ only J/rbidden you thi* T to le t j fould becvm Ang U or 

[Itecon I in toL 

And he bwotb -nlo them Yerily I n unt jo\ one that ounrcUeth yo/td. 

Aod b D 1 led them ly etnbltl f Desire 1 when tU y L d t tod r the Tree tlwlr Valed 
[ OB &ppe&red onto th r a d ill y he^ai to low together npoo Uieois lyes th le e* of 

[Paifldifo 

And th r Lo d cjJlod onto them W uet did f k i ^orbiu f-outfit Tree liTtd »eM uni yctt 

[tkal data teas pot n nije t Encrtip 

Tl ey laid OA oti Lord t We 1 e intu ed or oim S uU it J Tlwu torg vett u* not 
[ nd a t mi creijui u t u n* halt b nu btred a onget the Dam led. 

Ub raid GH ye damn th* tw of you n hi n j i f/u ther a d ther noli b vnto you o 
[the h/ rtl n tabilat n and p vitimi for a Meaegn 
He Mid TA^rfln *Aa» Htv and tkendn thall y die ind from tl onas thdll ye b tahtn. 

Uorth 

Th ©ipreislon pe ultimate verse leeras to be taken from GeneiU ) 1 15 Audi wUl put 
enmity ipc- 

§ Sara V 33 Cnf Geigora Wos hat Mahommed aus Jndcnthimt j> 103 whero 
he jaotes R E iceer Kap. 21 for the Jewish tradition to the same offect But 
in J^BWish tradition the ravea shows the mode of burial to Adam, m the Coran t:) 
Cam the murderer 

[) Sura XXI. 2 Sic ‘’ee the quotationa from the Jewish Commentator Babhah, 
of Similar legends in Gkiger (p 124 ) 
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of the angel s visit, when “ Sarah laughed at the promise of a 
son, and the Patriarch vainly pleading for Sodom was told 
that though Lot would be saved bis wife was predestined to 
destruction ,* of Abraham a sacnfioe of his son being ransomed 
by ‘ a noble Tjctiai , f t'f Joseph, id envy of whose beauty 
the Egyptian ladies cut their bands with knives t of Jacob, 
who when tbe^arment of Joseph was cast over him by the 
messengers from Egypt recovered his long lost eight § of 
Mount Sinai held over the terrified Israelites to force then 
acceptance of the law ot the seventy, who when upon the 
same mount struck dead were quickened to lite again )) of 
David, whom the mountains joined m singing the praises of 
God, and of Solomon for whose gigantic works the genn 
were forced to labour at his bidding of the genu who 
brought the throne of the Queen of Sheba to Solomon m ‘ the 
twinkJingof an eye” and of the lap wiug that flew to her 
with the royal summons of the Jews who broke the Sab- 
bath, and were changed into apes ** Some points m the sacred 
history are the subject of special amplification and frequent 
rebeareal Such are the favourite topics of the history of 
Moses, the catastrophe of the flood and the overthrow of 
Sodom, through which the Arabian prophet would deal forth 
exhortation and warning to the Meccans, and to which be is 
ever recurring with a wearisome reiteration The reader who 
ha* patience and interest sufficient for the tedious detail, will 
gam the best conception of it from the Coran itself If a 
specimen be desired, the history of Moses in Suras XX and 
XXVIIT will give a fair idea of the rest 

To acquire so minute a knowledge of considerable portions 
of the Jewish Scriptures, to assimilate these to his former ma 
terials, and to work them up into the elaborate and often 
extensively rhythmical Suras which begin now to extend to a 
considerable length, it was necessarj to devote much time and 

• Sura XI 69 XV 50 XXVIL 59 &c 
t xxxvrr 84 winch bod u not specifled la the Coran 
X Bora xn Mahomet matea Joaeph to bare been inclined toTfards Potiphar 8 
■wife, and only Bayed from iinpondinp sm by a Divine mterpoenuD {Swa \JI 
25) 8othe Hahbm Jewhanan (Gcigo- p 142) The ladies catting their hands la 
also mentioned m the Sepher Uayyashar 
I Bata XIL, 93—96 

)) Borall 55 63 03 { IV 153 VIL 172 ^or the analogooB labbmical 
legend see Geiger p 165 

^ Bara XXVn 16-45 j XXXIV 10-14 XXX\ UI 18 42 For the 
Je^h legends of Huailat aataie see Gaiyer, pp 185—187 
•• Bora VU^ 164 
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rarefal stady TIw revelation is no longer the sponfaiieoiis 
and impassioned eloquence of a burning Fwth, but the tame 
and labonred reenlt of ordinary compcteitjon For this end 
many a midnight hour must have been stolen from sleep — 
though ostensibly devoted to prayer and recitation of God s 
word To such employment may we attribute such references 
as this — ^ 

oil Umo Otmt art imppad vp I 
ArUe darins th Tflglrt, axceptli^ a imall portion tbeitof 
A Half of lt,-o dhnlol h Hierefroii] llUle 
Or lDCTe»i« tborefron) And aclte Che Ooran witii weD moMBTod ncHaHon. 

V tUt We Bhall Inuplre thee ■with weighty wordi 
TerUy the hours of Night ere tlie he»t for fertent Maceretl o end dliUnct TjUmnco 
Truly by D V thoTi hart • p otr cted Labour 
Aod conuQ QMiMo the nwne of thy Lord and eonie<nle thyielf eolely unto Him. 

It IS possible that the convictions of Mahomet may hare 
become so blended with bis grand object and course of action 
that the very study^ of the Co ran and effort to compose it were 
regarded as his bett season of devotion But the surreptitious 
manner in which he availed himselt of Jewish information 
producing the result, not only as original but os evidence of 
inspiration, f begins to prove an active, though it may have 
been unconscious dissimulation and course of falsehood, to be 
justibed only by the miserable apology of a pious end 

Up to this period there is hardly any mention of the Christian 
Scriptures The 'sources of available teaching regarding them 
weie probably aa jet imperfect 

• SaraLXXni-, 1—7 

t Sco Sara XXXVTLI 70 The fitorv of man a creation and the fall of Satan 
IB thug prefaced I had tto knowledje regarding the Heavenly Lhiefe when ihcg 
tiispufe J TteTily it haih been revealed vnto Ttw fur no other puj-poae (Aon (to prove) 
Vial I am a public Preacher So Sara XXYIH 45—47 regarding the atory 
of Moses at the Mount Also XII 102 after relating the history of Joeeph, ho 
ad la Tku ts one of Vie secret Atsftwir* tcAicA tee have revealed unto thee Vton 
ecaa not _pTesent u rfA them § C 
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Art it — 1 Annual Reports of ths Parental Aeademie 
Institution and Doveton College^ Calcutta 

2 ProceedtTtg'i of a Meeting hdd in May, 1864, to estahh^i a 
Povcton Cf allege at Madras 

3 Calcutta CJmstian Ohserver for March, and June, 1855 

4 History of the High School of Edinburgh, hy TF Siuen, 
D D 1849 

6 Report of the Calcutta Young Ladies hutitution, 1866 

Literatuee like history, of which it is the correlatue 
seenob m its manifestations to revolve m certain oycles, and to 
reproduce itself m the same noanner as though in a different 
dress from that in which at a previous period it appeared 
Without illowing iheHeielapment Iheory of Oken and the author 
of the Yestiges of the Natural History of the Creation or the Posi 
txie Philosophy of 4uguste Comte and Ins English admirers 
Air Lewes and Miss Martmeau we may grant a certain subs tra 
turn of truth on which they are based and hence the danger 
that aiises from the promulgation of th^ir opinions among 
the more uneducated classes The old beliefs and intel 
lectnal strivings of the philosophy of antiquity are repro- 
duced ra the same natural order, in those of the middle ages and 
of modern tunes Occupied at first, with the investigations 
into the jrnina maicries of the world and the origin of the 
universal aU the struggling mind gams a notion ot the inhaite 
and unhunted, and with Socrates passes to the higher stage of 
considering man and bis consciousness as the great object of 
all thought Soon the three great postulates of God the world 
and man contest for undisputed superiority in tlie wide field ot 
speculative philosophy asmvsticism sensationalism and idealism 
respectivelj Dibgus ted with the dogmatic assertions ot truth 

sought and found in all, the considering or partial and soon the 
absolute or permanent sceptic aribes who establishes Ibe exis- 
tence of a universal doubt At this stage independent truth seek- 
ing and truth loving cease, and a race of philosophical leeches 
arises, who, as m the schools of Alexandria and Rhodes, suck gut 
from each system the amount of truth that it is supposed to con- 
tain and settle down m ease with it as Critics as Reviewers as 
in a word Eclectics Unity la thus the great point to which 
thonght and its manifestations tend and that being reached the 
son] rests satisfied with a slavish subjection to the past treasures 
up itB associations records its doings and lives for it alone 
To what an extent do we eee this proved by the present 
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stage of our own literary history In the I5th ceutuiy the 
world seemed to begin its intellectual discipliue anew, and 
in the person of Bacon who was essentially its T. Iftiles and of 
Descartes its Anaxagoras, it started afresh in the search after 
truth The old behefs were, with a solemn ridicule, buried 
with the monks wlio trusted them, the old method, which wa« 
exclusively analytic, was abolished the queen of the sciences 
was freed from her slavery to the church, and the reigu of 
flee and independent onginahty began — a reign of positive 
Protestantism in which every act and thought and wish was 
directed against the absolute infallibility of a church that 
forbade its followers to be idealists, lest the doctrine of Iran 
substantiation should be disproved The intellectual history 
of the period from Bacon to Reid, has been one of culminating 
splendour from Reid to Cousin, one of Alexandrian unitizing 
Ihen there was positive Protestantism m all things, now there 
14. negative Protestantji.m, which is a contradiction in terms , 
then there was a fresh origmahtv hke the first harvest from 
a virgin held now there is a reproduction of mental crops fiom 
second lay soils Then leaining was massive, grand and dignified, 
now It IS shallow superficial and vulgar then it dwelt in the 
exalted regions of lofty souls, diffusing its blessmg m dews 
ever invigorating and pure now it has come down to dwell on 
a defiled earth winch has soiled its pure garments, has robbed 
it of its majestic sublimity, and has made it as wide diffused and 
therefore shallow as it was formerly confined and therefore 
weighty and deep The Alexandrian days of unity and com 
p'lri'^oa and eclecticism are coming back again, and, were it 
not for Louis ^Napoleon the schools of Paris and the devotees 
of \ictor Cousin would deluge the world with criticism on 
former ages, since they see nothmg m these dajs worth 
criticising 

We have not to go far for evidences oi this spirit and of the 
extent of its development e do not object to it as wrong, 
lor it is simpl> the gieat and uniform law of intellectual pro 
gress From the clouds to earth from high to low, from 
few to many, from massive though confined weight to 
shallow, though wide spread superficiality this is the great 
role of the soul, and her wimfestations Origiu&hty becomes 
the food of plagiarism great thoughts the inspirers of criticism 
grand events the establisUers ot newspapers an extended 
education the provoker of inquiry an increasing number 
ot tacts the necessitator of Zhciionanes and Encyclopcedtas, 
and an increasing number of books, the source of RewetCi, 
lo the flood of non originality that has deluged the 
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lanfJ the only mighfy barrier that has been opposed ig the 
iinnd of the modern Aristotle, —Sir Whliata Hamilton This 
natural and nniform tendency of literature is manifested too, 
IQ auother direction Asa great book was formerly the work 
of a life time, so now the amount of thought contained m 
It IS aub-divided into numberless little ones, and not content 
with this collections of such little brochvrtg are made and given 
forth to the world with all the puffery of a pushing publisher 
Such men as book writers no longer exist save m some far 
off world that the telescopic eye of the Reviewer has not yet 
lighted on All are now book makers, compilers critics, any- 
tliing but thinkers 

But not merely is the unitizing spirit manifested in literature 
by authors collecting their scattered pamphled^ but by others 
writing their own Autobiographies AVliether it be William 
Jerdau or Janie's Silk Buchmgham, whether Leigh Hunt or 
William Hazlitt, all are alike void of anything purely original 
or intellectual — many void of common sense, or delicacy of 
sentiment They are little men who do so for great men nexer 
write Autobiographies evei’y Johnson having Lis Boswell 
every Scott his Lockhart They are men who are afraid 
that nobody else will wnte their lives for nobody else thinks 
them worth being recorded and go they must needs turn a penny 
just now, and hope that posterity will appreciate them for what 
their contemporaries felt had no existence 

At certain stages of the history of Iderature a historical 
mama seems to seize authors and the only tnatenals that are 
given forth, are thoi>e of a previous age Mystic supernatura 
hsm gives way to eager speculation as to causes that is fol 
lowed by generalization on a large scale and the positive fixing 
of what seem to be natural laws and that succeeded by a 
purely conservative age which looks back on the past, and 
collects its scattered remnants to hand down to the future 
Such seems in many respects to be ours Like the phoenix, we 
are getting old and yet the nearer we approach dissolution, the 
more hope there is of the speedy birth ot a new, fresh and 
independent existence Clinging firmly to the past, we stilf 
hold on to the future We would be conservatives bat yet the 

S reat words of the world s march force us to be ever moving 
Cany an old institution that has gathered around it the hoary 
associaiions of antiquity still cbTIs for our reverence and love , 
And so we sit down to write its history, and all about its conduc 
tors and its results And if, more especially, such an institution has 
in it the elements of its own reformation so that it keeps itself 
abreast of the advancmgage, and even has a tenden-cy to pro 
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mote its advance, then ii> our love for it not merely that of 
the antiquary for his tumulus but that of the hero for his fnend, 
whom he sees ever advancing in all the virtues that form a per 
feet knight And how much is this affection increased and 
of how pure a character is it in the case of a public school ^ 
That 19 the lirst world on which a man eaters It is to the boy 
all that the world is to the man, save only responsibility, care and 
anxiety for the future It is there that the first fnend ships are 
formed there that the social affections are developed m all their 
extent there that the soul comes out from the mists of infantile 
Ignorance and isolation there that each learns his own place and 
the relation in which ha stands to his fellows there that 
defects are supplemented and excrescences pruned off and 
there that the boy feels to its full extent tbejoyousness of pure 
energy, pure lire, pure animal spirits in all their inleiifeity 
and quickening power It is theie, too as mere animalism 
gM es way to rational power and the boy feels stealing over 
liim an uudefinable something higher than the games the 
play ground or the exourwions of the holiday can give, th\t 
there is felt the purest of all delights m the grappling of 
a virgin intellect with a massive thought m the reaching some 
little height of ethical disinterestedness horn which he can look 
down on the grovelling world below in the moral appreciation 
for the first time ot some scene or being of beaut) and grandeur 
that inspires emotions of a sweeter kind than he has eier 
before experienced We believe that it is in this that the heai ty 
delight with which vre look back on school boy days chiefly con- 
sists To energize is a glmious thing — to energi/e not in 
till‘d way or that, but simply to level m the full consciousness 
of life, of power of voung sanguine strength lo feel as the 
infant Herakles in his cradle, a consciousiiess of delightful 
powei None feel this bke the boy and nowhere does he feel 
it BO much as at school There he energizes for hiiii>elf alone 
he IS for the moment free absolutely independent of everj one 
But when be enters the world it is to serve others, and he feels 
the heavy yoke and he longs for the happy davs, when he had 
no care and all was his own, at least for some hours every day 
This we say combined with the pleasure arising fioin the 
first da} break ot thought, and emotion aud beaut} on the soul 
gives to school associations all their delight, often not surpassed 
by that of sweet home 

The Briton III India 19 in a position to .ludge of this, and 
to feel it more than any other especiall} if he has been 
educated at any ot the great schools of Bntam Ihere 
13 an espnt^de cw'ps about a public school, that nothing 
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in after life can give and as the sons of Eton, or Rugby, 
or Harrow, or inchester, or Edinburgh, meet each other 
on the shores of India how they love to recal the good old 
days, to fight all their battles, to play all their tricks to tell all 
their BtonoB o er again ’ How true it is, that we live m circles 
that widen and widen till they embrace a wide world ^ We 
ha\e our aip fireside and the dear faces around it, and wider 
than this we have the cord of school fellowship and wider 
fitill that of township and locality, and wider still that of 
tribe and wider still that of nation until the coid of world 
citizenship links us all with the great Son of Man who was 
made of a woman and yet was Himself God of very GodL 
And tlie narrower these circles are, the dearer their associa- 
tions To have been at the same school is ev«r dearer than 
to have sat m the same church or to have been born m the 
same village 

And BO we rejoice when histones of Public Institutions and 
e<^pecially of large schools and colleges are written Such have 
been increasing of late, and full they are to the rising genera 
tion of lesions of wisdom, of inciteineutb tg^new aspirations to 
fresh energy To sit on the same forms on which the great and 
good have sat to look on the same walls and to be moulded by 
the same circumstances as those that contributed to develope if 
not to form genius to be tiamed by the same methods that have 
raised men to high power and eminence, is a great thing even 
for a youth He can feel and understand this as the associa- 
tions of the past and the memories of heroes who have gone, 
come trooping down upon his soul and almost cast their mantle 
upon him and beckon him to follow them Ihe present writer 
has feh this as be has sat in the halls of the great High School 
of the Modem Athens, and in youthful fancy has seen judges and 
statesmen and warriors and scholars come crowding past There 
went the Poet Drummond and the Lord Chancellor Erskine 
and the gallant Bir John Hope and the Geologist Hutton, and 
Mount Stnart Elphmstone and the antique loving ^cott and 
Horner and Jeffrey and band ford, and Brougham andCockburn, 
and many others whom time would fail to tell of To sit in Sfc 
Panl B School, London, and feel the spint of the young Milton, 
IS a great thmg or to Hunk of the bye gone dajs when such a 
group as Cowper and Thurlow Hastings and Impey, sat on 
the forms of Westminster and Vincent Bourne indolently criti 
cised the Latin verses of bis youthful charge Such works then, 
as Ste? ens Huiory of the High School, Ounning s Remmt 
scences of Cambridge, the Life cf Arnold and better than all the 
adnurable Report of Professor Menzies of Ticenty one Years 
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Experxence of ike f)ick Becpcest for elevating the character 
and position of the Parochial Schools and ^hool masters in 
the Counties of Aberdeen, Banff and Moray, are of immense 
service, not merely as contributing to that desideratum of li- 
terature the history of education as a science and an art, but 
as seeming to illustrate many of the laws that regulate the de 
velopment of genius and the production of great men 

So far as the history of separate educational efftrts has been 
written there has not been enough of vanetj not a sufficiently 
wide induction from which to form those Jaws that now um- 
versally are recognised as its leading principles Cousin has 
written very fully on the education of France and Prussia and 
that of England and the United States has been elucidated 
in formal and authoritative reports, and also in pnvate works 
on the subject But there is a wide field m which education 
has been at work — painfully it is true — but still at work for 
many years and in which many interesting features are to be 
found Education in the Colonies is a great fact and educa 
tion m India greater still You have here certain great deh 
nite principles introduced into a new set of circumstances, and 
gradually modihed or improved to meet existing wants Ihe 
question is full of interest to the educationist — whether practi 
cal or speculative — what are these modifications and ara 
they really improvements ^ We cannot here enter into so vast 
a subject as thca a worthy account of which has never yet been 
given beyond the histonuil facts of the establishment of cer 
tain colleges at a certain time and now pursuing certain stu 
dies Ihis maj be full^ found in ilfr Kerr s Review of Public 
Instruction m the Bengal Presidency, and in the various reports 
of Government schcxils and colleges annually issued 

We have thus a great bodj of educational truths ready 
for application m two wajs First to the natives of Iiidn 
foreigners to ns Hindoos a race speaking Sansint dia- 
lects, and having all the ancient physical beliefs of the 
time of Thales and Pythagoras Second, to a large body 
of Christian bom, English speaking, home loving men, who 
form a distinct community by themselves, under the name 
of East Indians a class that shades off ou the one hand 
into the pure white faced European and on the other into 
the pure native Bengali The limits are indefinite and hence 
we have m the class a large body of men of the highest as well 
as of the lowest attainments, of the noblest as well as of the 
meanest characters The education imparted to them we may 
call Christian education, meaning the education of a professedly 
Christian community while the term Missionary education 
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may be appropriately applied to that ipstmction based on 
Chnstian pnnciple and pervaded by CliriBlian truth vrlucli 
IS imparted in certain Missionary Institutions to the indi- 
genous inhabitants of the country It is with this Christian 
class, and only with one institution estathshed by tliein, 
that we ha\e at piesent to do We would merely make 
the one general remark that compared with the efforts 
put forth by (government for the success tul establishment of a 
thorough system of native education the resident Chi istian Com- 
munity has been neglected Ihis we do not much regret — as 
the truth of the axiom, that ‘ they are best helped who lielp 
themselves, is nowheie so cleTilj seen as among them ben 
dependence, common sense simplicity these are the three great 
lessons which, morally viewed every plan of edacation ought to 
teach them We take up the Parental Academic Institution 
and Dovefon College, not merely becanse it is a representative 
of those to which the education of the community is moet 
largely entrusted but because it was established by themselves 
without external aid has been all along conducted by them has 
passed through many strange vicis&itodes, has been associated 
with the name of at least one great and good man and Ins at 
last received an outward peimanency that bids fan to keep it in 
a ‘=>tate of flourishing life for many years to comp It has develop 
ed itself amid many strange obstacles, unaided b} aught save tbe 
liberality of the Community for whom it was established and it 
has from time to lime sent forth many men of comparatively 
great attainments, who have done no discredit to the education 
j eceived within its walls If then as we have seen the stud) 
of an educational institution is interesting and full of the 
most important lessons, it must be doubl) so m India, when 
educating such a community m such circumstances 

To the philanthropic eye there is something attractive in the 
prospect of a glorious Continent like India having brought 
to bear up on it all the appliances of modern thought and civi 
libation To be the fii t,or one of the first band, to plant the seeds 
of Westei □ literature in bO strange and virgin a soil and to 
watch and nurse their slow growth in a climate to whiuh thev 
are by no means indigenous, is an honour, attended at the same 
time by a labour which is unsympathised with aud miappie 
ciated and which onl) a few noble boula would voluntarily un 
dergu To plant oneself in the present surrounded as it is by all 
the obstacles that opposition rivalry, misrepresentation and a 
low state of morality can heap up, and yet to woik on with a calm 
trustful faith m the Bemg who sees in secret and rewards open 
1), m the means and apphanceb used to elevate the degraded 
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and 111 tlie hope of ti bright Aitore ^hen the mists that now 
encircle you shall clear away before the bright beams of a 
manly morahtv a Uigli intelligence and a pure epiritualUy — 
this IS to be a moral hero of the hi^^hest kind, t^s is to do 
God’s work indeed in a land that has hitherto been the very 
fortress ol the devil 1 he present is daik, and affords little 
hope for the anxious civiliser, on which he may faed and which 
may call foith new energy and wisdom but just principles and 

f ilans of action will gradually work out a state of things, more 
ike the creation of the poet a fancy than the reality of actual 
life \ud how grand to watch success as it comes on slowly 
but surely or if at hrbt it comes not at all to feel that you 
have laid the basis on which it can afterwards be built, and 
that to your buccessor is bonded down tlie elements at least 
of that which did not attend your own work lu the darkness 
of the stormy night of ignorance, to long for the dawn, to wait 
for the morning to atrum the eye that it may catch the fiist 
Btreakb of rosy hngered motn as she enters on the bcene, and 
lights up all with life and beauty and glory — this has been the 
fate of many a one in some out tower of civilisation where, an 
known and unappi eciated be has wrought nobly the work of 
the Lord whether as niiasionar\ teacher or teacher missionary 
1 here have been many each m India who have long resolutely 
bidden dehance to the assaults of ignorance, but have at last 
yielded to a debtinv that denied them the success for which they 
liad laboured and prayed and waited though it granted it to 
ihose who followed One soweth and another reapeth 

It was the atti action of disinterested work like this that had 
such a charm for the simple philosophical ramd of Berkeley 
Though the associate and friend of such men as Mulebranche 
Clarke Swift and Pope though on intimate terms with all the 
learned men of the days of Queen Anne and George I though 
enjoying the Deaueiy of Deny with 1 1,1 00 a year though the 
companion of nobles, m whose society he had travelled all over 
Europe and though fitted by nature education and position to 
enjoy and add to the refinements of a civilised if notaluxu 
riuus and learned life ho yet voluntarily wished to abandon 
all these, that he mi»ht tram up the Savages of America m 
the learning of the English univeisities and in the beliefs ot 
the English Church Ihe Dean left his living he published 
and he spoke and he travelled until by his rare disinterested 
enthusiasm he induced thiee fellows ol Inmty College, Dublin 
for i:40 a year to take part in his scheme, while he with all his 
hopes of preferment had but £100 There is much that is not 
only mterestmg but instiuctive m liis published Scheme for 
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corwerting the Samge Americans to Christuirntyy by a College 
to be erected tn the SianmeT Islands othermse called the Isles 
of Bermuda The King and the Court were interested the 
Coinmons voted a Charter for the new college, and a grant of 
lands and money and only the crooked policy of Sir Robert 
Walpole afterwards prevented the scheme from being fully 
earned out il he enthusiastic philosopher went out, with ail 
the requirements for the new college Mucli of his private for 
tune bad been expended on the scheme, large subscriptions 
had been got up from private parties, and with all this ready 
money he settled at JiJ ewport, m Rhode Island, where he resumed 
has pastoral work, until the lands should be made over But 
this was not done Walpole had cheated Berkeley the grant 
was diverted into another channel and St Paufs College never 
established The Bean had to return he distributed bis library 
among the clergy of Rhode Island gave back the subsenp 
tions and saw all his dreams of a glorious future for the aborigines 
and the settlers of America pass away The good philosopher 
ever eoiitinoed to look fnendlily on his scheme and from his 
personal knowledge afterwards rendered much assistance in the 
efforts put forth for a similar purpose by the Propagation Society 
He saw, what the time serving politicians and ecclesiastics of that 
day could not understand that the great America was soon 
destined to be the home of nations, that it contained m ils 
mighty womb the seeds of an expansion the extent and the in 
fluence of which no man could compute Already the cluster 
of stars that floats on her banner was before his nmgination 
already her rude prairies had become the home of civilisation 
already her woods hod been cut down, her jungles cleared 
and her hunting fields become the abode of the manufacturer 
and the source of wealth to the honest farmer here glori- 
ous rivers rolled down their waters he saw the city and the 
hamlet, ships of all nations filling her ports, a busy God fearing 
population, churches rearing their spires to heaven and colleges 
greater than even his own Bermuda offspring sending forth 
the wise, the learned and the holy of the land 411 this Ber- 
keley saw and he saw slavery too not in the future, but as it 
then was m British homes and he beard the lash fall keenly 
on the ISegros back and the groan escape Ins quivering 
lips and the look of imploiiiig agony to the Loid who 
gives liberty to the captive He hoped too that planters them 
selves would be Christianised that their slaves would only 
become better slaves by bein» Christians, and that the red 
man wonld not fly before civilisation, but become himsell civi 
psed He hoped that he might have the honour of lajing 
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tlie fouudition of Hie grand future at jnssed before bis dis 
interested eye Bat it was not so and he returned to his disjputa 
tioris with Claike at the court of the philosophic Queen Caro 
hue, and to the literary friendship of Sherlock The good roan 
became bihhop of Cloyne and did for his diocese what few 
bishojis have done before or since Tnd what, had all gone well 
he would have done tor the rising colonies of Aiserica 

It 19 with some sucli teelings that the philanthropist looks 
at the result of the introduction of education into India upK>n 
the future of its natives and tho^e who have permanenth taken 
up their abode among them There is an iimnense difference 
between labouring in a land that seems filled up and incapable 
of further development and one that every year improves that 
every true honest effort elevates In the former case there is 
no room for new ideas no occasions on which suggestive 
thoughts may arise, no hope of a laborious effort and of a grand 
success that shall more than reward all the labour In the 
latter the work man feels that not a word passes without its 
influeuce not an effort is put forth that does not bring m 
fruit that is worth longing and living and labouring 
for There is liope to gild ever) prospect with pleasnie faith 
to give new strength to the doubting heart There is the 
pleasure of revelling m pm e disinterested hard work the obsti 
nacy of doing good m the face of diminished ph}sical poweis 
unequal to the conflict There is tlie intensity of philanthropy 
that raises a man far above all his compeers and makes him if 
not to despise at least to feel indifferent to, their oppo«iition or 
their approval There 19 something of the ecstacy that the 
Apostle John felt when in the spirit he stood in glorj and wept 
because tliere was no one to open die seven sealed book until 
the ‘ Lion of the tribe of Judah prevailed and as each seal 
was broken there burst on his astonished gaze successive scenes 
of glorv terror and praise There i> the weeping of the earnest 
soul in India, as ever and anon obstacles tioop in upon the 
doubting heart but soon a door is opened m heaven and sue 
cesa comes and hope is imparted and a futh that will wrestle 
till the day of a heavenly eternity breaks 

There may be much then m the history of an institution, 
like the Parental Academy when viewed m such a light to 
suggest thoughts of India s future of the present state of the 
community for whom it waa established, and of what it may 
vet be under the influence of an education that teaches not 
merely echohrahip but the very first elements of character — 
self dependence, accuracy common sense, high manbnes'i and 
the ‘ fear of the Lord which is the beginning of knowledge 
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TJie East Iiidiau community niav be said to date its origin from 
the brst introduction of Europeans as settlers or temporary 
lesideuts into the country At first they were exclusively a 
mixture of nationalities — on the one side Hindu — ^on the 
other Portuguese Dutch French or English According to the 
localities in which these chiefly settled it was to be expected 
that they should to the same extent vary in character, and 
«5hould be virtually Portuguese Dutch, French or English 
still Ihe Portuguese element being the first that was intro 
duced and chiefly on the west coast of India, was the first to 
pass away by successive shadings, into the purely native cha- 
racter Ihe Dutch, on the contrary being made ot sterner stuff 
laid the foundation of many very good famibee who still 
endure and are an honour to their class Butin number they 
are as few as they are honourable The French physically 
inferior to them and morally lower, have left but a slight 
impression behind them an impression as superficial as are their 
morality and mteUectualism Fading passing away, empresse^ 
and intense for the moment and then gone for ever Dupleix, 
with ins City of Victory is a good ‘representative 
man of the class — with all tlieir brilliancy, genius and mo 
mentarv enthusiasm Much larger in numbers^ and made of 
more enduring stuff are the descendants of the pure English 
who from the days of Clive and Hastings, down to the time of 
Bentinck, had too little morality and too many temptations to 
wrong As it is they have left behind them a rate of fine true 
men who have taken the very head of their class, who have 
as uneovenanted servants often excelled many of their more 
favoured biiperiors and wlio now bid fair to form the stuff and 
metal from which the future secondary civilisers of India shall 
'spring 1 lie tendency of these various nationabties has been 
most beautifnlly exhibited on so wide a stage as India The 
Portuguese are no more save as monks and grave diggers 
the Frunch are not e\en m the third generation the Dutch 
letain their own characteri-itics, and are as long lived here 
as in Holland for after all Bengal is but another swampv sea 
threatened land like it and the English have still much of the 
John Bulhsm about them that makes them really the best 
servants that the Government has 

INowhere have we seen this so well illustrated as in the 
district ot which the old Cossimbazar is the centre Passing 
through the oriental arches and by the many minaretted 
mosques that make Moorshedabad the most Cairo like of 
Cities in Bengal you come upon the place where of old 
tl p great LI actings lived and upon which buiujah Dou 
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]uh so often wistfvilly cast his eye Here is the old channel 
m which the Bliagarhti flowed marked out by thw 
bunds on each side There the Church jard, where the 
first Governor Geneial laid his first wife and Avhere many an 
old Indian sleeps his last sleep There the remains of tlie old 
filiatares, that gave a name to the looms of Cossimbazar, far 
above those of Sericana or Italy There the ^erv roads yet 
remam, on wIiilIi the writers of old walked, and the whole 
place reqmres but a slight effort of fancy to cover it with the 
life and animation that it possessed ere Plassey was fought or 
Berhainpore founded How all these remains of ancient 
glory testify to the enduring greatness ol the people who 
raised them, when contrasted with the remnants of other nations 
who shared in the lucrative tiade of the place lall square 
built monuments testify to the rupee hunting existence of the 
Dutch Herklots and \ an Zandyks who lie heie far from 
the canals of Amsterdam or the swamps of Bie** boscli But 
^ou have to search long ere ■you find the remains of the 
French who struggled here for the supremacy of the trade or 
the Portuguese whose only relic is the foundation of then old 
Church and an old gardener who speaks no longer the lan- 
guage of his ancestors but as you sit m his Bengali like hut 
tells you m Hindustani the story of his eailv life of his musi 
cal education, of his position as band m istei in the neighbour- 
tng Rajbairi and of the pension tint he now enjoys at the 
hands of liis native master The modern Cossimbazar is 
indeed a visible testimony to the nature of the civilisation and 
of the people that the various nations who have stiiveu tor 
mastery m India have left behind them 

Conceive then the descendants of tliese and especially the 
two latter classes, subject to the domineering power of the Catho 
he church speaking a lingua franca worse than that of the plan 
tation negroes of America neitbei Portuguese nor Bengalis nor 
Dutch nor Fiencb nor English but a compound of the worst 
elements of all — -and you will have an idea of the class of serai- 
Cliristians, who were, to a large extent thrown upon early 
Anglo Indian Society, by those who disowned and wore asham 
ed of them Yearly they increased m numbers yearly tliev 
degenerated phyi»icully and morally if, indeed they had evei 
had any moral stand point at all None cared for such and 
the consequence that as a class, they cared not for them- 
selves In such a state were they when ml 758 — just one jeai 
after Plassey, when the old fortifications of Calcutta were re 
newed and all was m confusion fear and disorder, John Kier 
nander the fiist Protestant Missionarv to Bengal arrived 
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A trne Missionary he was, who laid, befbrp he came no very 
definite plans of action, but resolved to adapt the great truths of 
Christianity to the set of cire urn stances in which he should be 
placed, and the channels through which they must flow to the 
various hearts that he should coiue into contact with Hence 
hi8 labours were at once evangelistic and educational and not 
the least important of them was the latter He was the first who 
did an) thing for the class of which we have spoken and who 
following up his life in the C^rnatlc, and the example of his 
brethren of Tranquebar and Madura, made at first more 
numerous converts from a false form of Christianity than from 
Pagani m itself Pastor of the Mission Church he opened 
his mission school and in one year he had under tuition no less 
than 174 children “lome Bengalis some Armemans, but chiefly 

Anglo Indians and ludo Portugueve lo such an extent did 
the latter prevail, that Portuguese was the classical language 
of the school , and he found Ins acquisition of it in South India 
of immense use in Calcutta The work increased largel) on 
bis hands he was the first to labour m a new field the first to reap 
a harvest from ^hat had been a garden of bitter herbs, rank and 
wild He marks the first and perhaps greatest of the three 
chs es into winch East Indian edu'^ation ma\ be divided corres 
]iondipg to the three great sourcesfrom which the community 
sprang and the three great ranks of life in which they moved 
1 lie introduction of European soldiers into the country and also 
of a large number of low adventurers who were neither soldiers 
nor ciMlians nor merchants but anything in gener d and no 
thing in particular, the dissolute life that they led, and the cir 
cumstances of overpowering temptation into which they were 
cast, gave rise to the very lowest cJjss of E ist Indnas who were 
uncared for, were out casts had no status, and were, in fact, 
in this light worse than the members of the very lowest of the 
Hindu castes. Ignorant alike of father and mother engaged 
lu the lowest ofiScetj of life by birth they wore yet Christians 
having a double hold on Christian sympathy, assistance and 
philanthropic effort Who was to care for them, in themselves 
innocent of all crime yet the living monuments of the Crimea 
of others ? The Missionary s heart warmed towards them, he saw 
lliat his scheme of an indigenous ministry might, through them, 
be finally realized that they had in addition to the endurance 
power of the natives of tlie country, much more tliat birth and 
Christianity gave tliem and so he laboured on with success 
But tlie class increased largely and the jiroselytising hand of 
Romanisui began to be more wiJely extended am] to draw many 
wfihm Us all crushing embrace And now private hearts 
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were moved, not only to assist the missionary, but to move the 
powers that be, and themselves to lay the foundation of chanty 
schools, which should for ever provide ^ such And thoa, 
formed of manv elements, was what is now termed the Free 
School finally established thirty years after Kiernander had 
first opened his school The course then which Anglo Indian, 
education was first led to take, was the most pecessary and 
beneficial one, and this class of it may be denominated 
Chabtty Education It includes such institutioiis as — 

Mr Kiernander 8 and other Mission Schools 
The Chanty School, merged mto the Free School 
Tlie Benevolent Institution 
La Martiniere 

Mrs Ewart s School for Girls 

The general charactenstic of this great class is — help, assis* 
tsDce, chanty, which while they ought never to be had re 
course to when they can possibly be ispensed with are essen- 
tially necessary if education is to be brought withm reach 
of il 

The second great class of educational efforts for East Indians 
be denominated “ Skrvicb Education 

Young Chve when he reached the sphere of his duties 
at Madras felt that after all the wild rollicking of school- 
life the tender endearments of home, and the adventurous 
roaming and money spending in the Mauritius lite there 
was dull enough The eternal desk bales and godowns, 
varied by a glimpse at the surf beating on the sea shore, led 
Chve to be weary of his life and thrice to attempt to get nd of 
It The same causes led almost all the others that filled the ser- 
vices to attempt to make it more bearable and so m a strange 
land of idolatry and vice where no revered eye could see them 
and no sweet home voice could charm them they laid aside 
the restraints of civilised life, and harried on fast to early 
graves, leaving many a memorial of their vice and follv behind 
them And many a one there was too who having attempted 
to estabhsh at this early time m India the comforts of a home, 
like some watch fire m the wintry darkness of a Scandinavian 
night saw disease lay prostrate the loved form and death carry 
off the stay of the weak ho was to provide for these tlm 
loved ones of the men who had made England s name dreaded 
at Arcot and Plassey who had carried it into the very jungles 
of Malwa i 1 he hearts of tlie generous m the service were 
roused, tlie Englishman had not lost all his generosity, even 

Q Q 
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on the plains of India, and so m 1762, thanks to 

the enthusiMnc efforts of Major General Kirkpatrick, inch 
were provided for ^Thia class of SEBvrca Education in- 
cludes 


The Military Orphan Schools Upper and Lower 
The European Female Orplian Asylunn 
TheTrfiwrence Asylum 

Sut m the coarse of years the class of East Indians bad 
increased into a large and important body and by the m 
fusion of greater English nationality into them, by the 
number of situations of influence and high salary which 
seemed reserved for them alone (for as yet there was 
not a sufficient number of educated Natives to fill them), 
by the efforts, that through a few private institutions and these 
charitable institutions had already raised many good men 
among them, a new class was created of rich men men of intel 
ligence and respectability among whom sprung up an cjprti? 
corps productive of the most ^neficial results 'V’Vitn them 
were joined not a few pure Europeans who had from marriage 
or position become connected with the class, and who brought to 
it much plwsical energy moral healthiness and manly inde- 
pendence the result was that the East Indians began to recog 
nise their own individual position as a class to see that they 
were not natives but were British subjects to inquire into the 
relations between themselves and the Hindus on the one Land, 
and the English law on the other, to discover anomalies and 
wrongs m their position, and to devise means for righting 
themselves with all parties, and in fact asserting their man- 
Jiood These thoughts brooded long in their souls, and at 
last asserted their existence though far too feebly, m 
the “ East Indians Petition to Parliament presented m the 
year 1829 

But this was not the first form m which the struggling 
seeds of manhood developed themselves, the community 
acted wisely m this To be for ever free the slave 
must be gradually so to enjoy and propagate the bless- 
uigs of freedom, he must be trained wisely, intelligently 
carefully The child cannot at once wear the dress of 
the full grown man, nor use his weapons against such 
enemies as intolerance pride and ignorance And so the 
few souls among them that had begun to think for them- 
selves and to survey the state of the society to which they 
belonged, and the various appliances brought to bear on its 
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elevation, resojvei that they most educate before they could 
enjoy the Wiot sf education, that if freedom is to be gained, the 
new generation must be taught to use the*birth right with care, 
and to extend and amplify it They saw that if the East Indians 
are ever to be men m the sight of heaven and earth, with souls 
of manly emotion and powers that can assert their own exis 
tenoe as moral thinking beings, and can look forward to an 
immortality beyond the grave it ever they are to be more 
than mere macnines who are at the beck of the Government, 
and dare not criticise its acts and those towards them 
selves because they eat its salt, if ever they are to nse above 
the natives, with whom in the eyes of law they were 
on a par, and, standing on the moral elevation of a glorious 
Christianity that makes all men free indeed strive to raise 
the idolater to their own platform if ever they are to get free 
of the mists of ignorance, passivity and sloth that cloud the 
glassy eye bind down the nerveless arm and put to sleep the 
dreamy soul then must they do for themselves what neither 
chanty nor Government can do for them, then must they 
no longer abandon their young hope to the tiaining of chance 
adventurers, but themselves as a comm unify with one accord 
raise high the standard of a free manlj and God fearing edu 
cation that it might march at the bead oi an army of noble 
you til, and lead them onward and upward towards earthly 
civilisation and heavenly glory \nd thus was formed the 
third class that of Independent Education 

\nd so wisely actuated by such feelings as these, a few of the 
leaders of the East Indians met m the house of one Mr 
John William Ricketts South Cobnga street who seems to 
Lave been the moving spirit of the whole and there on Satur 
day evening 1st March, 1823, they resolved That we form 
oaraeWes into a society to promote the edncation of onr chil- 
dren by projecting an institution, which shall be managed by 
‘ a committee chosen from among the body of Parents Guar 
dians and Friends Thus was laid the foundation of an in- 
stitution by East Indians for their own community and in this 
act they were unassisted by any who did not belong to that com 
mumty To one who views education from a purely British stand 
point it may seem that this was a little thing after all — the mere 
resolution to found a school where one was much wanted and 
where it was likely to succeed. But to the man who knows the 
position of the community before, the important nature of the 
duties that it now discharges, and its bearing on the great futora 
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of India, to OM ’who can look at efforts- not as they are 
abstractly m themseWee but m -view of tbe oircuni stances m 
which they wore made and of the jwerioos history of those who 
made them, to one too who longs for the dawn to break on In 
dia and to dispel the darkness of Christian apathy and the im 
morality of pagan rioe, idolatry and scepticism, to such an one 
this plan of a few parents will seem full of wisdom forethought 
and ph Janthropy The names of some of the men who met that 
night to consult for the future birthright of their children, ware 
Kioketts, DaCosta, Kerr Sutherland, Heatly Johnston, Reed, 
and Sturmer 

But the truth was illustrated m the history of the future insti 
tution, that while the heart is generally right, tbe head go0S often 
wrong The pressing necessities of a growing community had 
drawn forth from such men as these an earnest desire at once 
to establish a college for their sons but they failed in ^the 
wise judgment and common sense, which would have carried 
out their longings to a full fruition They committed many 
errors which we, looking back can now see , but which m 
tbe raidst of such ignorance as then existed on the very rucHi 
mental principles of education it might have been difficult fior 
us then to have discovered Their first error was m giving a 
name to the infant institution which has since excited 
wonder of all unconnected with it on whose ears it falls for 
the first time They resolved that it be designated the 
‘ Parental Academic Institution as indicative of its peculiar 
ongim There seemed a peculiar fatne^a in a body of parents, 
when lending a helpm^^ hand in raising an institution that 
should educate their children for time and eternity, giving to it 
the term * Parental * It seemed peculiarly becoming that since 
many a young heart would be entrusted to their care, far away 
from home and its tendernesses they should be watched over 
m a ' Parental Institution But the fault was committed of 
giving to the school, through its name, a character that it had 
yet to gam, and that it did not gain for many a long year of its 
history TTie idea was good, but it was then premature, and it 
16 noTv nn academic and we rejoice that the recent liberality 
of Captam Doveton has enabled tbe Directors to add to it his 
name — the Doveton College, by which it is now called 

Another instance in whii,h they failed m practice though m 
desire and aim they acted well, because from first feelings, was 
m tbeir resolution at once to bring out a bead master, who 
had been framed to his profession m Europe The founders 
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truly felt that what all men wanted, was a true honest scholar 
ly moral education and that what the East Indian community 
wanted in particular, was an infusion of new ideas of new 
methods of new aims Born on the soil, many of them 
having never crossed the ditch, the inheritors of a class of con 
servative opinions and low morality from their ancestors w anting 
all the manly spirit and honest polish of well educated 
travelled gentlemen, how were true views of eoucation to be 
produced and all these defects of character to be supplemented 
it not by the introduction of elements different from and supe 
nor to those that already existed ? Such elements did not 
exist lu India and even if they did lor a short time m the ca<;e 
of a few so absorbent is the moral intellectual, and physical 
atmosphere of this land of the sun, that every ten jears at 
least they require to be revivifaed and replanted, by a visit to 
Britain the very fountain head of civilization The founders 
of the institution felt all this but they had neither the moral 
courage nor the taith to act on the better feelings of their hearU 
and so in its very infancy the institution was crippled and con 
tinued so, untd it reached such a state of inanity, that the old 
resolution of the founders had practically to be recurred to, and, 
twenty eight years after a head master to be imported fresh 
from the fount of education m Britain Ihe committee had 
not then the firmness to act nghtly but yielded to the con 
fessedly many obstacles that opposed them Their infant 
institution which had m its aim life enough to extinguiah all 
the petty schools that had so long fed the vices of the comma 
mty, they built upon these very schools 

But yet they began well and independently The house still 
stands (ll, Park street) where the new institution first met — 
where the first effort was made to raise the standard of mdepen 
f deaoe morality and bonesty in edaeation The zneetmg^ was held 
la Mr Ricketts house, on the Ut March 1823, and the classes 
were opened on the Ist May following Every thing was m its 
favour The respectable part of the community had longed 
^or It, the opposition was of a triflmg character and the desires 
Jof Its founders were, we believe sincerely honest and noble 
p But a third error was committed, more deadly than either of 
the other two That most cursed of all kinds of disputation 
ecclesiastical controversy, introduced itself lato the committee 
a few weeks alter the opening of the classes and the commum 
ty presented then, the same monstrous spectacle as Britain 
now presents ofaHowing hungry but immortal souls to go down 
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staTTing to perdition while the onlookers gnculy contend witli easy 
satisfaction, who shall have the pleasure of feeding them Unable 
to conduct the institution without the help of trained and scholarly 
Europeans, the committee secured the assistance of two good 
minielerB, who were respectively professors of Classics and 
Mathematics in the infant college The Rev Messrs Warden 
and Micaiah HiU were men of thorough Missionary zeal, 
and we believe of some amount of literary scholarship too 
and the latter, but recently gathered to his fathers, is well 
known m connection with evangelistic and ed a cation^ labors 
in India Both of these ministers were of the mdepen 
dent church, and therefore Dissenters, and it stank in the 
nostrils of the orthodox episcopalians m the management, that 
the institution should be abandoned to them * The result was 
a resolution of seven — a majority to exclude them from their 
duties, and they of course lelt feeling a dignified contempt for 
men who could no more appreciate their labours than they 
could understand the motive from which they had given them 
The result was, that just one month after the opening of the 
classes, the institution split in two, the minority of five abandon 
iDg the premises in Park afreet, and carrying with them the 
name and prestige of the institution Tne remaining mem 
hers established in the same building the fr^ments tliat were 
left under the becoming name of the ‘ Calcutta Grammar 
bchooL What was now to be done ? The infant institution 
was without a building teachers everything that constitutes 
an educational institution, but consistency houestj and good 
intentions The Professors dismissed by the Grammar School 
party were requested to resume then* duties in the Parental but 
declined a suitable house could not be procured, and the com 
inittee were forced to enter into private arrangements with a 
school already existing under a Mr William Sinclair in Wei 
lesley Square Here then the' Parental in constitution, if not 
in locahty took up its abode, and cast about for teachers to con 
duct it The old plan of a head master from Europe was again 
agitated and approved of but one or two, who had afterwards 
much to do with such a plan opposed it, and others said that 
the gentleman brought out, should be put under stoppages 
for the amount of whatever expense may be mcurred in bringing 
him out And the only means of raising the community to 
a thoroughly elevated position were not taken, and under men 
who were already teachers of private schools, those very evils 
were perpetuated, to do away with which the mstitution had 
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been especially establisbed The hst of head masters from 
the beginning is as follows — 

Head Masters 

1824 — A Robertson 

1825 6 — W Masters 

1826 30— M Rochfort 

1830 2 — Rev W Kirkpatrick * 

1 832-8 — Iionraer and Ferns 

1838 9 — G Hamilton 

1839-47 — C Montague and L Clint 

1847 8 — ^ C Fyfe 

Rector 

1849 54 — Rev Andrew Morgan 
Pnncipah 

1854 5 — Rev Andrew Morgan 
18b5 — George Smith 

After its re establishment, and having a healthy fear of similar 
discussions as had already injured the cause of education the 
committee resolved to remodel the constitution as we now 
find it Though to a stranger it seems odd, vet it is ad- 
mirably adapted for the circumstances of the cornmnnity, and 
for the development of the life ot the whole lObtitution It at 
once reprobates all idea of a proprietary school the rock on. 
whioh tne Grammar and the High {schools have successively 
epht Why should a body of earnest men make money out 
of education? Ihe two ideas are entirely opposed and 
wherever they are \iolently conjoined together the latter 
will mvanably suffer and of course the former along with it 
has its effect Let public bodies make money out of commerce 
and shop keeping but let them not line their pockets from the 
minds of children The world has never yet presented the 
spectacle of a public proprietary school m a perfectly thriving 
condition Even with the best of men, the temptation is too 
great, where there is a selhsh pecuniary interest, to atint edu 
cational arrangements and educationists, Ihe fate of the school 
that separated from the “ Parental is also a strong evidence 
of this 

This, however was avoided most distinctly and a payment 
of two Rupees monthly or 300 Rupees at once was required 
to constitute full membership To this the only privilege 
attached, was that the children of a member, if he died a pan 
per, might receive free education Thus the institution was 
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not degraded by baving monetai^ pnuoiplofl applied to it, and 
yet suflScieat mduoement was held oat to attract memberi to 
tale an mterest in tbe management of its aflairs It was thus 
out and out public and any one who complied with these Bimple 
conditiona, might hare a voice m its direction as a member of 
tbe Society, or in its special management in detail, as a mem- 
ber of committee, elected from the Society There was thus a 
bond of union most fully given and a basis laid, which all the 
mismanagement and non-education of future years could never 
up root A principle is a glorious thing let a man ever stand 
on such It IS more powerful than Rupees. It has per 
manence and life m it and if it is good and wise, it has the 
stamp of Divinity upon it It lives when all else dies it im- 
parts life when the most noxious influences* seem about to 
cause death it converts enemies mto friends, and gives to these 
friends an enthusiasm and a determination to do and to dare 
al) which a monied interest could never impart 

One great obstacle that stood m the way of educational 
success was — the denominational difficulty Already had the 
infant lustitntion been almost overpowered by that and, resolved 
that such should never again happen, the principle was dis- 
tinctly enunciated “ that Christians of every denomination, 

* without distinction of country or sex may be members of the 
society The result is, that at present id the institution, boys 
of all creeds and denommatioss receive instruction — of Chris- 
tians — Greets, Papists Armenians, and Protestants of all 
sects of Pagans — Mussulmans, Buddhists, Hindus, and fire 
worshippers and are all harmoniously educated under tbe same 
roof and by the same masters. Never once is a fear felt 
or a doubt expressed as to the danger of proselytism and 
conversion The difficulties that in imagination rise up be 
fore controversialists in England ha^e practically no exis 
tence here, and the problem the solution of which has so 
long stood m the way of national education there was 
long ago settled here and settled amid more powerfully 
opposing Circumstances and on a more extensive scale than 
It can ever be m ChnsUanised Europe All Christians attend 
at tbe same place and worship tbe same God m tbe same 
way and at the same time while the Hindns, Miissnlmans, and 
other pagans generally join the classes when the exclusively 
Sciptural part of their studies is over But even with them 
there are not a few cases where a wish has been decidedly 
expressed that the Bible should be regularly read and religi 
ous instruction imparted Nor in all this is there any of that 
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departure from high principle, th*(t the religionifita of Britain 
seem so much m imagination to deprecate The one great 
tmUi of Christianity as the only panacea for all evils, moral 
and spiritual, underlies the whole, and rather in action than 
10 proression are the influences of a life giving rehgion every 
where and continually felt, even in the most secnlar studies 

The constitution of the school is thus altogether a unique 
one but framed specially for the state of the community 
and also for its growing requirements ^It is made liberal 
and all embracmg it la essentially public, and every parent has 
a voice m the educational arrangementa, though of course 
excluded from controlling the financial and yet the preroga- 
tives of all are so well marked out, that no encroachment can 
take place All are protected, down even to the meanest servant, 
by the right of appeal to the frill body of the memberB of the 
society, gainst the acts of even, the committee The whole has 
been found to work harmoniously and well for upwards of 
thirty years, and to be capable of expansive growth without 
any violent additions 

Thos established then, the school went on, on a small scale 
at first, but soon successfully, for some years The house m Wei 
lesley street was abandon^ fbr one much more commodious 
in Park street. It ran the race of rivalry for some years with 
the Grammar School and although the field seemed a wide 
one, and success might have been expected in the case of both, 
yet at the end of the first seven years, lu 1830, both and especi- 
ally the latter, found themselves m diffienltieg The original 
object of the leaders of the community had been to raise an 
mstitution m which their sons could be worthily educated 
and DOW behold the result had been two — one inefiSuent the 
other on the brmk of dissolution even though having a 
most powerful ecclesiastical connexion The proposal was made 
that both should again unite, and form an undivided national 
institution for the education of the Christian youth of this 
oountry But the proposal, while it offered the bribe of a 
considerable sum of money, involved a sacrifice of indepen- 
dence , and It IS highly cr^itable to those connected with the 
Parental that they rejected it And hence this attempt having 
faded, the Grammar School died, and was resuscitated m the 
shape of the Calcutta High School, while the Parental held 
on its way independent it is true, but still mismanaged, 
runnmg further into debt, and so far forgetting itself as to 
start an elaborate plan of a proprietary school, which was 
happily never earned out * 

At tins time, wfien debt to some extent had already limited 

a fi 
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t}i« operations of the mstitnlion, other circa m stances occnrred 
farther to injui-e its usefulness So well had it succeeded, 
that at one tune, from the sixteen pupils 'who had at first 
applied for admission, when it was m Wellesley square it bad 
increased id number to nine^ boarders, with a corresponding’ 
numhef of day scliolsrs There was surely room then for 
com petition, a^id so the then head master abandoned his posi- 
tion, made use of the influence attached to it, to its injury, and 
set up a private school Not only so, but in 1843 the 
Jesuits, ever eager to do the devil s work and undo the Lord’s, 
stepped m and look a large and successful grasp of the field 
Wiser than those whom they had to oppose they knew human 
nature well, and the nature of the community whom they had 
come to educate Beginning at first on a small scale, they soon 
removed to a large house in Chownnghee, adorned it with 
new and commodious class-rooms and made it altogether a 
place worthy of education The same building is now used by 
tit Paul s School T heir cunning arts were soon evident m 
the trust that was reposed m them bv the weak minded among 
the community and the sons of many Protestant parents 
crowded to their classes and believed their promises of non in- 
terference in religious matter«i as they do to this day entrustjug 
their daughters to the tender mercies of a convent What was 
the result^ We have reason to know how, in not a few cases 
the hopes of fond parents were blasted, as they saw the sons 
on whom they had built their expectations led to destruction 
So blinded were many that when the Jesuits were recalled, and 
St Xavier 6 College closed m 1847 soma were actually sent 
home under their charge to be educated there The fate of at 
least two of these was sad enough Rum and poverty met the 
one on the streets of London and the other returned to Cal 
cutta to break his fathers heart We trust that the same 
cannot be said of bt John s College now, though the principles 
on which it 18 conducted are as deadly 
Another opposing influence that was brought to bear on the 
“ Parental, ’ arose from the establishment of “ La Martmiere, 
m 1836 In its objects exclusively charitable it of course 
ought to have been confined to a class with which the ‘ Paren 
tal° had nothing to do and which unfortunately it could not 
reach But it came within its sphere by two measures that are 
entirely opposed to the spirit of its foundation Practically it 
received and educated only the nch poor and to a great extent 
passed over the very class for whom it was intended Such 
seems to have been the case with all chanties of the kind 
And also it opened its doors to a class of pay scholars and 
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Iwarders, whom, because of its nqh endowment, it could edu- 
cate at a much lower rate than any other institution. The 
result was, that all others suffered, and to this day suffer, though 
a feeling of the injury arising to boys, from their being educat 
ed m a charity institution largely prevents this now As men 
become more mtelligent on the subject of education, this obsta 
ole will be felt less and less 

In such a state of matters the finances of thelnstifution suffered, 
and debtincreabed As a public institution, it was always expected 
that the community themselves should assist it, and they wOre 
not backward But the evil was that all such assistance was 
like the filling up of the gulf in the forum — the effect was mi 
The more money subscribed, the more was wanted, and unless the 
precious treasui e of common sense were thrown in, it would never 
be closed 1 hat was not done till the year 1849 Whatever 
the education was the financial arrangements were entirely 
wrong, and the collection list of income by no means corres 
ponded with the large list of pupils and boardeis They might 
pay as they liked, and hence the mournful columns of bad debts 
and doubtful debts which were never realized Still many of 
the community came forward with large assistance and one (^tbe 
most liberal was Captain Doveton, who afterwards bequeathed 
his fortune to the institution Government had put forth manj 
efforts for native education and never more energetically than 
under Lord William Bentmck, and had gone so far ab largely to 
assist Christian edncation in the Fiee School , but the Gover 
ment did not regard the Parental as a proper object of its 
aid Still the heads of the Civil Service were not backward 
and m the subscription lists of those eaily dajs, we find 
man^y well known names. We have those of all the Govern 
nois General, from Lord Hastings downwards, and of almost 
all the Members of Council and Chief Justices and Judges 
As an illustration of these, and as throwing additional light 
on the character of a great and a good man we need only 
take the case of Sir Charles Metcalfe At the same time 
we would expiees our great regret that a Public Institution 
for the manly and honest education of the youth of the East 
Indian Community, who need these qualities so much, should 
have been driven to such a course At the time of their appli- 
cation Metcalfe was acting as Governor General To him as 
such the Directors apphed for Government aid As it was asked 
neither for a native nor a chanty institution, he felt himself 
bound to decline to agree to the request but generously 
paid out of hia own pocket the 5 000 Rupees asked Metcalfe 
bad too Yiyid a remembrance of the conduct of ther Court of 
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directors to him and of the missive that they sent him through 
Lord Moira, repTOvmg him for fiirniehing the Delhi Residency 
too profusely from the public money, and ordering him to 
reimborfie the whole, to the extent of Rupees 48,119 
and 60 he himself generously paid what might well have 
come Qut of the public exchequer 

The regret expressed on the departure of Lord Metcalfe in 
1838, was ah fired by the committee of the institution that he 
had so much befriended Tlie then Secretary was upon a 
committee that resolved to have a portrait of their benefactor 
taken Tim was done, and done well and truthfully , but too 
truthfully, for the relatives of the statesman, who had another 
and 'prettvsr likeness taken of him when he was gone and 
enspended in the Town Hall of Calcutta, in plate of the origmal 
That, at once ngly and truthful was understood to have been 
made over to the Parental Academy but all inquiries as to 
where it is now have proved unavailing , it certainly never 
adorned its walls On the departure of Metcalfe, the following 
statement appeared in the Report, appended to the address 
which was tnen presented — 

The Committee deem it their duty to advert, before they close this report, 
to Ihe irreparable loss which this Institution has sustained m the departuro 
for Europe of Sir C T Metcalfe one of it« warmest patrons, and its most 
liberal benefactor The Committee considered it to be obligatory upon 
them to express to that distmguished individual befire he left India, the 
warm sentiments of gratitude which they entertained towards him for the uni 
form kindness evmc^ by him in behalt of the Institution The Committee 
beg to subjoin the copy of the address to Sir Charles Metcalfe, together 
with the reply They have no doubt that the feelings of the Managers, 
03 expressed in their address, respond to those of the whole Indian com 
munity who have to deplore the Joss of on able Statesman, a patriotic 
Ituler and a humane Benefactor 

To Sia C T METCALFE Babt G C B 

Hon B1.K — At a tune when ail classeB of Society are pressing forward 
impelled by a laudable emulation to give expression to the liv elmess of their 
femings, and to mmgle with their sj knowledgments for the obligations 
you have conferred upon them their sincere r«^ret that this is the lost 
opportunitj which is left to them of giving vent to their leebngs we, the 
Managers of the Parental Academic Institution feel that we should bo 
wantmg in duty were we not promptly and cordially to come firward and 
to evince that we too are influenced by that universal sentiment >which now 
pervades bB ranks of the society ol this city And, Sir it is not simply as 
a part of that Tnasa of society who have enjoyed m common the benefits 
you have conferred on them, that we come forward but we feel that we have 
in a distinguished manner been the recipients of your kmdneBs, of which 
if we were required to adduce proofs, we could advert to the mumficen t Do- 
nations which the Parental Academic Institution has from tune to tune 
received from you, and to the prosperity it has enjoyed under your ioster 
jng c«ro and patronage This, we concave, rendera it especially impera 
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tive on U8, fiow that yQn are on the eve of glutting the shores of India 
probttLly for ever to bid you a fintd adieu and to a«Buro you of oiur grate 
tul Benso ot your favors not to be obliterated, we are confident, by your 
absence 

We have no fear Sir of saying too much when lye say that your loss 
will be extenBively felt and deplored m India and that all classes will 
continue to cheri^ a vivid as well M an affectionate recoUection of your 
generosity A B the friend of education and the patron ot science allow 
us to add, the Institg^ons of this country will particularly be sensible ot 
the loss they are about to sustain 

We Wien you every happiness m your native land and indulge 
aangnme anticipationB that, though far removed from us, your influence 
will continue to be felt m this country — that whether you prefer the re 
treat of private life after a brilliant public career or whether you are 
determined with charactenstic zeal, to mingle m public affairs, m prosecu 
tion of your benevolent pursuits we may hive the happmess to hear that 
flucceas attends yoor disinterested efforto Tour retirement from thus 
country which has been for a long period the theatre of your beneficence 
and the scene of your labors under the circomBtanc es which have con 
duced to it, only serves to excite more vividly the affections and wishes ot 
the Indian Community — of their sympathies you cannot be m need — ■ 
assured as they are that the exquisite feelings of conscious rectitude carry 
their own reward 

7 Park Street i "We hare &c 

Fehrmry 1838 t 

To W DACOSTA Ebq. and the Mccsa^ers of the P A I 

SiBB, — In the hurry of my departure I am unable at present to do more 
than to thank you for your very kind letter and to express my heartfelt 
wishes for the continued success and prosperity of your adinirable in 
Btitution 

It was mtention to forward the enclosed from the ship on her way 
down the river but I now beg your permission to avail myself of tbe pre 
sent opportunity to transmit it, and to request your acceptance of it as a 
parting contribution to the Parental Academic Institution 
I have the honor to be with great respect and esteem 

Sirs your most obedient, faithful servant, 
Calcutta^ 1 (Signed) C T MaTCAnra 

14/A Pehrvary 1838 J 

In 1845 they heard of the illness of their patron and for 
■warded to him a resolution expressive of their admiration and 
sympathy The reply iB characteristic of the state and hopes 
of the man who was then drawing near his end It is dated 
12th May, 1846, and “on the evening of the 5th September 
1846 with a calm sweet smile on his long tortured face 
Charles Theophilus, first and last Lord Metcalfe, rendered 
up his soul to nia Maker 

TO THE COMMrrriB or THX PABEWTAL ACADEIHC IKBTITtmON 

SiB8 — I have the honor to acknowledge tbe receipt of your comniuni 
cation of the 19 th March, 1846, forwarmng a copy of a RcBolntion passed 
at a meeting of the Society connected with the Parental Academic 
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luetitulion and signed by the Chairnsan of the ipeetmg the Reverend 
Alexander DnflF 

I Jieg that yon. Gentlemen and all concerned m fchia gratifying testi 
momal of Sympathy and luodness, will aocept my warmest thanka I 
regret to say that I am not eeiuible of any abatement of the malady with 
which it hag pleased Almighty God to chaaten me I have indeed every 
reason to apprehend that its pri^ess m leading to a fatal isene What 
ever may be the divme will m this respect, I shall cherish as long as I 
live the most coriml wishes for the prosperity of th^ Parental Academic 
Institution and the most lively gratitude for the afiectionate feeling 
evinced towards me by its memb^ 

I have the honor to be 

(Signed) MaTCATFH 

MaUhmger 
Im Baxtngttoke SaniM^ 

May 12tA, 1846 

Metcalfe died, and in his place the present estimable Chief 
Justice Sir Lairrence Peel, was appointed Patron 

The evil effects of the want ol a proper educational staff 
became now more and more visible There were a few rmlly 
good teachers connected now and again with the institution 
but they left as soon as better appointments were offered them 
in the Government service and the committee had to employ 
men whose scholarship and qualifications were questionable The 
Calcutta High School too began to decline and was finally taken 
up by the Bishop connected more intimately with the church 
and the cathedral, and resnscitated under the name of the 
latter, as St Paul s School This was m 1847 about the same 
time that the Parental committee were driven to the necessity of 
either at once abandoning the institution altogether and allowing 
it to drop out of existence and with it the only independent 
education communicated to tbeir body, or m making one great 
effort to bring out a head master from Britain In the midst 
of trials and difficulties they had the faith to do now what 
their predecessors ought to have done from the beginning, and 
they accordingly applied to gentlemen at home, the chief of 
whom was Dr Canmngham, Principal of the New College,^ 
Edmbai^h 

But that faith was sorely tried, and for two years the expect 
ed Rector did not arrive What was to bo done meanwhile f 
The Misaionanes of the Free Church of Scotland laid the 
community under a deep obligation, by dispensing for a season 
witb the services of Mr W C Fyfc and allowmg him to be 
placed at the head of the Parental Academy 

Bat, assuredly, this was placm^ educatiou in an entirely 
false position , it was stripping it of its manliness and throwing 
It adnil as a beggar at erery oae^u door Necessary at aU 
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times that it should be of an independent and manJy charac- 
ter it was doubly so in the case of a community that so much 
requires these very qualities and however much we may 
admire the generous assistance of others, we cannot but la- 
ment, even as they did the cause that rendered such assistance 
necessary Delay had been shewn in sending out a Rector from 
Scotland, just because none knew sufficiently abqut an institu 
tion with so strange a name, in so distant a place Great 
as IS the ignorance on all really important Indian subjects now. 
It was doubly so then, especially on educational matters We 
have letters before us now in which the most anxious enquiries 
are made regarding the East Indian community their character, 
number, influence, and origin lu answer to the repeated solicita- 
tions of Dr Duff for a speedy effort to secure a Rector At 
home the whole held of labour was represented in entirely a 
missionary light Not that education was made the servant 
of ecclesiastical bodies, or committees, but the stand point 
from which the whole question was viewed, was a missionary 
— a self denying, a dismterested one 

The man to whom, at last, application was made, 
and who was solicited to go out to India, was Andrew 
Morgan Trained up m all the high moral discipline of a 
Scotch farmer B family having parents who were the descen 
dants of some of the old covenanting families, he possessed 
much of that spirit that accomplished a reformation through the 
people against the nobles and long withstood the encroachments 
of both civil and ecclesiastical tyranny From bis boyhood 
he was a teacher hrst as assistant in his own village school, and 
then as head master at the early age of seventeen With him, 
during his whole life, teaching and studying went on to- 
gether and the result was tlmt at an age when many 
other men are but entering the world, he had passed through a 
course of study under such men as lennant and Spalding and 
was at the head of one of the largest educationai establishments 
in North Britain from which many a youth went forth to carry 
off the highest honours m the Edinburgh Umverbity, and to 
labour m the mission field on the plains of India The great 
energy, thorough scholarship professional ability, and more than 
missionary enthusiasm that he showed bad already marked him 
out as one of the first of bis class in Scotland a class that it is 
not easy to be first in So strong ^ere the representations ot 
Dr Duff on the importance of the work that Mr Morgan was 
looked upon as the best man to undertake it and was indeed 
the only one who had the faith to surrender a high position and 
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higher prospects, for what waa to h/m ao ankoowo field, and 
what soon proved a very difficult one 

Fq!1 o £ faith and, perhape, too ftiH of hope he reached India in 
February, 1849 i^fore that time the term for which Mr 
Fyfe bad b€«n lent to the institution had expired, and he 
had returned to ha own duties in Uie Free Church 
Mission It i^i^ht have been expected, that at that tune, of all 
others, the institution would be at its very lowest point Not 
that the committee were careless in sending for a man 
from England — two years before they had shewn their extreme 
anxiety m the matter and to the honour of many of 
them be it said, they held fast b^ it at a time when it seemed 
likely to drag them into difficulties with it Bnt the fact was 
Bimply, that neither in management, m chorarter nor in scho 
larship, was any thing satisfactorv Into the midst of all this 
was his ardent soul plunged ana the difficnlties were such as 
not to quicken his already over strung energies, but utter 
]y for a moment to appal them At a glance he saw the 
difficulties The non paying members of the school were 
cut off the vicious ones were at once up rooted, foolish and 
Bupercihous parents were soon taught to bend to the will 
of BO wise an educator and the committee to trust all educa< 
tjonal matters which lay entirely out of their province, to 
the wisdom of such a determined reformer He subdued 
cant and hollow pretensions, he refused to allow such a pub> 
he mstitution to depend on the flattering epistles of ecclesias 
tical examiners, he tried to teach all the lesson of self depend 
ence, and at least common honesty \nd this he did not 
only all alone and unassisted, but utterly unsympathised with 
He struggled alone and hia correspondence at this time shews 
the longings of a deep faith ever battling with the feelings of 
intense disappointment and disgust He had laboured for 
years, and still there was no visible fruiL In two letters 
written about this time (1850) to Principal Canmngham at 
home and the Chairman of the committee here, he folly 
explains his stand point, and vindicates himself from the con 
seqaencea that much misrepresentation of his position and 
duUes had brought upon him He says, writing to Mr R J 
Rose in Mairch, 1850 — 

I have all along felt that we have not made the progreas that we ought 
bo be making I don t mean m regard to education, perhaps the boys have 
done pretty well here I should not be afraid at least to see them coot- 
pared With others of their ages and OT>portunitiefl I mean that we have 
not made head in the commuiuty Tnis state of things hu a cause If 
IB the judgment of enlightened and intelligent men or if even m the eye 
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of n very plam and common underatanding — the school is taught— and the 
morals of the boys are looked after with as much vigilance as any man can 
reasonably expect, it is clear that the cause cannot be ascribed to our 
movements All the members of the committee, snd others you are well 
aware, have expressed this, and I have no doubt are quite willmg to express 
the same sentuneiits a^m Indeed, I should have very bttle respect for 
the mans judgment—^ should say he did not see far before or about him 
if be did not on acquaintance declare that the cause was not to be found 
With TM We must seek for it elsewhere 

AH felt this public and committee alike but none undertitood 
the deep wounding of his moral nature, as his mind and body 
wrought and his soul longed, day after day for success — only 
a little — and still none seemed to come His position at this 
time towards both masters and boys reminds us much of that 
of Arnold, when he became head master of Rugby of whose 
early trials his biographer writes thus — • 

The retention of boys who were clearly incapable of deriving good from 
the ByBtem, or whose mfluence on others was decidedly and (_xten<^ively 
pernicious seemed to him not a necessary part of the trials of school but 
an mexcusftble and intolerable aggravation of them Tdl a man learns 
that the first, second, and thud duty of a echool master is to get rid of 
nnpromifiing subieuta a great public school he said, will never be what 
it might be, and what it ought to be The remonstrances which he en 
countered, both on public and private ^oun Is were vehement and numer 
ous But ou those terms alone had he taken hia office, and he solemnly 
and repeatedly declared that on no other terms could he hold it or juati 
fy the existence ot the pubbo school system in a Christian country 

Indeed there is a strong analogy between the two men and 
when we say that Morgan was a very Arnold in spirit, in energy 
ID method and m aims we give the best possible idea of him 
Tins may astonish some who never saw him at his work, but 
it is none the less true His labours were followed by the 
same result, intense affection on the part of his pupils a mould 
ing of their own character on his, and a development of manli 
ness honesty and true Cliristian spirit which it is so difficult for 
any course of education to produce in a country hke India 

If the responsibility of conducting a large educational and 
boarding establishment is a matter of terrible importance any 
where, it is doubly bo in India If boarding schools are at home 
necessary evils they become positive benefits when well conduct- 
ed here When, as in Britain family influences and associations 
are of an ennobling character, it is indeed an evil to remove any- 
one from under their power but whentliey are decidedly of an 
opposite tendency it becomes a matter of ^reat importance to 
provide the best substitute for them This Morgan strove to 
do He coold not overcome the obstacles arihing from the 
early training of the boys under the care of native servants 
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wliose >ery religion taught them beastliness aud impnntj he 
could not utterl} subdue the influence of a warm and enei vHtmg 
climate acting upon youthtul passions thit bad never been 
accustomed to a master be could not at all times quid en a 
sluggish intellect to activity, nor free it from the mists of utter 
jnaaitj and gross dullness But he could do what hjs faTou- 
rite jinnciple VauseJ hiin to carry out on all occasions and every 
lioui he could to use his oft repeated expression ‘ impregnate 
them with the Word of God,^ and with an energy that was 
ever exuberant m all seasons with a force that was infectious 
and produced like activity m Uis students he brought to bear 
on their hearts that divuie hammer, which broke them like the 
rock m pieces ^ 

Thus he went on and the effect was soon seen m a gradual 
increase of siieces*) fhe numbers weie greater and the appre 
ciation of bis labours more hearty But he knew that he alone 
was unequal for the task, as the work increased upon him, and 
he felt that death might snatch him away m his labours and 
who would worthily enter into them ? Besides, as he often 
afterwards said, he longed for some kindred spirit just to 
understand and sympathize and euuasel with him and so he 
Jjid the plan before the committee of getting no less than three 
masters from home At first one was granted and he arrived 
in 18 d 4, to share his duties and to love lum with an admiration, 
and a gratitude that few can feel for man 

Immediately upon bis arrival an enent happened to the 
institution that changed its whole aspect and gave to the 
community an opportunity of achieving what they had so 
long wished — a college for themselves It was with this idea 
that they bad started in 1823, but they had 1 joked upon the 
realization of it as something very distant The moment 
that Mr Morgan entered upon office he took it fully up but 
m himself he was unable to do more than open a ( oliege class 
every morning where he lectured upon the higher studies that 
are of a collegiate character &tiU he wrought and laid his 
plana for it, and m 1853 wrote home for Professors of Classics, 
English Literature and Mathematics The former of these 
had just arrived when it was announced that Capt John Dove- 
ton who had assisted the institution in former days, had died 
and left bis large fortune of about £50 000 for the advance 
ment of education among the East Indian Community The 
halt of the sum amounting to £23 000, he bequeathed to 
the Calcutta institution and a similar sum to an insU 
tufion to be e tablished m Madras witli the same objects 
and constitulion There is something noble in such an act 
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IS this not merely wlien we consider it in itself but when 
we remember that it is really the first great an<l definite 
efiort ever put forth by an East Indian for the elevation of 
East Indians aa men as men m India as Christians, as the 
hens of a glorious immortality We have nothing to do with 
the motives from which it was given nor with the man who 
gave It W e have simply to consider an act calculated to con 
fer immense benefat on a class that needed it mucfi, and that too 
by one of themselves 

Doveton is a name famous m Indian history The cam- 
paigns m Mysore Central India and \ffghanistan bear testi 
mony to the exploits of the men of that name Of some branch 
of this family was John who, though cared for in after 
years by his friends, was m his early days educated at a 
school in Madias corresponding to the Calcutta Free School 
While here consorting with chanty children his uncle took an 
interest 1 a the triendless lad and when fitted by hi<^ years for 
service entered him in the army of the Nizam of H}derabad 
Here he gradually ro^'O to the rank of Captain when aii un 
fortunate circumstance led to his resigningthe service Naturally 
of penurious habits both from early education and dispusmon 
lie saved a little money in the Nizams service and this was 
much increased hj a legacy left him by the uncle who had at 
first given him a start in tlie world On his leaving the service 
he went to Madras where for a short time he lived a retiied 
life carmg for none and associating with none. There was but 
one man there who managed his business concerns and in 
whom from his generosity and honest raauhne^ Doveton 
bad been led to place much confidence This man was 
Peter Carstairs one who will long be remembeied among 
the Christian community of Madras as their warm fiiend who 
has spent time money and all his energies in the advancement 
of their interests The founder of their ** "Widows Fund tlieir 
representative on all public occasions a sharer in ev ery good 
work whether of a missionary or an educational character 
India would be much nearer the day of her redemption b id 
felie a few more honest God fearing men like Inm WTieii 
Doveton wavered in bis determination to devote Lts whole 
fortune to the cause of East Indian Gdu<ation Carstairs 
urged him still more to earnestness in the matter, with the 
advice however, that, as he had made his loi tune in the Aladras 
Presidencv he should divide it equally between that city and 
Calcutta This advice was followed and Doveton after appoint 
mg Mr Carstairs and Mr Byrne of Calcutta, with whom he 
bad corresponded for some time, his executors, left India; ami 
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distinguished himself m London by hie penurious hnbits on the 
one hand, and his ultra radicalism on Indian mattera on the 
other As an Indian Eeformer he m^bt have done not 
a bttle m Leadenhall street and the Houae^ but for bis 
noise and too great zeal On the 16th October, 1864, he 
died, and bis bequest became available for the purposes of the 
institution eig^hteen months after In bis character there was 
much m common with that of old George Henot, of the time 
of James VI 

On the receipt of the news of his death the committee, in a 
resolution determined to establish some monument which 

* shall keep his name fresh m the minds of the public en 

‘ twined With the numerous associations of this time-honoured 

* institution * 

Thus Andrew Morgan, after all his labours and strivings 
after hi 9 own manly and enlightened views had raised the insti 
tutioQ to a high educational position, found the meBns available 
for gmng scope and permanence to his further plana. It was 
now that he recurred to the old wish of the founders in 1823 
— a wish that he had never lost sight of— to found a Chris 
tian College to establish for the East Indians by their 
own eflports that which Hastings had endowed for the Mas 
Bulmans, and his successors for the Hindus all over the coun 
try A large and individuahsed community ought to have its 
own exponent of ideas and aims and mission, and if these do 
not exist or but very feebly they ought to have that which will 
create them and elevate them It is absurd to suppose that to 
any extent Christian -born Euiopean men will ever avail them 
selves of the means of education, expressly provided and adapt 
ed for the circumstances of a heathen and oriental nation If 
the idea can be carried out, that a time will come when the 
European races that have, like migrating birds, remained for a 
little m India, will amalgamate with the native population, as 
thoroughly as the Danish and Flemish settlers of old on 
the East Coast of Britain did with its Anglo Saxon possessors, 
then we might look for such a thing But it is not to be expec 
ted by the man ot common sense nor wished for by the philan- 
thropist, that even the East Indian should sit side by side 
with the white-robed children of the sun receiving a literary 
education at “ godless Government colleges, amid youths who 
intellectually it not practically, know all the vices that Brah- 
mmism teaches her votaries, m a land where passion is as ar 
dent as the rays of its sun are scorching No— much as we long 
for the dav when, by the breaking down of caste and immora 
hty, the European shall hail tie native as Ins fiiend and 
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brother, and both ^all mix with each other as freely as they 
now do with those of their own class we yet cannot see that snch 
a desirable state of matters can be brought about by the East 
Indians looking on Government Colleges as their own The 
mission of the white man in India must be to elevate and 
Christianise its races to make them become men and rnlers, 
instead of very children and subjects * and havmg raised them 
up even nearer to heaven than he is himself , to pass away 
and let them do their own work w ith a hearty God speed j ou, 
brother 

If then this be the case the East Indian community must have 
a college of its own, not a school merelj not even a collegiate 
school, not even a school with a college department as now 
but a college in every sense of the word, a Christian college 
where every European and East Indian may leirn, that a man 
was sent to India, or born in India, for something else than 
Bupees ^his Christian college must not be Sectarian nor 
private nor governmental, nor one sided It must educate 
all for time, and as many as will allow it, for eternity too 
English in India are still m the very first stage of civilisa- 
tion We leave its highest at liome for its lowest here We 
are out and out Utilitarian we are in the 4zoic strata purely 
merchants, lortune hunters money desirers gold lovers Here 
and there a mis'iionary or a teacher has like some rare 
fossil m the Protozoic period been seen, as a sort of pledge 
that a time will come when there will be glorious spiritual 
life and others will be more desirous to get their sons into heaven, 
than to make them section writers or government keranis 
or even surve) ors and engineers The first sign of an approach 
to the second '-tags ot civilisation is a little mani/eBtatioii 
of a love for the ideal a belief tliat heaven is better than eartli 
and souls than gold and thought than calculation, and the Bible 
than ledgers and day books hy in India lave we not got 
to this yel^ Simply because the time has not yet come Ihere 
IS a law of development in these matters and so we have gone 
on, turmng soldiers luto teachers and getting our literary 
men out of the army and our editors out ot its invalided 
list When shall we have a body of men who shall say 
we are sent into the woild to be our own masters and 
the masters of others to think, to feel and to write, that 
otheis may bear the divinitj speaking in us and reverence 
ns because ol it We are sent to work for others and 
with others not under them and because ot them We do 
think education a vast deal better than money, and the soul 
more precious than silver or gold Therefore we practically 
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sliew it We want just enough to live, to eat and drink, and 
for this give us tlie tank and the paddy field beside it And 
so we J1 do God s work m this Devil s land and our great grand 
children may some da} call it ‘ his garden Novi a college 
can produce this and, when produced can increase it but with- 
out a place in which the higher instruction can be worthily 
given bovs wijl leave bchool when the} are crammed for some 
sppciil trade or profession at an early age and the community 
wj]J be as bad as ever hat can form tJie nucleus of sucli , 
what does form it alread} 

This same institution this Parenial Acudemic Tnstitutwn 
Morgan raised it into the higher scale of schools of a collegi 
ate character and God sent the means to presene it so and 
raise it still higher through Doveton Oh ' tliat reli^inmsts 
would leaie tlieir petty aniinobities, and all the communitv join 
together and sa> we shall have our own ccllege we shall 
shew the world our manliness Tins will be the caie fifty years 
lienee wh^ not now? The cominanity is large wealthy with 
India as a field before it It should have its faculty of divinity 
whence tho^^e who know the native character and language 
could go forth to Chiistianise the land — its faculty of medi 
cine to rear up, not a race of ^sculapian apothecaries but 
true men in their art — its faculty of law to produce intelligent 
ameensand eeholaih judges — its tacult\ of arts, theoretical and 
practical to send the matlieraatician the geologist the engineer 
tlie builder over the length and breadth of a land that so much 
needs phv sical order and the scholar the linguist, the philo 
‘snplier and the poet to give to it true ideas and lofty gropings 
ufter a celestial ideal But all this must be done b> the conimu 
□ity soon, them as just now, but never /or them lliose 

who do it must be men who have the true good of their class 
at heart But they may educate as they please and they will 
have little influence on the future generations, if nothing is 
done for the other sex 

'Ihose who educate or preach in India must do two things 
before they can reasonably expect success Witb a wise intelli 
gence and an enlightened judgment they must survey the field 
in which they have come to labour understand its capabilities 
and characteristics when viewed in itself and its relations to 
those that are all around it Having done this they must take 
the high stand point, of labouring only for good only disiu 
terestedly abnegating self Looking at llie Last Indian 
community m this light the object of the faitliful woik 
man who intelligently understands them must be to do the great 
eat amount of good \nd he ini^ht labour in educating one 
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class or one sex to a Ligh extent as in tbe Doveton College, 
but still fifty years hence the class would be little in advance of 
what they are now ^ hat will become of the youths thus 
educated ’ VA hat is tbe greatest obstacle now m their educa 
tion ? Just tbe want of proper family influences The exhaust 
ed teacher, at the end of his day’s work, feels as be dismisses his 
charge that the majority of them go home to Jhe society of 
native serrants and unintelligent and careless parents where 
both in character and knowledge all is unlearnt It is in the 
family that we must seek for the seeds of the regeneration of 
any people m the marriage tie in the equal yoking together 
in the home altar in the mother s prayers m the father s 
counsels In Britain generally speaking all this is m favour 
of the teacher in India all is too often against him He 
gets children familiar from tbeir infancy with abominable 
vices of beathen sen ants who teach their \oung vquIs 
ideas and ^^ractiees worthy of Milton s Behai 4nd during 
the whole course ot education the«e influences continue Ihey 
leave school or college and they are at a comparatively early age 
dispersed over tbe wide extent of India "W hat is their fate ^ In 
spite of previous influences at last they may be honest manly 
intelligent men Where are tbeir companions They look 
around in vain as they test the females of tbeir own class by 
their own high standard All fall short and lu despair they 
either abandon marriage for the vices of an unholy state in a 
land where temptations are thick around or m a moment of 
temporary excitement and sensual attraction link their fate 
with one devoid of substance of educition or any ot those 
common virtues, that ought to adorn a wife or a mother 
Thus the community would go on in a circle of non advance 
roent even with the best education for its boys Thus it has 
done 80 

How strange and mournfully true it is that education has de 
veloped itself in the same way among both natives and East 
Indians The female has hecii neglected uniformly neglected even 
bv the latter Mr Fordvee in the Report ot his interesting 
mission the Female institution and Orphan home, chiefly for 
Bengalis shews that the Free Church (and we take it os 
a more favourable example than any other) educates fifty 
boys for every girl and Mr Mullens, in bis statistics of mis 
sions given IQ a former number of the Reinew shews that out 
of twenty millions of native females there are not tito thousand 
attending schools But this you say was to be expected 
of orientals among whom woman holds so inferior a place 
M as it to be expected, we ask, that the Christian community 
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of India should have been comparatively worse, and that with 
the exception of a tnfling denominational effort m Madras, 
nothing should have been done in any of the cities of India 
for their advancement f Can any one wonder that they are 
not higher in the scale of civilisation ? The few who could 
afford it sent their daughters home and even they were 
so little cared for that they came back ^am accompluhed with 
all the vices that such a word implies To their honour be it 
said that as a community they felt tbia themselves and often 
asked others to make an effort to estabUah an institution 
worthy of the cause Others tned and foiled because 
they did so for the community, and not with and fry them 
But Andrew Morgan felt, that as he had g^ven up his life 
and energies to them, the work was emphatically his, and so 
he watched his opportunity and rousing all bis energies for 
the heavj work, he m three month'^ succeeded in the esta- 
blishment of the Calcutta Young Ladies Institution We 
remember well the moment when his first plans failed He 
had rescdved first to enlist the sympathy and assistance of the 

f reat in power and the greatest of them all refused to give it 
[is heart was relieved of a weight he saw his course clear 
ly , and throwing himself into the aims of the community he 
identified himself with them and said \ou will do this and 
I will help you and so they did — for the East Indians of 
Calcutta in these few months raised the sum of £2 000 
Funds were immediately remitted to BnUm for a lady 
superintendent and governess, and Miss Scott one well qua 
lihed for the task was found to offer herself m a missionary 
spu-it for the post The selection of governesses was confided 
to a committee of gentlemen of all denominations In the 
letter sent to the Secretary on the conclusion of their work 
the following remarks occur Meanwhile, though we anticipate 
the noble soul that had laid all these plans had been taken to 
God who gave it 

The importance of an enlarge<l scheme of female education, conducted 
in part by masterg with the superviffion and assistance ot governesses an 
education thoroughly Christian m its character and suited to the varied 
wants of the higher claases m India, was fully realized by the far seeing 
and devoted man whom Grod has now taken to himseli , and though struck 
down while his plans were it may be only partially developed, we cannot 
bnt feel grateful that he waa spared to give the impress of his massive 
intellect to an undertaking destined we trust, to be a source of unapeak 
able benefit to the mothers and daughters of India for long years fo come 
Guided bv his plans, and under the influence of his rare example the work 
so ably foreshadowed by Andrew Morgan will wa cannot doubt, ere long 
be carried to a aucceaaful issue The legacy he has bequeathed to hii 
flumvors is a eacxed inheritance Wrought out m the spirit in which it 
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wma onginmled, it will prove at once a means of laating good m India, and 
a not DDfittmg monument to a man whose ardent desire for India s edoca 
tional advancement waa the great lesson of his lite 

The constitution as given m the report before us, resembles 
that of the ‘ Doveton College closely m its public, liberal and 
unsectarian character Already steps are being taken in Bombay 
to raise a similar institution Tbone then who liw and labour 
for India’s advancement, may look forward to the time as not 
very far distant, when the education imparted to the boys of the 
East Indian community combmed with that given to tneir girls 
in the new Ladies tecbool, shall raise Imsbands and wives 
fathers and mothers men and women that shall rear a noble 
race Then shall be fulhlled the wish of the old Psalmist 
‘ that our sons may be as plants grown up m their youth our 
daughters as corner stones, polished after the similitude of a 
palace 

But with such a plan as this, Morgan did not neglect his own 
special work In April 1854, he undertook a special mission 
to Madras, tlieie m terms of Doveton s will to establish a 
Do\eton college similar to that in Calcutta Eiery where 
he was received with the utmost kindliness and in many 
caSv-s with entluisusm T he East Indians of Madras not only are 
smaller in number, but also in salary than thobe in Calcutta 
But still from these leasons and from the fact of their being 
removed further from the seat of Government, there is more 
independence and public spn It about them Ihe number of 
schools tlieie was so few and unimportant, that an attempt had 
been made to raise subscriptions tor a Protestant college 
There was none of a public and permanent character all were 
denominational or private and all inefficient Ihe moment 
that Morgan, witli his energetic enthusiasm visited them 
they flocked round to support him A great meet ng was 
held, resolutions passed and during the short tw^^ weeks 
that he was there, the work was virtually accomplished A 
Principal was ordered from Britain, and meanwhile on the 1st 
March, 1805 just thirty two jears after the establishment of 
Its Calcutta prototype, the school department of the new 
college was opened One or two private schools were araalga 
mated with it and albO the new Protestant college for which 
large funds 1 aj been collected increasing the endowment to 
£40 000 'Vnd all this was done by East Indians for themselves 
with Morgan s help In May ha returned to Calcutta, leaving 
many Inends behmd him and raised large subscriptions, chiefly 
among the native community for a college library la Novem 
ber of the same jear be began the plan of the Ladies Institu 
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tJon and early m December lie closed the session with greater 
eclat til an on any prerious occasion^ and looked forward to 
many a year of futare success But Jt was not bo ordered ot 
Him whose ways are higher than oor ways. While spending 
the few weeks of vacation on the river, disease seized him, and 
he reached Calcutta only m time to die m that institation, 
where he ba^ spent six years of Gods hard work On the 
23rd December he was no more. A month afler hie wife left 
India, and m another month was with him in ^lory, while his 
two fatherless children sought a home with kind fWends 4 
hiographical sketch of him appeared m the Christian Observer 
for March, from which the above facts are taken 

Many was the sorrowing heart that followed him to the grave 
where his stn dents have erected a monument of their grief and 
his worth A portrait of him adorns the hall of the institutiou, 
and on its walls it hangs side bv side with those ot Ricketts, 
Its founder, and Dovetou its benefactor The leading features 
of bis character are well summed up m the concluding 
passages of the biographicol sketch already referred to 

Mr Murgan a energy and powers of management were amazing Tie 
Jiflit a remai table penctrahcn of rbaraeter and great s^auty in directing 
▼arms or n diseordant elemeutB towards one end If m earnest atiout 
any matter he found most effective muans if accompliBhiDg it Jle conid 
rule hi own spirit, and was equally able to act or renenre In diweufieing 
a subject he was often far from dear in action he was definite and decided 
His mmd was a peculiar one — very manitold bnt his heart was single 
In study or conversation ideas often crowded on him from different points 
and prevented clear statement and logical precision but on practical 
matters it important, he would not Bpeak Ireelv till hia mind waa made up 
Then he shewed an independent judgment and resolute will and yet he 
was exceedingly gentle and yieldmg — the explanation being that he had 
not much rc<ipect for the ojnmoni ot many whilst he had a delicate regard 
to the feelings of aU In matters personal or unimportant, he was ever 
ready to vield, but where principle was miolved, he was immoveable as a 
rock like a cedar whose twigs and branches bend to the bieere whJst the 
root and stem remain firm m the tempest 

The wisdoin of his detenui nation to get out Professors and 
masters from borne was now seen and Mr George Smith who 
bad laboured witb bun and entered into all bis plans for a 
year waa appointed to succeed him as Principal Soon Mr 
Bruce arrived as bead master of tbe school department and 
the committee immediately resolved to strengthen their staff 
still further by procuring from Britain another Professor to 
conduct mathematical and surveying studies an English master, 
and a third especuilly htted to manage an infant school de 
partment where the young, early snatched from tbe vices of 
home education, would be trained in tbe fear of tbe Lord. We 
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mav thus hope that at last the East Indian community 
vdl have a college worthily to represent them and that os' one 
man they wdl stand around it 

There are maj interesting points connected with an English 
school m India, which we would wish to detail to our readers 
who have never seen it Associations the same in character, 
though different in detail, circle around it School boys and 
school bov nature are the same all the world oxpr Pas 
Sion, ambition, emulation, public spintedness, love of fun 
of practical jokes of open unrestraiued liberty of holidays, of 
excursions wl these are found here Games are the same 
though not so many nor so manly because dunog the greater 
part of the year, the hot and ramy seasons, out door amuse 
meats are interdicted But from October to March, the wide 
plain of Calcutta is covered by white jacketted youths, who play 
cricket with as much zeal, and almost as much success as their 
fellows at home. And this they douudertlie great disadvantages of 
climate and expensive instruments. Round goes the merry band, 
on the swinging pole, eager in pursuit and rescue at ‘ prisoners 
base fierce in their contests between French and English — we 
beg pardon between Russians ami Turks steady in their aim as 
they throw the dtsrus^ excited as leap frog or marbles or ball, 
or the top happen to be ‘ in though we must say games, like 
the climate m India, pay little attention to the seasons 4.nd 
then when the holidays come round at Merry Christmas, not 
bleak and cold, with sea coal fires m cosy parlours as at home, 
but cool and bracing and health inspmng off go the boys to 
tliose delightful towns of villas on the banks of the Hooghly 
where Portuguese or Dutch or Danes once established their 
factories, ihey visit the old prior of Bandel or ascend the 
Imaumbari, or stand around the old moslem rums of Satgong 
or explore the antiquities of Chmsurah or visit tlie native silk 
looms of Serampore, or ramble with true English glee m the 
park and beside the menagene of Barrackpore 

But look within for a moment. The hours of study ore the 
Bame and the subjects of study also as m the large public 
schools at home Only pay a little more attention to practical 
mathematics, and subtract much time from the classics for the 
Yernacular Bengali and Hiuduatani Look in at the rooms 
and you will find the cooling punkah waving over the 
heads ot the sweating class It is wonderful that they get 
■on so well with so much in the climate against them All 
are m white just as ou examinatiOD days at home On 
these forms sit boys ol all shades of color and from alt 
oalions of east and west with them os with their parents. 
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there la a ‘ mixture of nationalities ’ Here fiita the slim active 
trench boj, vivacious and mercurml as m Europe , there the 
lumbering heaviness of the Dutch, rendered still more sleepy 
alike by heat and labour There the dark brouzed face of the 
Portuguese, the D Cmz oi the Gomez, who seems less national 
than the native beside him There the actn e, though melancholy 
features of the Armenian there the quiet but massive &ce of the 
Parsee, there the dwarf Ghoorka is represented there the 
Inughty JSussulman while the quiet Hindoo with his reposing 
features and lively eye attracts the spectators The Greek too 
IS there, by his forehead you can recognise him, and as the 
names of Pericles or Aristides are called for you almost fancy 
yourself in the ludi literamm of old Even Burmah is not 
unrepresented for fresh from the court of ore Pou kien 
and Moun o-sboo beside the grand son of lippoo and the 
brother of Jung Bahadur Indeed, the matriculation book 
of an English school in India presents a strange aspect 
geographically From the foot of Ararat to the base of 
Kinchmgunga, fiom the slopes of the Hiiaalaya to the 
banks of the Irrawaddv you Lave representatives side by 
side from London, Bordeaux Ispahan Lahore Bombay, 
Catmandoo Calcntta Goalpara Bararee, Singapore Moulmem 
and even American Boston. In all this what a field for 
usefulness, what hope for the educator as he plants the seed m 
so many fields although this very fact makes the work 
more difficult 

"W e remember tliat when pasbiug through our classical studies 
at home one of the mo&t interesting subjects that filled 
our imagination was schools among the Greeks and Romans 
"VYe often asked oursehes the question did young Thucy- 
dides, or Livy go to school as we do Who was their teacher ? 
"W ere they ever flogged ? W as there such a thing as dux in 
these schools of old^ Had we visited Rome then we would 
liave seen the Ivdi liter ani all round the forum and the lit^a 
tor drilling his very youthful charge m the three Rs and 
the Grammaticus initiating them into tlie mysteries of the 
Greek tongue and perfecting them in theur own and the 
Rhetor polishing them with composition and oratory, after 
the latest fashion from Rhodes, and with pain seeing his 
favourite dis&puh leaving him to finish their education at 
Athens In otlier halls were seen very little ones playing 
at education with their ebumece literarum formas and a few 
further on writing with styh on their cera Had you passed 
up the wide Roman streets leading to the forum m early 
morning, you would have seen fair boys and girls tripping 
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along to sdiool, even like \irgmia, m tlie story bo well painted 
by Macaulay — 

Joit then aB through one clondleea chink in a black etonny sky 
Shinea out the dewv morning star a fiur young girl came by 
Wnh 1 er ama]! tablets in her hand and her satchel on her arm 
Home she went bounding from the school nor dreamed of ihame or harm 

There goes the freedman a boy — Horace hiqpself, with his 
capsaniis or slave bearing liis box of books fnot a Shakes- 
penon satchel ) and as he trudges along, the locuh or counters 
rattle m it and beside him there is the richer equestrian 
or patrician youth who, in addition to his slave, has 
Ills pcedagopus a tottering old man who loves his }oung 
master and first taught him to read and spell The same 
thing may be seen m the Calcutta streets bearers and syces 
with boxes, the children, if it be the hot season in a carnage 
if the cold, running quickly along to the games of the play 
ground or the excitement of the swing 

Chnstian education among the East Indian community has 
an important effect on the natives of the country Not a few 
of the chief of tbe<^e have lately availed themselves of it 
As we have said before the Courts of Ava, Catraandoo and 
Sermgapatam, h ive been represented m the classes of the 
Doveton College There is a great advantage to be gamed 
by studying m such an institution Not merely is the mechani 
cal reading of English taught, but native boys are led to 
speak the pure idiom, with a comparatively good accent and 
are to a large extent, Anglicized Many of the higher families 
such as the Tagores and the Dutts have already seen the 
advantage of this while the Mussulman part of the com 
munity not ver^ ready to avail themselves of English education 
as provided by (jovernment, on account of its Hindu tendencies 
are here in considerably large numbers. They are by no 
means so eager or successtul m study as the Hindus The 
ancient pride and obstinacy of their race and faith still adhere 
to them 

Thus far in reference to “ East Indian Education and the 
Doveton Colleges \ lewed absolutely and in themselves, they 
may not seem to have advanced far m an educational way, but 
viewed relatively, in the light of the present state of India and 
its future, they are worthy of the intelligent study and attention 
of all philanthropists and true hearted men The neglect shewn 
towards them by Governinent has perhaps done them good and 
nerved them all the more to develope their own powers But 
now, if the Government here are as honest as the framers of 
the education despatch at home were, they may claim as a right 
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what was denied them as a favour Bat let them beware of 
exalting their own native proteges Hindu colleges and Preei 
dency colleges at the expense of other institutions We now 
thus prominently draw attention to these educational institu 
tions of the East Indians at Calcutta and Madras, because 
we feel that if rightly conducted, a glonous future is before 
them There are many schools that are great, not so much 
m themselves, as m the seeds of future usefulness which they 
contain Such was the famous “ School of the Palace in 
the days of the Great Charlemagne Successively presided 
over by the Yorkshire Alcuin and the Irish Joannes Scotus 
Engeuu, and hlled with life by the enthusiastic zeal of its 
great founder, and its active Secretary Angiiibert its last 
great patron was Charles le-Cbauve, who wifii his illustrious 
Queen Ermentruda gathered around his court all the scliolars 
ot those days The influence of this school, in the middle 
age of philobophv and learning was immense Not merely 
did it chiefly assist m founding those “ schools in cathedrals 
and monasteries, that give to the scholastic philosophy its 
name but from it the University of Pans may be said to 
have sprung fiom it the greatest men of succeeding days 
Such was the influence of a school on all Europe, m the 
beginning of the 9th century In a different way because in 
different circumstances what may we not hope for the future 
of East Indian education ? That future must depend on the 
East Indians themselves, 'W hat they need is unity — a feeling 
of oneness — a feeling especially difficult to be got at in the 
midst of petty jealousies, low morality and a mixture of 
nationalities But such must be felt ere they can achieve 
for themselves aujthwg great, ere they can independently 
place their foot on a high platform, and manfully, and in the 
fear of God taking their stand, can defy all the assaults of the 
Devil can punfy their own souls and recommend the cause 
of Him whose name they bear to the idolatrous millions of 
India, 
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\nT "V — 1 The Hooghly Committee $ Report 1854 

2 On some method of clecarxng and deepening thi Shoals and 
Sand banks of the Hooghlg River^ by its own current By 
Henry Piddington^ Esq 

3 Oft the Cyclone Wave in the Soonderbum — a letter to the 
Most Noble the Governor General of India By Henry Rid 
dington Esq 18o3 

4 Memoir by Messrs Andrew Henderson arid Charles Greaves^ 

lUastrating the necessity of forming Wei Bocks for the Pori 
of Calcutta , ^c ^ 1854. 

The commercial importance of Calcatta, its increasing trade, 
and the incalculable extent to which it may increase, when 
the Railway, Roads and Canals now m (, 001*50 of consti uc- 
tion connect it with the rich and populous distiicts of the 
North West render the question of the comparative advan- 
tages of the Hooghly and the Mutluh rivers aa a commeicial 
high wav one of national importance We shall proceed to 
the consideration of the question from the information beiore 
us, with all the attention which its miportance demands 

The Report of the Hooghly Committee, recently appointed 
by Government to enquue into the condition of the river, is 
now before the public and it appeirs from this that the 
channel 10 worse by which we mean shoaler, than ever it has 
been within the memory of any one A careful pern>^al of the 
evidence relating to its past and present condition will we 
think, be convincing on this point , and the committee are 
evidently of this opinion 

The majority say plainly — If the statement now sub 
nutted by the undersigned be the true exponent of the e\i- 
‘ donee taken it follows clearlj that the nver Hooghly has 
deteriorated up to the present time , that that deterioration 
has been gradual, and caused bv the shoaling and contraction 
‘ of its deep channels from accumulations of silt, and that 
‘ under the present condition ol the river, the deterioration 
‘ will be progressive 

Mr Piddington in his separate Report Ba}S — ‘1 am of 
opinion that up to the close of the year 1853 there is no fair 
ground for supposing that the Hixtghly has, upon the wkole^ 
‘ deteriorated from Calcutta to the sea. 1 he italics are his 
We infer, therefore that he beheves it to have deteriorated 
in part so that there is no material difference between 
his conclusions fiom the evidence, and those arrived at by the 
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other memberB In thu> case a part u equal to the whole and 
therefore we might accept it as an ascertained fact that the 
Hooghly has deteriorated ' 

Now the question arises— can any thing be done for its 
improvement ? If it be true that the Hooghly is getting 
shoalei and sboaler, while ships are, as we see, getting larger 
and larger, it ^llows that unless the channel can be deepened 
considerably, merchants trading to Calcutta must soon either 
forego the advantages resulting from vessels of the largest ton 
nage, which are believed to be the most profitable, or these 
vessels must resort to some channel of communication with 
Calcutta, adapted to their great size and draft Supping it 
^ssible as the committee suggest, that the channels of the 
Hooghly could be improved we fear they could* never be ren- 
dered deep enough to receive such vessels as are now m course 
of construction The Hooghly in its best days, could not have 
admitted such ships as we may soon expect to see To render 
the channel safe and easy tor vessels of the class which now fre- 
quent the port 18 all that the most sanguine can expect We 
may regard it as certain that no engineering skill will ever 
enable Messrs Scott Bussel and Co s Leviathm steamer to get 
up to Calcutta by the Hoogbl} If as stated she draw 32 
feet, she could not even pass through its seaward channel — in 
short she could not get into the Hooghly at all We question, 
indeed whether the new American Clipper The Crreat Repuh 
lie winch we observe lately made such a rapid passage across 
the Atlantic, or any vessel of her class will ever be seen off 
Calcutta All such vessels therefore, (and the same may be 
said of all drawing more than 23 feet,) however profa table 
to the merchant and advantageous to the community they 
may prove to be, must evidently be excluded from Calcutta, 
so long as the Hooghly continues to be the onlv com 
mercial highway to it This is no doubt a very disagreeable 
truth, and it would be useless to blind ourselves to it, as it 
will ere long, force itself into notice 

It IS almost needless to aaj’, that even for the present class of 
vessels the navigation of this river is very tedious dangerous 
and expensive All vessels drawing above 18 feet must wait 
lor the spring tides when with the assistance of a steamer 
at £35 and sometimes d£40 per day they may get to sea m 
three or four days , but without such assistance not for fifteen 
dajs or more’ Vessels of greater draft could not proceed 
at all without steam except dunng the rams, and even 
at that season none of 20 feet or upwards could proceed 
withdut steam It often happens that a steamer is not avail- 
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able and then deep ships must wait till the next springs and 
lobe thereby a fortnight after being ready for sea This cause 
of detention we hope to see removed soon There is not un- 
frequently too, another cause of detention at the month of the 
Hooghl) where during the south west monsoon ships 
cannot proceed to sea if the wind is btrong and hangs to the 
southward which is very apt to occur during th|it season At 
ihe present time of writing there are fourteen vessels detain- 
ed on this account at yaugor and Kedgeree some for five 
others for ten days But this is comparatively a short period 
W e know vessels have been detained there sometimes for 
twenty days bv adverse winds Ihis is irremediable As for the 
dangers of this river they are too well known M- 0 have been 
informed that all the ships lost last year between Calcutta and 
tiiigland were lost m the Hooghly Tins may be a mistake 
but at any rate seven vessels during the last year were lost in 
tbi'. river The consequent high rate of Insurance together 
with steam hire pilotage, and unavoidable delay make up a 
lull of costs of winch every merchant connected with the port 
16 aware It must be confessed therefore that the navigation 
of the Hoogbly IS as we have stated tedious dangerons and 
expensive even for the claj»s of vessels which now resort to it 
Whether this state of things can be overcome by the skill of 
the engineer isentirely problematical and a it is a question with 
which we are not competent to deal we must leave it to others to 
discuss But earnestly hoping as we do that engmeering skill 
which has worked such wonders elsewhere may work a miracle 
on the Hooghlv, yet we cannot expect such an improvement 
of the chdunef as would adapt it to vessels of much greater 
draft than those winch now frequent the port and it is to be 
feared that no material improvement could be made sive at 
enormous cost 

Of the success of Mr Piddmgton s bchernes for deepening 
tlie channel we confess that we entertain little or no hope 
If ‘ the feedeis of the Hooghlj weie kept clear as he pro- 
pobes one effect would evidently be to bring down an additioned 
quantity of silt into tbe channel of the Hooghly and unless 
we are to suppose that the force of the downward stream will 
be so much augmented as to sweep this out to sea, together 
with the sand and mud which now impede the channel we do 
not see how it will be improved But if tbe current could be 
augmented sufficiently to produce such an effect, what would 
be the effect upon the shipping ? We venture to assert that no 
vessel would be safe in such a stream No anchor would bold 
It may be demonstrated by a simple calculation of relative 
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foicea but beems so endent that we need not lia^e recoarse 
to hgiires "VVe have only to o1)serve the effect of the freshes 
to be convinced that any considerable aagmentation of the force 
of the stream would greatlv endanger the shipping But it 
n not probable that the stream would be much, if at all accele 
rated by the means proposed and the result would be an in- 
creased deposjj of sand and mud below Kalpee seaward or 
m the worst part of the channel , beyond which it would pro 
bably never be taken by the ebb tide but would remain os 
dilating between it the fkiod, now fomnng banks here 
now there and rendering the channel much more intricate than 
it now IS, if not very much shoaler But Mr Pnldingtou pio 
poses ‘ picks ” worked by some simple and very clieap process 
by which the silt is to be stirred up and kept on the diove As 
abinkorndge forms, tins sttbaq^ueous peeler is to be in 
readiness to keep it moiing It is not to be permitted to stop 
the way Such macbmes it appears have been successfully 
used m the upper channels of the Canadian rivers but the 
broad channels ot the Hoogbly from Calcutta fo the sea with 
its ebb and flow of tide, presents difficulties to the successful 
application of these picks that do not exist in the npjDei parts 
of the Canadian rivers, which have a strong and constant 
downward stream, that sweeps all before it, and gives it no 
chance of return Mr Piddington thinks stirring is all that 
IS required We much differ from him, because we are of 
opinion that stirring unless it could be made general and 
simultaueoire which is impossible would cause the sands to 
shift and would probably injure those channels in which they 
are now stationary and well defined 

li these pick boats were adopted a great number of them 
would no doubt, be required, for we presume tliat the feeders 
would have a number of them, if they are to be kept clear 
and if so, they would extend from the Ganges to Lloyds 
Channel, or more than 300 miles How many this would 
occupy we do not know, but however cheap individually they 
would we dare say, amount to a considerable sum m the 
aggregate, which the shipping would have to defraj This 
doubtless, would be cheerfully paid if tJie object in view were 
attained but we are inclined to think with due deference to 
Mr Piddington^s judgment and nautical experience that these 
boats would probably add to the expenses of the port, which 
are already very great, without any benefit whatever to the 
shipping indeed if our supposition be correct, they would be 
very injurious rather than beneficial, by causing shifting sands 
where they are now stationary and vei7 probablj an mcreased 
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deposit ofsilt in tUe lower channels, which would, m fact make 
bad worse The ebb tide would never we repeat take it out 
to sea, that is to say altogether clear of the sands and if it 
did not but one result can be expected, it will remain heaped 
up in the seaward channels 

Tlie Mu.tlah,on the other hand seem a to possess every ad van 
tage that can be desired for all classes of ships save that it does 
not flow past Calcutta, with which however, it caft be easily con 
nected by twenty five miles of Railway * But the committee 
point to ‘the immense interests that would be most injuriously 
affected by such an event VVe believe this to be a mistake The 
Hoogbly would certamly never be deserted by such vessels as 
can navigate it easily and there can be no doubt that Calcutta, 
as it at present is will be fouud not to have accommodation 
for the increase ot trade which may be expected as the certain 
result of Railways Roads and Canals and therefore an auxi 
hary port on the Mutlah will assist rather than affect it injii 
iiouslv But when we consider the increasing size ot ships and 
the impossibility of adapting the Hoogbly to their reception 
the question is not between that river and the MutJah but 
between the advantage to the community of employing tlie 
largest vessels and those which would result from an adherence 
to things as they are out of regard to certain interests connected 
with Calcutta The whole questiOD m fact, will resolve itself 
into one of comparative expense 

It will be seen b) the Chart prepared from Lieut Ward a late 
Sunev wliick we have bed an opportuni^ of examining, that 
the Mutlah affords every facility for speedy and safe navigation 
to within twenty five miles of Calcutta There is much less 
danger in approaching it than the HooghJy The sands do not 
project so far out to sea. and a Light Hou&e on the sand marked 
“ dry at low water by which the channel is divided would if 
a good one be seen thirty miles and not only keep ships clear 
of all Bunoundiiig danger but would enable them to run into 
safe anchorage, even at night, without the assistance of a 
pilot — an immense advantage over the Hoogbly at the en 
trance of which ships are compelled to wait for pilots some 
times for three or four days with gieat risk during the stormy 
season This is no uncommon occurrence Unfortuuately we 
hare not the means of ascertaining bow many vessels have 
been lost on this account, but we might mention an instance of 
It which lias ]U3t occurred in the loss of the brig Adele A 
Light House on the eastern point of the Mutlah entrance, 


* V{f/f Major Baker b Kcport to Government, '’Slh August lBo2 
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vhich IS onty eighteen miles from the outenjiost dangers may 
perhaps be preferable to one on the sand The channel is 
broad and deep enoogh for the Leviaihcm steamer if she draw 
35 feet, as there la only one spot with four fathoms at 
low water and there is a nse there of 14 feet which 
would ^ive 38 feet at high water Such a vessel may 
anchor in safety within twenty five miles of Calcutta, clo^^e to 
the shore whdre there is water enough for her or any vessel 
that any other port will admit as it appears that the Mutlah m 
respect of depth of water is not inferior to any harbour m the 
world Tliere are no whirling and rapid tides their greatest 
velocity m the springs being according to Lt ^ ard 4^ knots 
and this daring the freshes m the Hooghly consequently 
if a vessel chanced to ground there she *would not be 
subject as m the Uoogblv to roll over by the force of tide 
by which so many vessels and lives have been lost A ship 
has often under these circumstances totallv disappeaied in a 
few minutes in the Hooghly !No bore breaks up the Mutlah , 
nor has it shitting sands like the Hooghly, which is shown 
by a comparison between the late and former surve\a Lt Ward 
says in liis report dated Novemlier 15th 18-j3 — ‘I find no 
material change has taken place in the river bince surveyed m 
1839 — au interval of fourteen years This is a very great 
advantage which can only be fain appreciated by those who 
know the Hooghly m which old sands shift, and new ones 
form, m the most eccentric and unexpected way A new 
lump first discovered by some unlucky deep ship is not an 
uncommon occurrence Ihe accident to the American Clipper 
Rambler m this wav m Apnl last which compelled the 
return of the vessel to Calcutta on her beam ends, from the 
shiftmg of her cargo will l>e fresh in the memory of many 
From the head of the Mutlah a distance of only sixty miles 
from the outside sands, a vessel would probably get to sea 
easily in one day during the neap or spring tides, with the 
assistance of steam, and without it in about three or at most 


four days or in the same time as with steam by the Hooghly 
and without any consequent nsk or any chance of detention 
on account of strong southerly winds, which so often happens 
at the exit of the Hooghly for it is a singular fact and one 
perhaps not generally known that to the eastward of the 
Hooghly a entrance the winds are often moderate when they are 
blowing strong off the Hooghly and wecouldname aCommander 
of a steamer who upon more than one occasion, availed hiuaself 
of this knowledge, when being unable to get out of the Hooghly 
on aocount of these strong winds, he passed into tlie Mutlali 
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through Channel Creek which connects the two rivers his 
steaTner being ot light draft and so out to sea with moderate 
winds and smooth water fanding npon one of these occasions 
on hia return tlie ships which he had left in the Hooghly stiU 
wind bound there although twelve days had elapsed 

Such then is the Mutlah Our raformatiou has been obtain 
ed from the best authority, and gleaned from sources on which 
we can entirely rely M hen we compare the facilities of this 
river with the difficulties dangers and delavs of the Hooghlv, 
It seems wonderful that rt has been so long neglected or over 
looked As we shall presently show — it ought long ere this to 
have bean made useful A vessel could probably navigate it 
at a third or less, the cost which the Hooglily demands Take 
for mstauce a vessel drawing 22 feet off CalciitU To get to 
sen she must fake the top of the springs and would require 
during the N E. monsoon three da^s steam hire at Hs 350 
per day and during the 8 W five days which would give 
for the former Rs 1 OoO for the latter R'» 1 730 to which add 
pilotage 700 = 2,450 and incidental expentes, probably Rs 
500 more 1 otal — Rs 2 OoO or £290 to get her to sea By the 
Mutldh one days steam hire would suffice = 350 4- 3o() for 
pilotage = 700 But say 1 000 Rs m all and we have the 
enormous difference m favor of the Mutlah of Rs 1 9o0 or 
£200 nearly for each ship 4 vessel of 19 or 20 feet, which is 
the ordinary draft, would take four days to get to sea from 
Calcutta, at a cost of Rs 1 400 or more for steam hire, and Rs 
500 for pilotage 

The same vessel would require to get to sea by 
the Mutlah one day s steam hire or Rs 350 and for 
pilotage Rs 200 according to the rate estahbshed tor the 
Hooghlv, winch circumstances would doubtless much re 
duce for the Mutlah Thus it appears that theie would be a 
saving of about two tliirds the cost of the Hooghl\ , to say 
nothing of the saving on Insurance in proportion to the dimi 
iiution of risk arvd of course the saving on total loss to the 
Insurers 

It ma) not be generally known that this fine river is con 
nected with Calcutta by the canals which join it with the 
Hooghlv and there is another in course of construction which 
will be completed shortly By these canals a great and mcreas 
iiig trade goes on between Calcutta and the Eastern Districts, 
Dacca and other places, which passes through the head of the 
Mutlah at all seasons en route to Calcutta and we have 
been informed that from AO to 160 large deeply laden boats 
haie been seen to pass through there in one tide But during 
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the dry season, or for seyen months of the year, whea the 
Nuddea rivers are impassable the whole of the ^oods for ex 
portation from Calcutta come that way ’ From this it app^rs 
that whether the Mutlah bo adopted as a port, or not a Rail 
road m that direction is desirable But it certainly seems that 
it would be to the interest of the merchant, no less than to that 
of the Ship owner and the Insurer to ship their produce there 
Much of the Vansit cost to Calcutta may surely thereby be 
saved Rice for which there is such au increasing demand, 
could probably be sbip}>ed on tlie Mutlah at a cost far below 
that paid for it m the Hoogbly as almost the whole of it comes 
from the Eastern Districts and must, of course, be much en 
Lanced in price fay the canal dues 

The Mutlah therefore has not to wait fo^ a Railroad to 
Calcutta ere it can be made useful as an auxiliary port A light 
vessel to point out the entrance and a few buoy s are all we 

P resume that would be required to render it quite safe for ships 
blots would very speedily be qualified for it, as the channel 
offers no difficulties whatever, and we venture to say that 
after It has been buoyed a careful seaman could unassisted take 
his ship up or down with perfect safety, b> the chart The*want 
of pdots therefore woold offer no obstacle to its immediate 
adoption but no doubt on an application from the proper 
quarter Government would speedily obtain them by offering 
to license a certain number who may qualify for it either from 
the Pilot or the Merchant service 

Having said so much in favor of the Mutlah, there ^emalns^ 
to be considered what bos been said against it It is not to be 
supposed that the friends of the old and venerable Hooghly, 
who feel such a deep interest in its welfare and prosperity, 
have nothing to urge m its defence and m depreciation of its 
formidable rival But friendship should be sacnfied to truth 
and therefore any tenderness we may have for this time 
honored stream, we feel it incumbent on us to suppress in 
pronouncing judgment upon it. We care little for all that 
may be said in its behalf — whether it be a ‘ noble river op 
a sacred — so long as its channel remains closed to the largest 
vessels such as are now being built and this we believe, will 
ever be the case Improved it might, perhajis, be, but never 
sufficiently to render it comparable to that of the Mutlah 
with which we are companng it Tedious, dangerous, and 
difficult its navigation wdl ever remain But we are not 
dealing with probabilitie«, but with facts We must look 
to the Mutlah therefore as it is from nature rather than to 
the Hooghly as it nu^ht be from the engineer, and will pass 
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at once to wliat baa been urged ogaiust tbe former Messrs 
Henderson and Greaves, m the r Memoir concerning Floatin^ 
Docks at Howrah have made some singular statements in 
depreciation of the Mutlnh and in praise of the Hoo^hly on 
which they are anxious to establish thebe Docks With res 
pect to the advantages of such docks there can be no doubt 
whatever especially in such a river as this where ships are 
never safe during certain seasons and therefore we might 
admit all the arguments in their favor but must question the 
eligibility of the Howrah site or indeed of any spot on tbe 
Hoogbly because we believe that a more desii able one may 
be found elsewhere Granting then to these gentlemen that 
their calculations appertaining to the Docks are unanswerable 
we join issue respecting the proposed site and els ma'v be 
anticipated, from what we have said, we prefer the Mutlab 
which they endeavor to depreciate 

At page 9 of the Memoir it is stated of the Mutlah — 'Hie 
sea entrance we fearlessly assert is inhmtely more dangerous 
and ciifticuJt than the Hoogbly and lies under this peculiar 
disadvantage that whenever the Hooghly does discharge 
itself of the sand accumulated in it the greater poi tion is 
‘ deposited in the Eastern Suiideihund mouths and their con 
nected sand bmks Ibis is new to us But the only in~ 
ference to be drawn from it in conntction with recent ob er~ 
vations iB unfavorable to the Hoo^liK for thcv demonstrate 
that there liQs been no aggregitiou of bind in that d rectiou 
lor tbe last fouiteen years the channel seaward of the 
MutHh, as recently surveved by M ird being tbe same 
as when Llovd surveyed it in 1839, except that a middle 
ground winch existed in its eastern chiinnel then has entirely 
disappeared If it be true then that whenever the Hooghly 
doeb dischaige its sand it is deposited there principal^ it fol 
lows that it hab parted with none of it for the last fourteen 
years at leai-t and theiefore it must be rabidly silting up ' But 
although defending the Mntlih from uiisreprcbentation we 
are reluctant to believe du> thing so dieidful witli respect to 
the HooghU What the natural arrangement may be witli 
reference to the dispo'^al of the discharged ‘^ands of the 
Hooghly It concetns us not to enquire Nature which ab 
hors a vacuum may tor aught we know have as great a 
dislike to deep pit', so perhaps it is >^601 to the Swatch 

We have the following at page 18 — We have before 
remarked that to a vessel bound to Calcutta there exist 
between Balasoie Roads and the Floating Lights certain 
well known features as to soundings and bottom, winch 
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* form s. m/irk towards vihick ships the«;outh west monsoon 
may steel with safety for a pilot, who from the pecahanties 
of the sound lUgs can cro«s the tails of the sea reefs and bear 
up channel in perfect confidence of Bnding the upper floating 
light even should the lower light not have been seen On 
the other hand a vessel wishing to enter the Mutlah river 
between tlie Mutlah and Bulcherry Sands would have lu 
the soutJi w%st monsoon to run thirty miles to leeward and 
to cross the tails of the Saugor Sand the Lighthouse Sand 
‘ and the BulchenrY Sand wlnle from the absence of the 
peculiarities of the bottom there would be no sufficient guide 
to indicate the ship s position opposite the numerous channels 
extending to the eastward, mo-^t of which and particularly 
‘ the Mutlah have a bar or shoal between the reefs similar to 
that foroied bv the Caspar Sand between the Labtern Sea 
‘ Beef and Saugor Sand lliere is a reraaikahle conibi- 
nauou of nautical knowledge and igiioranee m the forego 
ing It will he sufficient to say that a reference to the 

Chart of the Sand heads will prove with resi>ect to the 
weJ] known featuies as to the soundings and bottom that 
they are equally well marked for the Mutlah — they are the 
batne in fact, as it would be approached during the bouth 
uest monsoon from the westward and once at the Liastern 
Channel Light Station a course about east north east for 
thirty miles before the wind would bring a vessel to the 
Mullah Light Ship the blue light Ironi winch she would see 
at night before she losl sight of the Hoogldy light It any 
Commander of a vessel could run her into daiigei under bucli 
circumstances the owners should be liable to prosecution fur 
entrusting life and property to one so incompetent lliere ib 
nothing easier than to bnd fault and the Mntlali is evident 
ly in disfavor with Messrs Henderson and Greaves 4 bar 
or shoal between the reefs, similar to that formed by the 
' Guspar Sand between the Eastern Sea Beef and Saugor 
Sand does not exist, as stated in the seaward channel of the 
Mutlah It IS perfectly free from ail obstnietions of the kind 
and on the Eastern side has not less throughout than five and 
a half fathoms 

Here is another objection — It should also be remembered 
that to the sailor the navigation is one entirely of longitude, 
not easily attainable at the end of a \ojage, with a 
doubtful knowledge of the latitude, and a frequent pre 
valence of thick weather Ihis applies equally to the 
entrance of the Hooghly, and the danger which 
might result from an eiror tn the chronometer, or m 
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calculation, re obviated as we have stated above, by making 
the land to the westward and thereby ascertaining the 
exact position of the ship before the Sand heads are ap- 
proached In the North east Monsoon they may be approach- 
ed without any soch precaution as the lead would be a saffi- 
cient guide , and if a ship got too far to the eastward, which 
IS very improbable at that season she would be to windward 
and would therefore have no difficulty in running to westward 
taking care not to shoal under seven or eight fathoms, which 
would bring her upon the light station whether it be offi the 
Hooghly or the Mutlah A careful Commander at the Sand- 
heads by which we mean the whole sea-face of the Soonderbnns, 
re guided by his lead, and not by his longitude, as the currents 
are uncertain and vanable , and although the observations taken 
may be quite correct, yet an interval of an hoar or two may 
place a vessel very far from the position which the observa 
tions, brought down to the time by what is called the dead 
reckoning may give 

It 18 needless to notice further the objections contained in 
this Memoir, which arise evidently from a strong bias against 
the Mutlah, and a desire to extol the Hooghly but we might 
observe that whatever may be the fancied resemblance to the 
James and Mary sand in the Mutlah, arising from local pecu- 
liarities will) respect to contiguous rivers and channels there 
are no impediments whatever to navigation, the channel at the 
place indicated being 160 yards wide, and the least water five and 
a half fathoms or 33 feet at all seasons The surveying brig 
went through it The James and Mary channel, on the other 
hand, is only eighty yards wide in its narrowest ^rt, with a 
varying depth ot from 7 to 17 feet at low water, the latter during 
the freshes only or for three months of the year 

It has been objected also that vessels leaving the entrance of 
the Mutlah during the Southwest Monsoon, would be thirty 
miles farther to leeward than at the entrance of the Eastern 
Channel where the Light Yes^el now is planted What then ? 
Under the worst circumstances namelv, strong S West winds 
and a high sea this would place her at the utmost only two 
da> 8 behind a vessel leaving at the same time the present Light 
Station and this can only happen for three or four months of 
the jear If the wind come from the S Eastward as often 
happens when the Monsoon has not regularly set in, the Mutlah 
vebsel would have manitestly the advantage, and we think with 
smoother because deeper water But these rivers are not 
fairly compared m this way Suppose we take the starting 
point further back Let us say for instance, that a vess^ 
leaves Calcutta, while another is leaving the loading point on 
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the Matlalj, wherever that miglit be, and wp will not take into 
account tliat they may be ships drawing 22 feet, which would 
make no difference in the Mutlah but we will suppose them to 
be yesjsels of ordinary draft Now, whde it would reijnire four 
days to get the former to sea, the latter would be out m one 
and consequently would have three days start of the Hooghly 
vessel and would thus be one day ahead of her — or to windward 
In this case slfe is supposed to have met with the strong winds 
and high sea, which would give her the disadvantage to lee 
ward, but It must be remembered that this is to suppose also 
a state of the weather which would probably detain the 
Hooghlj vessel at Saogor for an indefinite time, while the 
other IS proceeding on her course , for unhke thg Hooghly there 
IS nothing m tho Mutlali, as may be seen by an examination 
of the Chart to prevent any vessel from beating out through 
Its seaward channels in any breeze in which a vessel could carry 
sail The objection, therefore, with respect to its entrance 
placing a ship at a disadvantage to leeward is not admis 
Bible 

Mr Piddington has some speculative objections against the 
Mutldh, which do great credit to his ingenuity and reaearcli, 
but they do not appear to be supported by facts We cannot 
accept conclusions drawn from imoOTnary premises. We see 
no reason to beheve that the Mutlali is more m the way of 
cyclones than the Hooghly nor that the land in that direction 
IS more liable than in this to subterranean influences causing 
either elevation or depression It has been demonstrated by a 
comparison of observations made withm clear historical periods, 
that the upper portion of the valley of the Ganges, and the 
Burrumpooter valley also, are in course of elevation, and there 
seems no reason to beheve that the lower part is excepted, and 
still less to suppose that part of it which embraces the Mutlah 
IS in course of depression while the opposite action is going on 
around the Hooghly We may therefore disregard any objec- 
tions to the Mutlah which might arise from a supposition that 
the land there is sinking os not only opposed to fair inference, 
but directly contrary to all the geological evidence — little 
enough it must be admitted — which we have upon the subject 

Upon the probable effects of a cyclone wave in the boon 
derbuns as drawn by Mr Piddington, we cannot speculate 
Imagination might draw a fearful picture, indeed, if we choose 
to conjure up a wave 40 feet high ’ We can only deal with 
facts and there are none on record to show that the effect ol 
the cyclone wave is greater at the head of the Mutlah than 
it IS off Calcutta The consequences of an extraordinary rise 
of the tide, such as may be expected in all nvers during a 
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gale may be guarded agAinst m the usual simple way by 
bunds, such as protect all low lands, and maj be seen along 
the banks of the Hooghly Look at some of the loads ol 
Europe, which are many feet below the Jerel of tlie sea, teem- 
ing with an mdustnoua and wealthy population I If it should 
appear that the Mutlah is the only accessible port for large 
ships are such ships to be excluded — are we lose ail the 
advantages which they might offer to the community at large, 
becau'?e its banks are low f Can the engineering skill, which 
18 invoked for the Hooghly do nothing for us there ? But we 
do not believe that there are any objections to the banks of the 
Mutlah that may not also be urged against those of the Hoogh 
Jy — none certainly which should be considered as fatal to its 
adoption as a port, should it become necessary fur the admis 
Sion of large ships If we are to set about caLuIating upon 
posHibilitiesj we shall hardly know where to be safe, and our 
Jives would be passed m feverish anxiety from mere anticipation 
of calamity Here we are likely to be swamped — there swal 
lowed up , for, 8a}8 Mr Piddmgton, ^ Geologists well know 
that there is nothing so unstable as the earth beneath our feet 
It makes us quite uervous to think about it, so we would 
rather not dwell upon the subject 

We have only now to invite the attention of those most in 
terested to the subject lo such we must leave it to solve the 
problem involved the SdLnfice ot this interest, or of that 
'I he increasing size of ships will not afford much time for its 
solution, and we trust that the facts herein stated may be use- 
ful to those who may feel disposed to take up the ques 
tion 

In the early part of 1853 the Court of Directors addressed 
the Government of India on the subject of a Railway to 
Diamond Harbour with W et Docks there by which they thought 
that ships would avoid the dangers of the Hooghly This was 
shown to be a mistake * but it proved the anxiety and willing 
ness of the Court to lay out the necessary amount, if the safety 
ot the shipping could be secured bv it The same amount as 
the distance is about the same would connect the head ot the 
Mutlah with Calcutta by a Rad, and not only would the 
special object be attained, winch the Court had in view, but 
very great advantages besides ^ e incline therefore to the 
opinion, that the day is not far distant when the attention of 
Government will be again drawn to this subject Should 
it ever be determined to have a Railroad to the Mutlah a 
judicious selection of the site for the terminus will be a chief 


* Vide Quyemw General a Railway Minute 
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coDsidertUoD Upon this, we would in conclunon, offer a few 
remarks 

Colonel Baker we see in ins Report to Government, dated 
26th August, 1853 (vide selections from the Records of the 
Bengal Government) adiocates lot 64 at the head of the 
river as the most eligible site for the terminus , but at that 
time the survey of the river was not completed and he was 
therefore ignorant of the objections to tins site whicli are now 
mani'est A glance at the river chart will shew that the whole 
of this reach namely from lot 54 down to lot 48 is not only 
narrow but shoal m most places along the western bank, near 
to which vessels of deep draft could not he This is an objec 
tion, and a very serious one But there is another objection 
not less worthy of consideration The reach is six miles long and 
aa may be seen is exposed throughout this distance to the full 
force of the southerly winds, and with this drijt it may be 
expected to be rough which would be objectionable for deeply 
laden boats But Col Baker proposes to remedy any se 
nous objections which might exist to the adoption of this site 
by the construction of AVet Docks at a cost of fifty six lacs 
of Rupees over and above the cost of the Railroad which ac 
cording to his estimate would cost somewhat less than this sum 
so that the remedy would invohe an additional outlay of more 
than the cost of the Had, and would besides increase the 
charges on merchandize five annas per ton m older to meet 
the interest of this increased amount We are guided, of 
course by Col Bakers estimate Ihis would be a very ex- 
pensive remedy but no doubt it will be considered in connec 
tion with the information which we now ha\e about the river 
The calculations of the VTet Dock Committee alluded to by 
CoL Baker from which it is made to appear that Wet Docks 
would be a saving on each ton of shipping of Rs 3 6 5 may 
be a safe estimate for the Hooghly, but is not quite applicable 
to the Mutlfib All tliat la required is a safe and spacious 
harbour Wet Docks, no doubt offer greater ad vantages but 
we have to consider whether they would compensate for such 
an enormous outlay as such docks would require 4 safe 
harbour the Hooghly does not afford , but is there not one m 
the Mutlah f It appears by the Chart that a few miles below 
the spot indicated by Col Baker, where the river takes a 
bend to the eastward, namely, from Eedoo Creek to Hooldee 
Creek there is a broad reach two miles long or more with 
deep water close to its banks from side to side which seems to 
offer a fine harbour for any class of ships It has the ad 
vafitage of being protected from violent south western or 
north western winds, as they must blow across it, and there- 
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fore it must be at all times smooth, wbieb wooM be of great 
consequence to laden boats. 

If our supposition be correct, it appears that a more eligible 
Bite for a Railway terminus than the one proposed by Col 
Saker, may be found on the ground to the northward of 
Redoo Creek, which is about the same distance from Calcutta 
as the other spot We depend for onr calcula^ons upon the 
Chart, and the new Map of tlie 24 Pergunnahs and onr 
readers will at once understand our remarks by glancing at 
the accompanying outline Chart, into which we have in 
troduced both the Railway proposed by Col Baker and 
that which we have ventured to suggest in preference The 
natural impediments do not appear to be greater than 
the Rail would have to encounter higher up Ihey would 
he very trifling in either case As the sliipping would be 
abreast the contiguous triangular lot, a light bridge may he 
thrown over Eedoo Creek which need not he crossed by tlie 
Rail If Wet Docks be eventually determined upon they may 
he made here as well as higher up at any future day without 
the necessity of waiting for them as m the mean time the 
shipping will have a roomy and safe anchorage in the river 
If the other site be adopted, Wet Docks must be made at 
once 

W e are not aware whether Col Baker has vet InJ an opportu 
nitj of examining the country adjacent lo the site which we here 
point out if nut perhaps a personal inspection will give him 
a more favourable opinion ot it We have ascertained that the 
crews of the Surveying Vessels did not suffer from the effects 
of the climate, although they were in that vicinity during the 
worst months of the year ‘5epfember and October The 
natives about there do not suffer from the climate , and there 
seems to be no reason to suppohe that Europeans would be 
more affected by it there than a few miles further up As for 
the surrounding jungle that would very speedily nulisappear in 
the neighbourhood of a Railway The upjier site cannot he 
free from this objection, as the whole country about there is, 
we believe uncultivated 

We have now placed before (he public the facts with which 
w e are acquainted and have endeavoured to deal impartially with 
them , but much more raav remain to be said on either side of 
this important question, wliicli we must leave to others to dis- 
cuss 

We should be glad to see some experiment tried on the 
Hooghlj with a view to its improvement If it be practicable 
the question between it and the Mutlah will be decided, and 
there Will be an end to all anxiety upon the subject 
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Art VI — Bengal as a Field of Missions By M Wyhe Ei,q , 
First Judge of the Calcutta Court of Small Causes 
London, 1854 

Time was when it was said of every Englishman that came 
to India that left his Chnstianitv behind him at the Cape 
Time was when an officer of (he Indian army so far degraded 
himself as to worplitp Hindu idols and per/orm ablnfions, on 
the banks of the Ganges lime was when a Direutor of the 
East India Company could deliberately affirm that the conver 
Sion ot one hundred thousand natiies to Christianity would be 
the greatest calamity to India and when Christian statesmen, 
mitred bishops and reverend leviewers declaimed against Mis 
sions as the promoters of insubordination, and the parents of 
political convulsions Those days have happily gone by A 
new era has commenced English gentlemen are not now 
ashamed to bring tbeir Christianity along with them to India 
and some, who had no religion when they left their native 
shores have found it in India More than a hundred thousand 
natiyea have been converted, and yet no dire calamity has over 
taken us Christian statesmen speak favourably ot Missions 
which have now become an established fact Among these 
signs of an improved state of things the publication of Bengal 
as a Field of Missions by Mr \AyJ 10 the first Judge of tlie 
Calcutta Court of Small Causes is not the least interesting 
lor a Calcutta publication the book before us is veij well 
** got up And though the estimable author ‘ regrets that some 
important errors have escaped correction, yet it ought to 
be remaiked, that the*e errors are few — -fewer indeed than 
could be reasonably expected in a work bristling with tabular 
statements and statistical details In the frontispiece is a 
map of the Presidency of Bengal, for which the author is in 
debted as be tells us m the Preface, to Mr M oodrow, 
of the Education Department llie map is so good that 
we were scarcely prepared for tlie singular error of placing 
Bansberriah above Pundooah the truth being os every body 
in these Rail wav times knows, that the latter place is at least 
eie\en miles to the north west of the former 

Mr Wylie s book 19 a most valuable compilation call 

It a conipitation, for it makes no pretensions to literary excel 
lence It bhews no great skill in the arrangement of materials 
In a literary point o[ view, the book has no very great merits 
It reads like the Report of a Missionary Society or latherlike 
an article in a Heomo It is full of extracts from other men a 
wntmgs, There are three bundled and eighty nine octavo 
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pages in the volijme , of these one handrecl and seventy- 
seven pages excluding the tabular statements are the com- 
positions of the author b friends We wish we had more of 
the authors own composition We wish he had given us in 
his own excellent business like style, the information with 
which his friends furnished him The writer says m the Pre 
face a verr severe illness and the prospect of an early de 
parture to Europe for a season, have in terfered ^ith my plans 
of revising the work Perhaps this accounts for the fault to 
which we have just alluded If so that severe illness and that 
‘ prospect of an early departure to Europe, are greatly to bo 
revetted on public ground^ 

Nevertheless, the volume before ua bas merits of no mean 
order It is a magazine of all manner of u<?eful lu formation 
regarding Bengal The author bas consulted eveiy book 
relating to Bengal he has had access to the ofiicial records of 
the Bengal Government he has perused Parliamentary Blue 
books and the Reports of Missionary Societies , he has corres 
ponded with and obtained such information from residents m 
all parts of the country as is not to be found m ^ny printed 
book , and he has embodied all these materials gathered from 
so many reliable sources within the compass of an ordinary 
volume We have no hesitation in asserting that the body of 
information concerning Bengal, contained in the volume before 
us IS not to be found in any book in any language 

To regard this useful compilation in the Tight merely of a 
Hand hook of Missions in Bengal would be to do it an act 
of injustice It contains a vast mass of information concerning 
the phybical aspect the products the population, the revenue 
the religion the education of ever^ distiict of the Bengal Pre- 
sidenc} together with the Tenassenm and Burmese Provinces 
It 18 therefore as useful to the magistrate and collector, the 
mdigo planter the educationist, and the general reader as to 
the Missionary 

But though the book is replete with all sorts of information, 
its chief object is to shew the singular facilities which Bengal 
affords for Missionary operations the great di'^panty which 
obtains between the Missionary machinery so to speak, and the 
mighty object to be accomplished and the consequent neces- 
sity of more vigor JUS exertions on the part of British Christians , 
in a word, to present to the Christian church the claims of 
Bengal as a held of Missions At the outset our author wishes 
it to be understood that, lu urging the claims of Bengal, he 
does not mean to insinuate that other parts of India have not 
similar claims to prefer We give his own words — - 

I proceed to consider, m detail, the case of Bengal os a field of Mu 
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mione — not tliat I wish to clcum for Bengal any exclafive attention or tliat 
I wish tbe facts I have already stated to be overlook^ and Bengal magm 
fied mto all India I have endeavoured to Bpeak of India at large, in order 
that we may be the better prepared for the consideration of one of its 
parts , and the more important and urgent tbe clairoB of Bengal may bfi 
proved to be, I hope that the truth will be remembered that these are only 
a portion of the claims of India — a apecimen m tact, of India a demands 
on the sympathy and dev otion ot the Church of Chriat tvery district m 
Betij^al ot which^ hall write has ita counterparts m other Presidencies 
every neglected city m Bengal is but a type oi a class of cities elsewhere. 
For great as the size of this whole Presidency may be and lamentable as 
its destitution will appear its case has only to be multiplied, to represent 
the case of all British India in the magnitude of her deplorable spiritual 
famine 

The Presidency of Bengal comprehends the provinces of 
Bengal Proper, Beliar and Orissa tlie lehassenm Pro 
vmces and the districts wbich are called the South Western 
Frontier Agency It is comprised within seven degrees of 
nortliem latitude and ten degrees of eastern longitnde From 
Darjeeling on the north to the south point of Tenussenm it is 
) 430 miles broad while from Sirgoojah in the we<^t to Debroo 
gbur m the north eastern extremity, it is upwards of 1 500 miles 
long llie physical aspect ol this vast area is of vaned inter- 
est It IS intersected by noble rivers, which afford great facili- 
ties for internd) communication the eastern portion of Bengal 
Projier being literally tlie ‘ land of the flood It is diversifaed 
with hO many eminences, that it has fair claims to tbe counter 
part of the poets description — the ‘land of the mountain 
while only forty seven miles beyond Darjeeling, the highest 
mountain m the world Kan chi non mg ah, rears its superb head 
28,177 feet above the level of the sea It abounds m extensive 
woods of ail descriptions from the low bushes of the jungle 
mebals and the pestiferous thickets of tlie bunderbuns, to the 
teak forests of the Burmese Provinces aud the fir forests of the 
Khasia hills It possesses vvide extended plains bearing on 
their bosoms the food of nations — plains which for richness and 
fertility bnfiBe all com petition and which have earned for Ben 
gal Proper the soubriquet of the Garden of Asia Innumer 
able acre* of land waving with the homely paddy and the rich 
indigo forests of the cocoa, the palm and the betel, with their 
long shafts ri ing |l racefully above the ground and their leafy 
heads basking aloft in the sun , plantations of the sugar cane 
ne itlj trimmed and carefully fenced, to guard against the 
nightly atticks of the plundering jackal orange groves loaded 
with golden fruitage, diffusing fragrance far around and ten 
thousand clumps of the plantain, the mangoe the jack, and the 
tamarind — all these diversify the scenery of this highly favored 
coantry It is rah m all manner of agricultural productions, 
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in nee cotton silk, indigo sugar Nor 13 it entirely destitute 
of mineral products Coal iron copper gold and of precious 
stones the diamond are found in Beerbhoom m Assam and 
the divisions of the South Western Trontior Agency 

Various peoples languages, and tongues are found within 
the limits of the Bengal Presidency Her© is the vivaci 
ous and quick Bengali whose ph\sical organization is feeble 
to effeminacy who lives m a constant Vapour bath, 
whose mind is as weak as it is notononsly supple and acute 
and whose in orals are by no means of the best description 
Here is the stupid but honest Oriya simple and gnlJible to a 
proverb delighting in the i>erlornjance of menial offices and 
unvi sited with the idea of raising himself to a higher plat 
form of rational existence Here is the blustering Khotta of 
Behar largely guen to shopping and cheating Here is the 
sensual Assamese ruled by woman and exhibiting m his moral 
character traits of disgusting irnpuritj And here too, are to 
be found, on the rugged hills of Bhagulpore and Chota Nag 
pore the various aboriginal tribes the hard drinking and dance 
loMDg Santals true to their oath taken by the tigers skin — the 
unpolished Coles rude and inhuman in their dispositions and 
the barbarous Dhangurs serving as beasts of burden The 
languages used in the country are as various as the races which 
inhabit it Tlie Bengali is the language of Bengal Proper 
the Hindu and Urdu of Behar unpolished monosyllabic 
languages of abonginal bill tribes and the Burmese of Pegu 
and the renagsenm Provinces 

Nor are the reli^ioU'. failli and pnctices of these races less 
various Hinduism with its endless ntes and ceremonies is the 
religion ot the luajoritv Islamism has a large number of fol 
towers 4. diluted Buddhism is the faith of the myriads of 
the Bui me e Provinces, while a sort of fetichism (for such it 
must be called) exercises domination over the consciences of 
the border tribes for whose conversion to Brahmanism strenu- 
ous exeitions were, it would appear made in bye gone days 

In 1 hnancial point of view, Bengal is not the least interesting 
of the provinces comprehended in the Biitish Indian Empire 
Considered m this light it has been justly termed the milch 
cow of India On this subject our author, after giving \arioub 
statistical details remarks as follows — 

The total rpvenne of thp PreaiJeuLy for 1^50 51 iiiblalling the revehne 
rf the Straits Settlements and the sub nlies whit-h I have mentioned is 
tated at XIO 083 270 deducting those items it was abont £9 800 000 
But ciilcuHting as atrictly os the Finance Committee appear to have done 
tho'^c reccipte otdy wLi h capci lally rise from Benj^al the amount prohal ly 
may be reduced to about 000 The charges proper to Bengal, oa 

X X 
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this large revenue» including, of cooree, the ooet of tlio production of tlie 
Balt and the opium amount to more than £ 3^000 000 leaving a surplus of 
£500 OOO more than there iras m 1941, that la, of £6,800,000 a year, ap- 
fdioabJe to the general Government of India 

Sttch 13 the coontiT the claims of which as a field of Missions, 
are urged in the book before os. 

It will we suppose be acknowledged on all hands, that 
British Christians owe a debt of obligation to the people of 
Bengal Bengal is one of their earliest conquests In Bengal 
WBis laid the foundation of that magnificent empire which 
rouses the envy and cupidity of distant rulers, and excites the 
admiration of the world And it is Bengal which of all other 
countries perhaps, has made the largest accession to the wealtli 
of Britain Surely it stands to reason that Britain as a return 
for the Yast material goods which she has received from Bengal 
should impart to its degraded inhabitants not only the benefits 
of a higher civilization, but the blessings of purer morals and 
a diviner faith And it can scarcely be doubted that Provi 
deuce has, by a senes of most striking events subjected this 
beautiful country to Britain s sway chiefly that Britain may 
reclaim it from barbarism and enperstition And to the Jionour 
of Britain it ought to be borne in mind that she has not been 
forgetful of her debt she has not been regardless of her noble 
vocation as the benefactress of the milhous of Bengal Ever 
since the year 1794 when the venerable Dr Carey first touched 
these shores, hundreds of Missionaries have been ^ent with the 
sole view of making known to the mvriads of this dark land 
the enlightening verities of the Christian religion and of thus 
making them a happier and hotter people Tlirongb their 
instrumentality a vast deal of good has, been effected In 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa, there are 103 Missionaries located m 
eighty nine different stations and superintending 237 ^ ernacu 
lar and English schools, lu winch upwards of J4 000 boys and 
girls are taught There is, besides a native Christian po})ulation 
of about 16,000 souls, freed tromthe contaminating mfluence ot 
superstition, hnd emoying the benefits of Christian instruction 
Eor all this Britain baa her due meed of praise But we hold 
notwithstanding, that the number of Missionaries (about 1 30 in 
all including the twenty six American Missionaries of Pegu 
and TenEWsenm) is utterly inadequate to the necessities of the 
country This inadequacy will appear deplorable, when we 
consider the millions to be brought under the influence of the 
Gospel and the difficulties to be overcome Look at the teem- 
mg population of Bengal Owing to the absence of a conect 
f^ 0 ^lau^ — and this obsenoeisnot very creditable to tbeGovernment 
—it 13 impossible to ascertain accurately the population Our 
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indefatigable authoj\ bow^erer bj haFing" recourse to all avail- 
able means of information has arrived at a result trlnch, we 
think, cannot bo faj from the truth The population of the whole 
Presidency he estimates at 45,166638 We perfectly agree 
with the wnteji; when he says, that this estimate probably falls 
considerably below the truth Assuming however this esti- 
ruate to be sufficiently correct for our purposes and comparing 
it with the number of Missionanes in the country^ we find that 
BO less than three hundred and fifty thousand souls (in round 
numbers) are committed to the charge of a single Missionary 1 
This fact needs no comment It speaks volumes regarding 
the spiritual destitution of Bengal It is not to be supposed 
however, that these one hundred and thirty Missionaries are 
equally distributed over the country In Calcutta alone and its 
immediate vicinity there are twenty nine resident Missionaries. 
This circumstance is by no means to be regretted. The Metro 
polls of British India and of all Asia — the focus whence radiate 
ten thousand mfliuences around — the resort of men from all parts 
of the country should be supplied with a large staff of Missiona- 
ries We could wish to see their number doubled But the 
concentration of so many Missionane^ to one spot necessarily 
in creast s the disproportion we have already pointed out be- 
tween the numbers of those who teaeli and or those who are 
taught Hence there are extensive distncte the millions of 
which do not obtain the benefits of spiritual instruction from 
resident Missionaries The following table of our author places 
the destitution of which we are speaking in the clearest light — 


Populaiion 


ChittagOBg 

949 000 

Onp Missionary 

Tipperali 

Bactergunge 

1 371 200 

No Mieaionary 

787 765 

One* JVIisaionary 

JessorL- 

^3 038 

Two Missionanes- 

Baraset 

486 827 

No Missionaiy 

Bubna 

862 083 

Ditto 

Furreedpore 

556 949 

Ditto 

Dacca 

„ 542 540 

Two MiseionariM 

SyVUet 

1 083 720 

One Missionary 

Mymensmgh 

1 634 183 

No Missionary 

Eungpore 

1 214 275 

Ditto 

Bo^r^ 

321 000 

Ditto 

Moorehedabad 

969 447 

Two Missionaries 

Bajshaye 

800 000 

No Missionary 

Dinagepore 

2 298 200 

One Missionary 

Malda 

311 89j 

No Missionary 

F-urneah 

1 961 532 

Total 17 042 714 

Ditto 

Ten 
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From tbeso figures it appears that severaJ districts containing 
upi^ards of a uiilkon inhabitants, and one xearlv two mil 
hons have not a single Mission ar} , and that the average 
Mumber of human bemgs entrusted to one Missionary, in the 
ten districts of the above table, is upwards of one milhun 
and seven hundred thougand ’ M^hen facts like these are 
viewed m connectiou with the ratio existing, m Cliristian coun 
tries betweeft ministers and people, the spiritual destitution of 
Bengal ill appear to be most appalling But let ns not 
have recourse to extreme coses, as those of the districts in 
tho aboie table maj be supposed to be Let ua take a more 
fdTonred district like Burdwan 

Tbtre are m it says Mr Wylie two Eurowaa Mi'^sionaries of the 
Church Mjusiouary Society one of the Baptist Society and nine native 
Catechists — for how many people P Not for a parish nor for a ^reat 
city hat fra district equal in nearly every respect to one ot the mo t 
important Bngliab counties The area of LancaiLiro lor instance is 1 90v 
squnre niile"» more than 300 less than Bur Jw in Its popul lUon accord 
mg to the most recent census la 2,051,236 the largest number in any 
county m England- Midilesei again has an area of only 281 aquarc 
rnitci. hut its population IS 1 88b Q 76 -very nearly the same as Burdwan 
icr eich of the^e counties.! the supply of mmiatera of the C ospel la 
confi^ cdly in idequate and ‘'even with all the addition oi bcripture 
Readers and City Mitsionaries, there i» stdl a ju<it comi^int of epirituaj 
destitution Tet the number of ProteEtant Churches in Lancashire is 1 489 
and the number of mini ters (the clergy and their curates, and iissentmg 
inuii t is) must be about 2 OOO and in hliddlesex there are 896 Brotestunt 
Churoheg with about 1 200 mInl6te^6^, besides the priests for naraemus 
Jews and the very numeroua Romuh priests for the Foman Catholics 
and these have all the aids which hundr ds and thousands oi lay Christianti 
rail afford them The county ot Perth the largest in SLCtlnnd contains a 
rathei larger area than Burdwan namely 2 o88 square miles but its popu 
lation iQ 18ul was not nearly me t nth the population of Burdwan it 
was onlv 1 39 190 per&ons For thise there were provided about 160 
Protestant mmistera of the Go pel Let us think of iaeta like these and 
ihfn think of Burdwan with nearly two millions oi people, and only thrtc 
Misaionaries and nme iiative Catechists ' 

But it may be alleged that it is not fair to estimate the 
destitution of a heathen country by the standard of Christian 
lauds, and further, that lu the times of the Apostles and the 
pqlnoy dayrs of the “ Society of Jesus ’ glorious conquests of a 
spiritual kind were achieved against greater odds than at pre- 
sent obtain m Bengal confess we do not see why it 19 

unfair to institute a comparison in the matter before us between 
heathen and Christian countries The object to be effected in 
both sortta of countries is exactly the same — the conversion of 
souls to God The conversion of a soul to God (so far as 
human instrumentality is concerned, for the Holy Spirit alone 
u the efficient cause of regeneration) the conversion of a soul 
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to God in a CbrisUan coantry, cannot be, as such, a work of 
greater difficult} than it 19 in a heathen country it may be 
humanly speaking, easier but certainly not more difficuIU We 
say eahier for m a Christian country a parish minister 
has the ad\ antage (not to mention other things) of a profession 
of Christianity among his paritahioners , "whereas m a heathen 
country a Missionary has not only to impart to his hearers the 
elements of Christian trutli, but to dislodge frdln their minde 
the precoDcened notions of a false faith as well as to combat 
hosts of deep rooted prejudice Agreeably to tins principle, 
"we should sav that if a minister in a Christian country were 
equal to the ta^^k of providing spiritual instruction for a thou- 
sand persons, a Missionary in a heathen land would be capable 
of instructing a much less number So that the comparison 
our author institutes between Christian and heathen countries 
IS, to say the least in no waj disadvantageous to the former 

The case of the Apostles is not to the point Those first 
piopagators of our holy faith, were endowed with miraculous 
powers They performed miracles wherever they went and 
it those miracles did not convert the sonis of those who wit 
nessed them they served at any rate in most cases, to arrest 
thought, to ^cite enquiry and to produce a latent conviction 
in their minds, that the pertormers of those superhuman works 
must have the commission of heaven Were the Missionaries 
of Bengal possessed of miraculous powers, the churches of 
Britain would not have been troubled with appeals hkc the 
one we are reviewing 

As for the Jesuits, it would be well not to adduce their «as0 
in connection with the sufijpct in hand For who does not 
know of the nefarious methods to which thej had recourse for 
the conversion, if such it can be called, of tlie heathen to 
whom they weie sent? "Who does not know of their perver- 
sions of the Gospel to suit the taste of the heathen and the 
Maliometan — of theip pious frauds — of their Ivmg wonders— 
of the infamous character of many of their converts — and of 
the fact that many more of those alleged converts existed only 
on paper ? 

The inadequacy of Mi'oionary agency will also appear 
manifest it we think of the magnitude of opposiQon against 
which the Bengal Missionaries have to contend In estimating 
the amount ol force lequisite to capture a stronghold we take 
into consideration not only the number of the garrison but the 
strength of its fortifications If the garrison be of a limited 
number or if the battlements be weak, or both, the fort }i0ld3 
an easy prey , but if the garrison be numerous and capable 
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of being reinforced to an inde6nite extent, or if the fortifiea 
ttous be formidable or if both tliese conditions obtain, aa in the 
cai>e of Sebastopol, we eay not the stronghold is impregnable, 
but Its capture must be a work of long time and great labour 
Applying this to the case in hand not only is there a dispropor 
tion between the number of Missionaries and the number of 
the people whom, under God they are to convert, but the 
difficulties winch these dispropor tiouately few Missionaries have 
to surmount, are most formidable Not to speak of the de- 
pravity of morals, which is a very great obstacle to the recep 
tton ol truth but which is not conhned to Bengal alone the 
system of religion prolessed by the major part of the inhabi 
tants of Bengal is a source of mighty opposition to the bene 
ficent operations of the Gospel Missionary As we have 
already devoted one Article m this Number to the consideration 
of Hinduism we cannot affoid here to speak largely of its 
pernicious influence and the farm grasp it has of it'i votaries 
Suffice It to say that no form of faUe religion ever exercised so 
powerful an influence on its adherents — no system of heathen 
ism ever boasted of so high an antiquity — no religion ever 
made saeh ample provision for all clajjses of men For the 
vulgar It has gorgeous ntes and imposing ceremo^^s for the 
philosophical and the cultivated it has a sj stein of absolute 
monotheism for the sentiment il and poetical it has a trans 
cendental pantheism For the sensual and the worldly it has 
the carnal delights of Indra s heaven and to the contemplative 
It holds out the prospect ol absorption into the essence of the 
Supreme Divinity Potent or rather omnipotent is the magical 
influence which it exercises upon the Hindu It haunts him 
by day and by night it regulates his every practice modifies 
bis every thought, and moulds his every feeling It is no 
small achievement to disentangle a Hindu from the folds of this 
h\dra of a superstition The institution of caste too, with 
its absurd restrictions and its pernicious consequences pre 
bents no little opposition, indeed it is felt by every Bengal 
Missionary to be the greatest obstacle to his benevolent exer- 
tions Thus does no other country, perhaps in the ‘ wide 
wide world exhibit so deadly an antagonism to the progress 
of Chnstianity And hence to ensure the establishment of the 
Gospel in this land, so far as human means are concerned, the 
Churches of Britain, of America, and of Germany too, must 
make great exertions, and largely mcrease the number of the 
heralds of the Croas 

But if the op|)03ition be so great, say the cold hearted and 
the faithless why not, like the Abhd Dubois, pronounce the 
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Hmdu n neon vert Jble, and gire np tbe contest Give np the 
contest I One might as well couneel the Allies in the Crimea to 
raise the siege of Sebastopol How can Bntish Christians give 
up the spiritual conquest of Bengal ? How cau they see millions 
of their fellow subjects grovel m the mire of sm and supersti 
tion, without helping them to get out of it? How can they 
as lionest men, leave unliquidated that immense debt of obliga 
tion which they owe to a country whose fields thef have ravaged, 
and with whose spoils they have garnished the fabric of their 
greatness ^ How can they — how dare they be unfuithfol to 
that august cause which God has put into then hands ^ 

But the Hindu is not unconvertible lliere has been joy 
in heaven over many a repentant and believing Hmdu ]Nei 
ther 13 the contest hopeless The labours of the Missionaries 
for the last fifty years have produced great changes in Bengal 
The circulation of thousands of copies of the benptures Chris 
tian tracts and books and tlie pleaching of the Gospel m 
bazars, in market places and the fields have deposited a Urge 
amount of evangelic truth m the general heart of the com 
munitv The noble Missionarv institutions some of which 
contain nearly fifteen hundred pupils, ba\e impaited Chnstiau 
instruction ^ tens of thousands and have in various ways 
shed salutary influence on society m Bengal feeculai edina 
tion IS making marked progress and refining the sentiments 
and humanizing the manners of the people Railways the 
Electric Telegraph and other material improvements have 
been productive of beneficial consequences The Press 
too, both English and \ emaciilar is actively engaged, and is 
making on the whole, a move in the right direction 411 these 
causes have concurred to make wholesome changes m the coun- 
try Hinduism, though mighty even in its decline is tottenng on 
its basis The system of caste is daily relaxing its fetters The 
priesthood are evidently losing their dreaded authority Some 
of the most horrid customs of the country, like Sail infanticide 
and human sacrifice" have been put down by the strong hand 
of British authority and others are awaiting its interference 
Female education is making silent progress The prohibition 
of Hindu widows to marry again and other kindred institutions 
are rousing the indignation of the thoughtful and the educated 
Ten thousand prejudices are being dissipated And the religion 
of JeeuB with its tn-coloured banner of “ glory to God in tlie 
liighest on earth peace and good will to the children of men 
IS attracting the attention of the millions of Bengal Our 
author thus speaks of these signs of coming good — 

In this country notwithstanding all deficiencicB and short codudot 
I am persuaded that thert, has been decided and remarkable progress In 
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all the places ’where the Missions are known the con’^ction has been grow 
mg that Chnetiamty -wiil prcvaiL Thca-e haa been indeed a long courao 
of tnal and diacouragemcnt there have been few things to kindle enthu 
81 asm among the tnenda of Misairms at home but from the lime when 
the illuatnous band of Serampore began their memorable labours to tie 
present time, there has been a breaking down of Brahmanism and now 
the blight of God is on it, and it is waning and fading away Already much 
IS known by the people though it may not be well considered al 
ready much is |^eard, though all may not be yet fully understood 
and vague convictions recpecting the Gospel ore gradually acijuiring 
distinct and definite forms and soon they will produce decided and 
conspicuoTiB results The eyes of them that flee shall not bo dim 
and the ears of them that hear shall hearken (Lai ah XXXH 
3 ) The Hindu mmd ig greatly perverted and corrupted vet it is, 
neverthelesB in a measure prepared The ideas of an incarnation of the 
Deity of a Triune Jehovah, and of atonements ior sip are already par 
tially receryed by the Hindus And the Mubeulmans are drooping under 
the decav of their political power and the ceBsation of their military 
ardour Education is uprooting ancient prejudiics and enperstitiong and 
I would tarn hope that the da^ la near at hand when there will be sue h 
an out pouring of divine grace as tviII vivify the dormant convictions of 
those who now appear to be baiting between two opimms, and are almost 
persuaded to become Thnstiaos Changes, great changes, have already 
taken place e\cii m the period of my own residence I have sein and 
known them But the si^ns of luhnitoly mightier changes ore apparent 
all around ani India, aa the young of the present generation come for 
ward mto action will lead the vanguard of Christianity i% Asia- In the 
very centre of this vast continent — commandmg the seaa — bordering on 
China on the. one Bide, and on Persia on the otherr, — ^under the only 
powerful Government m the East — with a hundred and filty miliions of 
people — India may and very probably is destined to mfluem e aJl the 
neighbouring nations and to share with England and the IJnitc'd States the 
trade and the power of the world m the days when the righteous judge 
menta of Cod ar o falling on the oH K Oman earth and ovenvhehrung tho 
countries ot the Pi^iacy There is nothing in India to withstand the pro 
gress of Christianity Hinduism is effete —even civilization by itseli 
would overthrow a system m which so much lollv, and so much corruption 
join together to deify a heartlesg and sensual pneflt hood The idols are 
already a shame and also a reproach and the Brahmans are conscious that 
their supremacy is doomed ^ere is neither political power nor popu 
lar enthusiasm, now to uphold their ascendancy th v trust Bimply to 
thi. continuance of delusions, which are becoming less and lu,s prevalent 
Lverv hour That which is required of Chriitians is such earnest love 
and faith suck a manifpstation of personal zeal and imch patient hut fer 
vent prayer, M will renew the exhibition of primitive Chnstianity and 
bring with it copious effusions of tbe life giving spirit 

Though some of the statements m the above extract certamlj 
require qualification, they are subataDtiallv correct. There are 
abundant signs of coming good and it is high time for the 
Chnstian Church to be up and doing Let but tbe Churches 
of Britain be roused from their lethargy — let them but be 
airakened to a due seose of their responsibdities and their ob 
— let them but gird up their loins and double their 
diligence — let them bat send us here Missionaries of stout 
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iiearts firm faith, and stTonff minds and these not in units but 
in tens and hundreds — and let measures be taken to turn the 
natives of the country into active preachers of the Gospel — - 
let all this be done, and Bengal, and with it all India, shall soon 
be the Lord s 

Having thus very briefly considered what may be called the 
argument of the book, we now proceed to nresent to our 
readers a few specimens of the good things it contains 

Amongst the inhabitants of the Bengal Presidency none 
are so littlo known as the rude races that pass under the 
general name of aboriginal tribes Dwelling in tracts of land 
abounding m rocky eminences and extensi\ e forests sunk in 
the depths of primeval barbarism and destitute of those mate 
rial goods which allure the greedy adventurer, they ha\e not 
attracted public atteution and their existence has been almost 
Ignored Yet they are by no means an nniiiterebting class 
It 19 generally beheved that m dajsgoneby tbej' were tho 
only inhabitants of the count) y that they were dispossessed 
of their native plains by a stronger and more polished people 
who came from the north, and that they were forced to seek 
shelter in the woods and rocks of the surrounding regions 
Their simple habits and unpolished manners, in the midst of 
encompassing civilization, are objects of rational curiosity 
wliile their unsophisticated minds and tlieir freedom from the 
baneful effects of a fnlly organized superstition, invest them 
in a Ml sionary point of view with no ordinary interest bor 
the following description of the South Western Frontier 
Agency and ot its inhabitants, our author is indebted to Major 
Hannyngton, “ who has long been distinguished as one of the 
most able public servants in the territory 

The South Western Frontier Agency is bounded on the east bv Bengal, 
on the north by Behar, and on the south by Onsaa IteoutAma portions of 
each of these provinces, and has an area of about 44,000 square nulea, 
with a population that may exceed four milhonB 

This extensive district is parcelled mto six divisiona 

1 The Hazanbagh division which includes Ramgurh 

2 The Lohurdugga division which includes Chota Nagpore 

3 The ilaunbhoom division , which mcludes Fachete 

4 The Smgbhooni divibion 

fi The bumbhulpore division 

6 The Tributary States ot tnrgooja, &c 

All these places may be readily tound m the ordinary maps taking 
as a point ot reference Hazaribagh m 24 North latitude and 3* vV eat from 
Calcutta. 

Within these wide lunits, many varieties of climate and of physical as 
pect exist. Here are mountains covered with toreate, otbss clothed uplands, 
epriog watered valhes, and low alluvial lands ftrtiliied ly tropical 

y Y 
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ruBB H«re oe ra Sii^xtjt, ar« ^rinier frostfl ^ uid li«re, m m Buiabhulpore, 
heat that ifl ftt all bcmodb oppressive. 

For the most part the appearenca of the ccrantry ib beautiful pictures * 
qae groups ofhiUB, deep groves, clear and rocky streama, aU thinm that are 
gracefal m landscape in varrijig sacoeesion, meet and oharm the eye at 
every turn The products of the country are manifold Of metals, gold, 
copper and iron ot preoioue stones the diamond And here are the 
ample coal delds from which unlimited euppliea will, in time to come 
be drawn Thsj^ agticnltural produce at present consists chiefly of nee 
and of seeds cootaimng oif hut the soil is generally fertile and 
capable of neldmg every kind of cereal crop Recent experiments 
have also shown that coflfee of the finest kind may be grown on 
the newly cleared lands and the tea plant though not cultivated 
for any practical purpose, flourishes The greatest obstacle to the exten 
Binn of agriculture is the want of roads fcven now large quantities of 
gram are earned on bn Hocks to the North Western Srovmces and were 
hertermeauB ot transport available the eupplies aflonled by this district 
would be a valuable a Idition to the external markets 

The Hazaribagh division is hiUy and has much uncultivated land. 
On the Eastern border 18 mount Sikhar better known as Panenath, the 
resort of Jam pHifrjins The inhabitants arp chiefly Hindus and their 
language is Hmdce Sometimes a village of Santols may be seen among 
the dense jungles This remarkable tribe has probably the same ongm 
as the Mundos and Singbhoom Coles, their language having many words 
in common The bautxl chooses an eligible site cltrars the land, cultivates 
it for a few years and then quietly removes to go through the same 
course m another place "Ihese men reverence the tiger swear on a hit oi 
hia itfin and generally speak truth They are found m many parts of the 
agency snd m Cuttack 

Chota Nagpore is a table land elevated 2 000 feet above the sea. The 
people are divided into vanoiia classes as Urans, Moondns &c They are 
without distinction commoaly supposed to be the aboriginals of this part 
of India, a Buppoeiti jn to which the Uran traditions give no support 
They believe that they came from the North, and found the Moondas m 
possession of the country Both races, from wherever sprung are active 
and intelligent Under the name of Dhangurs or Hill coolies they are 
known m various distant parts of the world At Calcutta they are looked 
on as mere beasts of burden Y et they are men of a fine stamp 

The Maunbhoom division is on the plateau just above the alluTial 
plains of Eower Benjjal The people are Hmdus, and their language is 
^ngali 

The bmgbhoom division has much Jthe same aspect as that of Mann 
bhoom, but the people are very difl'erent These are the Lurtra Coles who 
call themsfllves Hos They eat cow s flesh and are much addicted to the 
use of ^irituouB liquors It is supposed that they have the same origin 
E3 the l^^pore Moondas 

In the Sombbulpore division the people are chiefly Hindus and the 
prevalent language is Oona, 

The Tributary States arc under native rule Little is known of the 
people who inhabit them In the extreme south the Mena sacrifice m 
which human victims were offered was m very recent times supposed to 
have been practised. And it u a fact that in the mountain tracts of Sir 
gooja and Palamou, there are tribes that ecarcely ever descend to the 
pAayifl, ot hold any mtercourse with the low landero. One or two Bpecimena 
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only of these have l>eeii seen by Etiropeans such peojile not m- 
deM numerous but they do ea:i§t 

Any minute deeeripUcm of the manners and religion of the tribe* 
above imperfectly indicated, would within moderate lunite be impractica- 
ble Atnonff the Hindus to use their own sa^ng, some name Kam, and 
some name Han. [heir divisions are endless Other tnbes worship 
the son, besides a multitude oi demons to- whom sacrifices are offered 
on every high hiU and under every green tree That gross im 
morality prevails among ail dasaes need not be toid Ot crimes 
that tall under the ma^trate s notice it can SLarcely be said that 
they are worse than those reported in more civilized countries 
Perhaps there is here less regard for life Murder is often com- 
mitted on trivial causes Disputes about land lead to bloody frays. 
The heliel in witchcraft la universal and this has Bometimes produced 
tragical consequences Otherwise the moral depravity cf the people la 
undoubtedly CTeat Its extent, no pen caji disclose. But the greater 
the moral darKoesa, the greater is the need ot Gospel light Advocating 
thex.ause of the heathen in India generally and urging the claiins ot all, 
I — to speak of particular classes is unnecessary but it may be proper to 
mention that the Cedes of Chota Ifagpore appear willing to receive the 
Gospel And among them, thanks be to God, the first hruits have already^ 
been gathered. 

For the gratiffeation of our readers we subjoin a more de- 
tailed description of that singular people the bantals, to whom 
allusion 13 made in the above extract 

Now that the railway is opemng a ready means of comma tujft^oa 
^jnto the heart of the Santa! country to the north west, iC would sodfl not 
an inappropriate tune to draw attention to this numerous and interesting 
race of hdl men m the hope that they may not be among the last to 
derive benefit from this wonderful improvement of modem times Be 
ginning with the Moharbanjo, m Orissa, as their southern boundary the 
bantals abound more or less through the tributary mehals, lymg west ot 
Balasore Jelksore Midnyiore Bancoorah, Beeibhoom, EajmAal and 
thence westward through ^agalpore and Monghyr in Behar mcluding a 
territory not less thaji 400 milea m extent, north and south. How far 
they extend to the west, it is not eosv to say Thev appear to have enter 
ed Onssa from the north, but at what period is unknown That they are 
one and the same race speaking a common language, there is abundant 
evidence to show * * « 

* * * In Onssa, the San tab are a hardy industrious people generally 
short stout, robust of broad features with verv dark complexion and 
hair somewhat curlv They are particularly mdd and placable of a very 
social turn, especially with persons speaking their language While on 
the one hand, the Santab are less cringmg and compbinentaiy to toreign 
ers than their Hindu neighbours they arc on the other decidedly more 
civil and courteous among themselves and more hospitable to strangers 
No sooner does a visitor approach the door of a Santal house than he is 
offered a seat generally the p&rkom or rude cot — numbers of which are 
usually seen out side the Louse. Both in their labours and amu3cmeiil+; 
there is a far greater mingling of the sexes than among respectable 
Hindus nor is this without its legitimate influence on their manners and 
customs True, the Santal wife may not presume to take her food in 
company with her husband , but she is allowed a brge share of influence 
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m all the domestic artangements aad the getwral b^ann^ of the men to- 
wards the women is mi^ more respeetJfuJ, kmd and concihetoij than is 
seen among orthodox Hindua. Santal women are iVank and open ready 
to converse even with atrangera bemg happily destitute of that aqueamish- 
nesa ao general among moat eastern females The rites of hospitality 
are usually Mrfonned by tiie wi*e, and often with a scruptilouBiiefls and 
kindliness oi manner which would do credit to an enlightened house-keeper 
The bantals are noted for their large families Their Tillages swarm 
with troops of bi^y children, generally seen in a state of nudity, or but 
Terr Bbghtly remoTed there from ♦ » • 

There caa be little doubt of the Sanials being aborigines of the 
country Their traditions, though very much mixed up with the my- 
thology of the Hindus, mark them as a distinct race. According to them, 
the first homoQ pair a brother and sister whom they call Pilchu hanam, 
and Pilchu bru^i, sprung from duck s eggs, and were brought into the 
marriage relation under the mfluenoe of Aoniha Li^a, or S^ang Bum, 
one of the gods and not unhkely the same aa Siva (A* Mahadev oi the 
Hindus A few traces of the Mosaic history are to be met with m these 
traditions suob for instance, as the oi^nal nakedness of onr first parents 
a supply of clothing subsequently being furnished them by the gods the 
dispersion of mankind together with some faint allosioas to a general 
deluge The division of the Santal a into clans or tribes is not wholly unlike 
that oi the aouent Israelites All eat and aasociato freely together there 
bemg neither high nor low castes among them They are however m this 
part of the country a caste by themselves and with the sinrfe exception ot 
the Knimbis — a tribe very like the Ssntals, and often finind living in the 
same village, — refuse food cooked by any except their own people As to 
inte^jfpiarrjages a Santal is not allowed to marry m his own dan but 
most seek a wife from another tribe. The exact number d* tribes is 
not known • * • 


The Santal a mveterate fondness for strong drink is a great evH Such 
as lb la, however it is a part of his religion and ifl likely to stand or fall 
with It They lay claim to divine authority for the preparation and use of 
the handia^ and no important ceremony whether festive, matrimonial, or 
religious, can be duly celebrated in the absence of this favourite uni- 
TOT^ beverage It is a very simple fermented preparatiom from the 
rice, and, taken m moderation, seldom intoxicates. But moderation in 
the use of stimulants, is not a common virtue amongst the Santals, 
any more than it is amongst many people much better instructed They 
are especially fond of sitting by their pota of kandw drinking and gossip 
mg the whole day during which, a hard drinker manages to dispose of 
several gallons 1 Distillea spirits of any and every kind never come a,miaa 
to a Santal though at present, their high price operates as a salutary 
check to indulgence 

The Saotala are an ap-icultnral people, and when not grievously op 
pressed by their petty Hindu rulers, as is generally the case m Orissa, of 
ten acquire a respectable competence They appear to have a decided 
preference for the new and jungly parts of the country and are rarely 
Tound in the vicinity of large towns They very seWom engage as ser 
vants, — though a few have been known to go as eooltea to the Mauritius — 
apparently preferring the wild freedom of a forest life before the luxuries 
of the City if these are to be purchased at the expense of servitude 
During the dry season, they aremneh engaged in the preparation and sale 
of timber fire wood, charcoal leaves gums and otner crude materials 
the jungle Parties of men, women and children may often be seen. 
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of ft Tnoming bendmgf their firm elastic steps towards a market, fen m3es 
distant, in order to barter tbeir loads of wo^ leaves, Jkc^ for a few simple 
necessanea — it maj be for plain nee A strong man usually obtains from 
four to SIX pice — seldom two annas — (^three pence) for his load of wood , 
women and children less, m proportion — often not more than a single 
pice LitUe girls not more th^ eight or ten years old, often accompany 
these trading parties with onlv a rag of clothmg about their loms while 
they walk along under their burdens straight aa an arrow and nimble as a 
deer They are usnally m a very cheertul mood either afnging or talking 
and laughing as they go ^ 

Unlike the Hindus the Bantals appear never to use their bullocks aa 
beasts ot burden , but scruple not to yoke cows as well as oxen to the 
plough and cart a practice for which they are much despised by their 
neitjhbours the Hindus Buffaloes are much used by them m the cultiva 
tion ot tbeir lands bheep goats pigs and hens usually a^und in 
a Santal village Cock fighting is a very favourite amusement, and often 
carried to great extent 

The Santala both male and female, are exce-sively fond of music 
and danciDg one can hardly pass an evening when the weather is fair 
near one of their vdlagea and not hear the file and drum. * * 

It IS to be hoped that tliesp inferesting people will soon 
engage the attention alike of tlie Government and of Mis 
aionary Societies For the eduration of the Bengalis at least 
lor the higher classes of the Bengalis tlie Government has 
estabhslied schools and colleges It has protided means of 
instruction for tliose who have already partaken of /lome 
of the benefits of civilization hut it has left the uncivilized 
and the ignorant to grope in their native darkness It has 
cared for the nch and the partially enlightened but it has left 
the poor and the wholly ignorant to shift for themselves 
M hile English and vernacular schools are rising fast, and 
inspectors and sub inspectors are being appointed foi inci easing 
the efficiency of education, in such highly favoured districts as 
Burdwan Hooghly, and Nuddea the barbarous inhubitant* of 
Chota ^agpore and BliaguJpore are left to the tender mercies 
of a debasing ignorance We are by no means jealous of the 
establishment ot schools m the above mentioned distiicts We 
could wish that their number were increased a hundred fold 
But what we plead for is that in making provibion for the loss 
necessitous the case of the more necessitous be not forgotten 
We fondly cherish the hope that under the new arrangements 
of the education department the case of the Santals and other 
aboriginal tribes will be taken into consideration^ that the 
policy of Lord Dalhousie in providing instruction for the wild 
natives of the Cossia lulls will be liberally earned out and that 
the noble education de«‘patcb of the Court of Directors which 
aims at the enlightenment of the entire population of India 
Will not remain a dead letter Missionary Societies, too, should 
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direct greater attention to the Christianization of these tribes 
than they have hitherto done. Who can tell but that by the 
blessing of the Almighty the labours of Missionaries may be 
crown^ With bettei success among those children of nature 
than amongst a sophisticated and pnest ridden people ? 

As a sample of the sort of luformation which the book affords 
of every part of the Bengal Preadency we annex the following 
account of theMDoasia bills furnished to our author by the Re? 
Mr Lewis of Cherrapoonjee — 

The tract of raountsm territory inliabitecl by the IChaaias la described 
in Pemberton a Report on the Eastern Frontier iia bordering on Cachar 
to the east the zillab of Sylhet to the south the Garrow Hills to the 
irest and the valley of Assam to the North —and as forming an irregn 
lar paraUelogram, the length of which, from North to South may be as 
aumed at about 70 miles and its average breadth at 30 giving an area of 
about 8 500 square imlea And this tract may be correray considered as 
Khasia Proper Joining to this, is the tract also of mountain territory, 
called Jjntea the capital town of which is J-vuteapore, at the foot ot the 
bills to the east, as the town of bylhet is on the plams to the south con 
tiguous to the hiUa ot Ehaam Proper This territory borders also upon 
Cachar and extends along the whole hue from Assam to the plains of Syl 
het It is estimated to contain an area of about 3,8o0 square miles, and 
consists of three principal diviaions The Jynten country became annexed 
to the British territories m 1835 

PBTBICai. ASPECTS 

The slopes on bH sides are extensive and closely wooded tracts As 
viewed from the plains below they appear to the gratified observer as 
Bprmginc up almist perpendicularly to an elevation of about 6 000 feet 
tiion^ they rise and stretch upwards by a buc< ession of gentle undid a 
tiona They are boldly sectioned from the plains on all sides up to a li 
mi ting point m the interior of the Hills, by numerous valleys ot a most 
magnificent and romantic appearance At these limiting points the geologi 
c&I composition of the fulls can beexainined,owjag to large masses frequently 
becoming detached dur^g the terrific rams ot the south west monsoon 
these fall down to the immense deep below with a deafening noise leaving 
the various strata of the roefcs quite bare — cut os it it were by an immense 
scalpel — literally in a perpendicular form Among other objects worthy 
of notice, the T alleye are ornamented by nature with numerous cataracts 
the most celebrated of which is one, where the crystal stream makes a 
noble unbroken perpendicular descent of 1 000 feet upon the rocky masses 
below Here also are caves and curiously constructed native bridges 
among which are living Caoutchouc Tree bridges used by the natives 
durmg the south west monsoon, to escape from the foaming mountain 
torrents. The tounst, having paeaed the linuts of these Btupenikius valleys 
comes suddenly on a Inud of table land which embraces all the hilly tract 
between the southern plains and those on the north, and ol course those 
on the other pomts as well This tract mav be termed the central portion 
and is Buppos^ to contain an area of 2 340 square nulea the elevation of 
which IS supposed also to be quite as high as the country aboat Cherra, 
VIE between 4 or 5 000 feet rhia portion is very^ thinly inhabited The 
sod m most parts is very poor and consequently, is almost an entire waste, 
an^r in general covered with short herbage, and scanty vegetation There 
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II a mountam-fltreainj^ called the Boga Pani, which flows from north west 
to south ea8t> and thoa naturally divjdea thia central tract into two por 
tions The Northern portion consists almost exdnsively of granite 
masses, which protrade through the soil at every step and immenseJy 
large boulders as well as innumerable smaller ones are scattered over 
the Borface ot the country m everjr direction This barren view is how- 
ever considerably relieved by thickly interspersed clumps of trees and 
more extensive woods ot noble fii^^and other trees which crown the 
sniutnits of the numerous knolls and which are scatter^ also over all the 
slopes ot the little hdla, and m the very many wild glens wnd hollows which 
he luxuriantly between them, and give it a most picturesque and beautiful 
appearance, resembling an extensive English park These beautiful 
features of the face of the country increase as the observer approaches 
North eaatwardly to the Jyntea country which poasesses a g^ood soil and la 
consiierabl-v cultivated aided by a few suiihng streams The soil of this 
portion of the hills is not carn^ awav hy the torrents of rain during the 
Bontb west monsoon the clouds having expended themselves on the 
flouthern verge 

POPrCATTOW 

The statements on this subject are very conflicting and contradictorv — 
even those given by authontv — and therelure, are nothy an^ means to bo 
depended upon Indeed, it must be very diffii ult to approximate to anything 
like a correct census (hy the usu^ means) of the population of these hills 
owing to almost insurmountable obstacles, ansing from their depraved social 
habits— the great difficulty of approaching to the position of their vdlages, 
whi( h m many eases, are not seen at aJJ until close by and also la many 
instances lie m scattered po'^itions of six huts here, and twelve there, and 
twenty in another secluded locabty from their deep jealousy and suspicion 
of all innovations and the rite superstitiun with which they fence them 
selves round about on every trivial occasion &c It must be admitted 
to be a veiT difficult task indeed to take a census m these wild and roman 
tic mountalna — tossed up as it were at random by nature and moreover, 
among an uncivdized race of people Difficulties against a corrfici cecHus 
Ore even admitted on the plains However from various conflicting state 
ments beariug m mind at the same time a tew facta connected with the 
actual state of the population tor the past twenty years a tolerable con 
elusion may be come to that (he population of the whole of the bills may 
be assumed at 300 000 The population in the Jyntea country 16 increaji 
ing and such is the case too m the fruitful volleys to the south and west 
Upon this subject it may be stated that it is a very strange tact, and some 
what paradoxical, that these sturdy and generally athletic mountaineers 
do not mcrease m number much more rapidly , for they are excessively 
fond of their off prmg and a female child is estimated Vy them as of much 
more value than a mSe chdd Indeed the whole point of their debasing 
religion — whn h is a low demon worship — bears closely uMa tins very 
matter in which both sexes engage moat ardently In fact, the f males are 
Its very backbone The whole inquiry and the whole efforts of these poor 
people, both m their superstitions and m thair other vocations^ — in wnich 
the females are more laborious thau the men — through the whole of their 
v ain and miserable lives ore to provide the necessary sacnfices and other 
materials m order to appease tneir many demon deities to consnlt their 
oracles to implore them to increase their offspring and ultimately to roul 
tiply abundantly their respective tribes between whom there is naturally 
a not Tivalbhip in this matter Here, moreover, there are feir of those 
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cause*, which are at active work on the plains and in other pagan conntnea, 
in decimating the populatione It must be deemed, then a rar^ming fact 
that the population of these hilb is found to be so small Epidemics are 
not 80 frequent and not near so fearful as on the plama Sporadic diaeasei 
are numeroufl among the populatioB which prove fatal in verr many oasee 
The ebief eanse, which so lamentably checks their prospentv m every sense 
arises rigorously firom their degrading superatitimi (jn this account, they 
are hlthy in the eTtreme, sordid wivkll its accompanying corrupting vices 
and stoically mdi|ferent to every real good and improvement In short, it 
painfully degrade its ardent voUries physically socially and morally ' 

We are confident our readers will give us their best thanks 
for inserting the following rich morceau 

Ab to caste, peikapa the aevereat blow it ever received in Calcutta, was 
from Lord Hastings At the time of his arrival there were as there are 
now many people from Orissa who had come to act as servants Their 
number is now estimated at 20 000 and they are employed chiefly as house 
and palanquin bearers Lord Hastmgs had one ot them for hiB head 
bearer end there were many more in the Government House. They were 
all superstitious to the last degree Thov could not be persuaded at farst 
to pull a punkah ov r a dinner table if there were meat on it, and would 
not unless there were a baam of hot water there and then the pulling of 
the punkah w IS uulerstood to be designed to cool it’ On one o< caaion 
Lord Hastings having washed his hands ordered the bearer to throw away 
the wat\,r He refused — to tom h the wash hand basin with dirty water 
would, as he thought, have caused the forteiturc of caste but Lord Hast 
jngg well knew that even Hinduism did not aanctim this degree of absur 
(litT and therefore he was firm He ordered that the water should remain 
and that if tlic bearer did not throw it away in a certam number of daja 
the whole body of Onya bearers m the C overnment House should be 
d seharged The tale soon spread The bearers assembled in crowds cu 
the plain, and disru sed the matter for two or three days Eventually it 
w:^ agreed that the water might be thrown away and the whole body of 
Oriyaa m Calcutta learned a lesson which has never smee been forgotten 

lliougli Missions are supported by not a few pious laymen 
in the country yet is to be lamented that by far the great 
majority of Kcropean residents in India and especially those 
of the higher classes are woefully indifferent to them Let 
such ponder the following earnest and well considered eitpos 
lulation of our estimable author 

There are many who pride thcmBelves on a superior wiadom, which 
elevates them far above all concern tor sucli triflea as the evangelization of 
the world, Bible Societies and Chriatian Missions, are m their judgment 
the efforts of deluded enthuBiastfi They are so busy with such wonderful 
matters as the party tactics of this or that political section or some election 
in some corrupt borough, or with some new arrangement of patronage m 
Europe or Asia or they are ao perplexed, and absoi^d with the intricacies 
of diplomacy and studying such delicate creations of human statemanship 
as the b alan ce of powers,” that they have no tune tor any thoughts of the 
spiritual condition of monlund. And thus as Mr Locke says They can 
ton out to themselvea a little Goshen in the intellectual world, where the 
bgbt, M they think, clearly shines, and the day blesses tbenL They hayo 
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a prptty traffic m tlieu; own creek, and they arc dextcroiu managere of the 
producta of that corner bat they will not venture out into the great ocean 
■of knowledge to survey the nehea that othee parts are stored with , bat 
admire the plenty and sufficienoy of their own raot which contains, as they 
julge, all that is desirable m the uiuverac Tnev ignore the influence on 
maltitudes of the pulpit eloquence of men like Eowland Hdl, and -will 
only acknowledge a Chalmers to be an influence, because he writes on the 
Poor Laws or a Wilberforce because' he has a seat in Parliament AH 
such institutiona as City Missions and Ra,^ed Schools, must attain to 
popularity betore they will notice them, and then if tBe effects of such 
m^mery surprise them they never thmL, that, peradventuxe, those who 
established them were wiser men than themselves Or it may be that 
Missions ore disregarded by another class They ore so absorbed with the 
pleasures of time, so occupied with trifles and Missions are so vulgar and 
uninteresting that they can aflbrd neither attention nor sympathy tor them 
and 30 from year to year from season to season there w the constant 
round and whirl oi excitement and gaiety \ ive la bagatelle ' Pleasure 
parties ot all kinds, — vanities accompanied and iollowed W vexation of 
spirit,— revelriea and sneh like" — fill up their time They have no 
leisure for serious thought, but ore conscious of an increasing disrelish for 
e\ erything more weighty than scandal and a novel Thus tho heart ot 
fools teecU on foolisoness Thus the butterflies ot fashion contrive to 
waste their lives Such a thing as self demal, and all serious refleebon, 
appear to be torgotten Gay dreamers of gay dreams " they flaunt along, 
dreading to look forward, and smking yearly lower and lower in the 
estimation of a rising generation, which js gradoaUy taking their places 
and often showing them by a more thoughtful conduct, a more excellent 
way Ala that such should 1 e the course ot reasonable bem^a any where 
above all here, where responsibihtiea nf a speend kind press heavily on all 
who prolew and c^l themaelrca Christians I 

Immortal were we or else mortal qoiti* 

I leas would blame this ernmnol delight 
Bat since the gay assembly s gayeet room 
Is but an upper story to flome tomb 
Methiuks we need not our short beings shun. 

And, thought to fly consent to be undone — 

We need not buy our rain with our crime 
And give eternity to murder tune 

And just BO with the low grovellmg habit of others, intent o* personal 
advantOtpO, — wealth, rank, and lame It is a miserable thing to see men 

Lying to themselve with an unthankful spirit, in the full tide of pros 
penty lor such mar to live here in India to have the power to aid, 
and yet to refuse their aid to hold aloof through petty selMhueas from 
every enterprise ot religion and philanthropy or t> dole out their asais 
tance with a reluctant hand — is a course of existence more lamentable (it 
that he possible) even than the Lfe of the heartless rotaries of pleasure 
But the cause of Chriat m India has experience 1 the oppositijn of all 
these classes, and it has been almost fatally effectual For the contradict 
tion of the lives of professing Christians to tho doctrines proclaimed by 
the Mission ariea has been palpable To this day there are not many 
who even pretend t? do all they can Some go so tar as to patronize 
Missions in a condescending wav some co operate for a time and 
then faint and grow weary some assist m India, and then return 
home to their w^thy retiremente, and atraightwav forget this Ian I ot 
their early mercies, gome ha'Je no pubhc spirit at all, but from first 
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to last pant after the dost of the earth on the head of the poor ‘ 

( Amos u 7 ) and on living with their hoardings, till the awfal 
gammons comes. Thou I*od[ I this night thy soul shall bp required of 
thee ” (Luke iu 20 ) But a better daj I trust, is coming , — a da> 
when the influence of an improved Bysteiu of education in Europe and 
America wiU generally affect more and more the new arising generation 
and when the manliest effects, and importance, of Christian Missions, will 
compel men to pause and consider At present however the reigu 
of indifference i% many places contmues undisturbed and Missions are 
sometimes earned on without the slightest local co operation or sympathy 
or they are allowed to languish, without a single effort to extend 
or revive them 

1 he above extracts scarcely give an adequate idea of the 
merits of Mr W ylie s book and of the varied information ifc 
contains We cordially recommend it to all classes of our 
Indian readers and especially to the Churches of Britain and 
America We have scarcely any doubt that the book will 
do good service to the cause oi Missions It will impart to 
people at home correct ideas of the ph}bical aspects of Bengal 
and the social and moral condition of its inhabitants of the 
immense facilities it affords tor the propagation of Chriftianih 
and of its claims u]ton the pra}er6 the sympathy and libera 
lit^ of the Church of Chiist while its statements will be re 
ceived with that confidence and credit which those of a 
Chribtian layman and philanthropist like Mr Wjlie ‘so justly 
deserve 
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Aqt Vn — The BuTigalovD and ike Tent or a Visit to Ceylon 

By Eduard Sullivan Author of Rambles and Scratnbl^ tn 

Amerxca London, 1854 

Tuerk IB a teclinical pbrase of our craft that we are not 
quite sure that we perfectly understand — the * Philosophy of 
Literature It seems to be an idea entertain ed^y some critics 
that it might be as po&aible, if we only knew how to predict 
the appearance of a iiork on a certain subject, and to tell by 
anticipation how the author and the pnntei and the binder, and 
the book seller will discharge their several functions in its pro 
duction and what number ol copies ^ill be sold bow many of 
them will be read and what efiPect^^ the perusal will produce 
on the mind of eacli reader, as it is possible to predict when 
a solar eclipse will begin and end, at what places on the earth s 
surlace it will be visible and what portion of the solar disk 
will be concealed Foi ourselves we confess that we are not 
quite sure that the solution ot this problem will ever be 
realized nor have we quite made up our minds as to the mag 
mtuJe of the good that would result from the achievement 
To US it appears at all events that so much good as might result 
irora such a philosophy viould depend on the very prosaic 
principle of a correspondence between demand and supplyr 
To us and to most other men it were of little consequence 
to know on what theme the genius of Mr Percy Algernon 
Orlando Byron Jones might choose to vent itself were it not 
for an assumption — which however h not always a legitimate one 
— that several hundreds of other Joneses and Smiths and Robin 
sons and Browns, and Whites and Bfopkmsons may read what 
Mr P 'V O B Jones has written Kow on the ‘ Homo sum 
principle it is neither uninteresting nor unimportant to learn 
what IS the choracteri'stic of the mental tood that our fellow men 
affect It IS thus as a guage of the mental habitudes and appe 
tencie^ and powers ot the reading many that the productions of 
the writing iew acquire a value which does not always intrinsi 
cally belong to them Now, if we may md^e from the fiequency 
with which books, of the class of winch that before us is a 
specimen, issue from the press we must conclude that there 
IS DO small demand for them and from the fact of this de 
mand we might derive several inferences ot which we shall 
mention only two IJie hrst is, that the respectable classes in 
England do not generally go to bed before nine or half past 
nine o clock , and the second that they find considerable clith 
culty jn mamtaming themselves in a state of insomnoIeHce 
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np to tJje staudard boar It is this diffieulty that creates a 
deinand for a class of literature, whose chief characteristic is 
hrtskneas — that is the word that comes nearest to the description 
of It This brisk, literature is not new but we think we itiay 
safely say that Mr Kmgalake has founded a new school and 
that his disciples are the mam manufacturers at the present 
day of the goods so much in demand When we say that a 
hook belongs \o the Eothenio school we couvej a tolerably 
yivid idea to men able to generalize Ibey know at once that 
we speak of a book to whose composition there has gone a 
great deal of miscellaneous information a great deal of clever 
ness m description, «. considerable amount of enthusiasm for 
the words of the classical authors and of the Bible without 
much appreciation of the great human truths that he under 
the words of the one or much yeneration for the Divine 
verities that are conveyed in the language of the other — a happy 
or unhappy ‘ knack of mixing up the manly phraseology 
of an English gentle m an ^ with the slang of the stable boy or 
the London street bov and the grotesque pro'i incialnsm of our 
Trans atlsntic brethren — the power of passing judgment 
With perfect conhdence on subjects respecting which the author 
neither has nor can have any knowledge and the faculty of seem 
ing equally at home ou all subjects ot science in all its branches, 
literature in all its phases religion in all its tonus history lu uU 
its periods fashion m all its frii ohties and sport in all its varieties 
Such, m various degrees and combinations are the chai actenetics 
of the wnters of the Eothen school but we know ot no 
one of them who posses-^es so large a proportion as their rais 
ter of the better class of these qnalities and so small a proper 
tion of the worse The others are, as Lord Bacon hath it of 
the same vein with Mr Kingsloke bat there is far less blood 
in theip veins than in his 

Mr Sullivan belongs to the Eothenic School, and bolds a 
jrespectable place in his form ^ Hw descriptions of persons, 
places and things are lively , his deciRions on all questions of 
science, hterature, rehgiou, morals, politics political economy 
agriculture cookery and aesthetics in general are given forth 
With the air of conscious infallibility His command of slang is 
unlimited, and the mode in which he introduce* it is often so 
grotesque as to be amusing His allusions to classical subjects 
and phrases and his frequent quotations of seutences from the 
Bible all markdiim out os an average, or rather favorable speci 
men of his class 

Intending to give our readers a taste of our author s qualities, 
we know not where we can better begin than at the beginouig 
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Tlie folIoTfin" aceonnt of Point da Galle is graphic enough 
nnd would, to oar thinking be all tJie better were it weeded of 
those slang phrases wbicn probably constitute its chief merit 
m the estimation of its author 

I know of no spot m eithpr hemisphere -where tropical nature indulges 
in more marTellous redundancy than Point de Galle and alter the bub 
dried regions succesBiv el v bnught under the notice ot the overland travk Her 
this luxuriauLO becomes still more remarkable Malt^is less vegetJible 
than Gibraltar Suez more sapless than cither and excepting the Ouais ot 
Cairo and a distant view oi the serpentine vallev of the Ivile there ifl 
actually not a green spot from the Needles to the btruits of Babelmandel 
When after ten drpnry stalling days m the Red Sea the passenger is 
lauded at that culmmating point of leaolation (m this planet, at h ast) the 
Crater of Aden the bias of his mmd as regards the gc rgeous East -will 
have been disturbed the current ot his ima^jination dried up and he will 
probably return to his steamer with the disagreeable conviction that he is 
the victim of misplaced confidence that tropical liaxuannce is a humbug 
and that he and bis companions are the only green things that he is likdy 
to See until he finds his wav back to less husky and more aquerms climee 
I don t suppose any two plai es on the gluoe s surface lilustrate more 
Btronglv than Aden and Puiut de Guile the partiality with which nature 
has distributed her blcssin^^s One might imagine the former to have been 
totally overlooked when vegetation was being servetl out while it b ems 
as though Pan Pales Flora, or Pomona or whoever was entrusted with 
that duty had m a frolicsome spirit it exuberant ^jenerosity emptied the 
cornucopia of vegetation intended fur ft whole continent on the summit 
of the latter It is literally smothered in verdant luxunan e whi h heap 
ed massed j umMc 1 together m ludescnbable profuamn ifl barely restrmii 
e<l within its natural lumta by the envious waves of the opposm^ oreim 
At the entrance ot the harboar arc three or four detaihcd rocks, rn which 
rme cocoa palms have established themselves and there without any n >ar 
ishmcnt apparently but the salt hrmp they fiouiibb an I beir fiuit, and 
remind the scholar ol the Isolated Pock of Chai-vbdL ou who^e crowu 

Palinurus m blank ver e jxieticaliy informed Eneas 
A fig B gieen branches n a 
And shoot a luftv lorcst to the skies 

\fter a TBaiJenue of two cli-ys nt Cafle our aiiihor set off 
for Colombo On the way he experienced some of those 
vicissitudes of fortune which are the heritage of all travellers 
in Ceylon through means of bad roads bad horses bad c li- 
nages and bad diivers His account of a Cingalese “turn 
out ij> graphic 

rravelling doubtless, disabuses one of cortam vul^^^ar narrow minded 
prejudices concerning the invariable use for which certain olyecta are 
mtendod We have an lica m England for instance that the driver of a 
vehicle 18 placed on the box for the purpiac of guiding that vehicle and 
that the reins are placed m his hand to enable him to direct the exertion 
of the horse but such is by no means the cose in re->lon He is there 
merely as a betel chewing expectorating peg m which the roms are 
Buspended but on which he exercises no control he sits immoviLtle 
except osTcgorda the -vvhip hand, which he uses mobt UberaUv, g"iii^ up 
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Lill> or ibrougli very deep ground he nOTer f-ir a moment entertains any 
notion of racing tie hordes that office being undertidten by a miserable 
horse keeper who changes at each stage and sits during the transit either 
on the foot board behind or on the step of the carnage and whether tlio 
> ebicle comes to grief by going up a bank on one aide or down a bank on 
the other or into a tram ot wa^.gons m front, appears to oli whom it most 
nearly concerns, a matter of utter indifference 

In the courae of tins seventy miles journey, our aatlior 
made sundry <ibser\ations on men and things Amongst the 
latter we may instance lus assertion that the cocoauut tree 
always bends towards the sea We have often heard that the 
cocoanut will not grow except within a certain distance of the 
sea but we suspect that the idea is one that has originated m 
Bengal, and is founded on a too narrow mdpction The tree 
is essentially a tropical one and we suspect that its cessation, 
as we proceed ‘upcoiintiv in Bengal, is due to our liaMng 
passed the tropic rather than to our having left the sea too 
far behind us But that the tree has any tendency to incline 
towards the sea, we do not remember to have heard or read 
before Mr Sullivans statement however is very decided 
‘ Ihe invariable tendency (he says) of the cocoanut to bend 
‘ sea waidb is very remarkable on this road , uotwith<itanding 
* the strength and continued prevalence ot the sea breeze at 
‘ least nine tenths of the trees have a most decided inclina 

tion towards the ocean ’ Assuming the fact to be as here 
stated, we presume that it must be accounted for somewhat in 
this way The sea breeze striking constantly on one side of 
tbe tree, dries up and Uaidens the sap veasels on that side 
The oppobite sido therefore grows more rapidly and of course 
tlie tree grows into a curve the concave side being towards the 
sea. * 

The following note on sanitary matteis m Ceylon is not 
without considerable interest 

A large fresh water lagoon of a most green aluny tropical appearance, 
producing m sbondance a lotus of almost t lotoria Regia maguibceiice 
stretches away to tbe back of the tort and around it are situated the 
bongalowfl of mauv of the Colombo merchants The propinquity of this 
lake would, in any other tropical country (in the West Indies certainly) 
be considered as ensunng a considerable amount ot fever to the neigh 
bourhood in tact, I doubt whether any adyantage would be sufficient 
to induce a West Indian to locate m sudi apoBition However Ceylon in 
the matU r of chinate, stands per se and offers a total antithesis as regards 
the healthinesB of certain aifltncts to moat other tropical countries 
Whilst the Yicimty of tanks and lagoons of the most tstid and aguish 
character la perfectly healthy that of riverB la equally deadly This ap 
parent eontrulittion of the usual laws of nature is atcLOunted for bv two 
reasons The tanks are covered with various aquatic plants which by a 
kind Frovidence, are made to serve not only as filterers and purifiers of 
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tlie water itaelt tut (’ren as consumers of a consideratle portion of the 
noxious exhalations that -would othorwise poison the neighbourhood 
The banka of rivers on the contrary aip rite with levers the cause as 
Signed lot it is that during the rainy aeasons they swell to a areat siEe 
and collect the vegetable matter of a large extent ot country but owing 
to the rapidity -with which they tall at the commencement of the dry 
he u son, and the lyinding and mtneate nature ot their course, the streams 
are unable to clear themseli es, and this accumulation is left to decay in 
the bed and inter t the surrounding country Ihere <uKts also another 
reason — the beds of the Ceylon riTcrs are almost mvanably composed 
of sand and the stream, mstealof sweeping down the decomposed vege- 
table matter it holds m its -waters as must bs the case in hard bedded 
rivers penetrates through the sand, leaving the poisonous matter on the 
Burlaee, exposed to the burning rays of the tropic^ sun 

4part from our general confidence m the uniformity of 
nature’s latys and operations, and the natural anticipation that 
the same causes will produce the sirae effects in Cej Ion that 
they do elsewhere we happen to know that such is really the 
case and while people generally seem to imagine that tanks 
are the great polluters, and rivers the great purifiers of the at- 
mosphere, It 13 not unfrequently found that the reverse is the 
case ^ e believe it may be stated as a universal rnle that 
vegetation is never in itselt the caui >0 of unhealthmess in a 
district but that the decay of vegetable matter is uniformly 
so This being the case, it will follow that the growth of plants 
in a tank will not do any injury to the neighbourhood And 
then the decay of aquatic plants cannot produce any great 
amount of mischief Ihey contain very little vegetable fabre, 
in fact, very little except water The decay of such plants in 
tanka can therefore do little injury as the watery portion mixes 
with the water of the tank and tlie earthy portion sinks to the 
bottom and the decay of it gfies on very slowly as long as it 
continues submerged 

But when a tank is dried up or when the earth that hae 
beeu accumulating for years at its bottom, is taken out then 
the case is materially altered Every one in India knows 
the deadly effects that often attend the cleaning out of a tank 
Nearly the same effects would doubtless, attend the drying up 
of a tank from natural evaporation were it to take place after 
an interval of many years But as tanks are either so deep 
that they are never dried m any season, or so shallow that they 
are dried in every ordinary season it will generally hap^n 
*^that only the accumulation of a single year wdl be exposed to 
the Kunshine at a time and this is not likely to produce any 
seriQus results &o much for tanks Then as to rivers it 
certainly is the common idea, that they are the great punfiere 
of the atmosphere of the districts through which they flow 
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Blit it has been frequently noticed that cholera and other 
epidemics often follow the course of a nver It has been 
attempted to account for this, by the supposition that the nvar 
forms ft sort of conducbng channel ftir the malaria We think 
n mijoh more likely that the explanation is to be sought from 
principles similar to those stated by our author, with respect to 
the Cejion rivers — that, iii fact, the malaria is not generated at 
one point and fenveyed along tho course of the river but that 
It 13 generated all along the river through the decay of the 
vegetable matter which it has left on its subsidence after 
periodical or occasional floods Upon the whole we venture to 
be of opinion that neither pure water nor living vegetation, nor 
even vegetation decaying under a considerablo depth of water, 
will give rise to malaria but that the great cause of it is the 
dec'ij of vegetable and annual matter under the action of mois- 
ture the atmosphere and the sunshine 

There is nothing that brings out more distinctly the char- 
acter of the book before us, and confirms more fully the 
statement which we have ventured to hazard, as to the 
purpose which books of Us class are mainly designed to 
serve — that namely of keeping llieir readers awake till the 
conventional hour of retirement— than tlia prommence that 
is given to the authors pony Of all the readers into whose 
hands this volume may tall how can there by possibility, 
be one to whom it can be of the smallest moment to know tlie 
doings of this Vixenish brute ? Mr Sullivan knew perfectly 
well that there was not one of his expected readers who had 
any good reason to take the smallest interest m the matter 
but he knew at the same lime that his pony might be made a 
telling character lu the drama v hich he was concocting, and 
therefore he scrupled not to introduce him again and again 
to keep him constantly on the boards In good sooth, how 
ever — for we mav as well go into the spirit ot the thing while 
we ore about it — ‘ Punchy wag no ordinary pony He seems 
to have had a forty horse power of mischiel in him, day and 
night he was at his pranks and the ingenuity which he dis 
played seems to have been beyond tho ordinary standard of 
brute intelligence 

Certiuiily ibe goJdeag At6 mast have presided m perflon over the birth 
of Mr FUnchy and endm-d him, qutnla parte with the qmatesocnce ot 
her disposition for it la imp€i3«»ible to conceive any animaL, biped or quad ^ 
ruped, m whom the love ot mischief was more urenstible he wos alwaya 
at it, and could not be quiet for a single mstant It not engaged m biting 
some other horse or chasing some unlortunate cooly to make him drop his 
load, he would amuse him self by trying to bite my foot and leg when I 
was not looking out The only person he would do any thing for con aTiwre 
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trafl 111 # horae keeper the most patient and long suffering of pariaha , and 
the incessant means nf annoyance he practiced on him, ^ping hia back, 
pulling hia turban off bia head, (a grievooa msalt to a H^ado) treading 
nn hiB heels, or dragging him at full speed across any open ground that 
presented itself was enough to have enraged any other mortal Tb« 
man used occasionally to look at me with a piteous mplonng air as if 
enquiring what am. I to do P but I never once saw him strike or revenge 
himself on the pony m any way and 1 feel convmced a considerable 
Bmonnt of afiectjon existed ^tween the two / 

According to the Cingalese doctrine of Meterapsychosu the spirits that 
have behav&l badly m the human shape are Bhifted into tie form of aomo 
domestic animal, and those that have done well into that of a wild animal 
the most dreaded of all changes being that into a woman I If ever in the 
course of these transmigrations the spirit of Pitnchy animates the bulk 
and might of an elephant, he will be a ‘ rogue nf the worst description, 
and I can only pity those sportsmen or viffagerB that chance to fail in hia 
way 

To tins we demur According to the representation given 
thiougliout of the charactei of Pvnchy the worst he wag 
chargeable with, was au uncontrollable love of fun and mis 
chief but in <50 fir as we understand the matter, the spirit of 
a ‘ regue elephant is as different as possible from tine With 
the one it ismetely the desire to be employed the mere love of 
exertion with the other it is a deep rooted sullen hatred and 
animosity against all persons and things Both may be de 
structive enough but tlie one destroys through an exuberance 
of animal spirits and a desire for active employment , the 
other destroys fioui deep rooted malignity The two are as 
different os the fox huntei is different fiom the Guy Fawkes 
incendiarv We confess, however, that our author contrives 
to enlf* a certain degree of sympathy with and interest m 
and his adventures are frequently amusing enough 
For one reader who skip*! the vaiious narratives of Pun 
rky a proceedings we may safely predict that half a dozen will 
tuin over without reading the leaves that relate to Lord Tor 
nngtons Administration Our author manfully stands up m 
vjndjcatjon of that nobleman regarding’ him as having been 
the victim of mock philanthropy itlioiit entering upon 

the discussion of the question with reference to Lord lorring- 
ton, we must admit that there is a good deal of truth m our 
author s desciiption of the conduct of a too mflaentml party m 
England 

^ The fact IS, there exiflta m England a party strong in talents and 
^Peigbty m counsel, Peiisniffian m their proiessions, dhagrevrt m their 
actions, who like the Atheman of old who ostracised Ana tides, merely 
because he was tired of hearing him always called the ‘ Just,” attack and 
condemn all those who in distant lands and m ponJous seasons, exercise 
to the best of their power* that independence of judgment, without the 

A 1 
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free iwo of which responflibJjty can odJj be a farce* What purpose does 
rt Berve to appoint a man to a aituation of trust and importance, if, the 
moment he exerciaea the energy and decision for which he has been select 
ed hiB conduct is to be aniinuTerted upon, and blackened, by a number 
of carping envious demagt^ues ? 

There u something so very un English m the conduct of these men 
and their philoaophy le so palpcbly meretricious, that it 10 almost inrredible, 
that amongst a straight forward people, as we arc supposed to be, and m a 
land where fair pjpy is account^ a national jewel auch conduct should 
be tolerated for one seconi Howeyer the British public endued, doubUess, 
With a more then ayerage amount of national stability and common sense 
u regards ordinary topics — are m the case of personal accusabons too much 
inchned to drop that golden maxim of our judicial code Tir that every man 
IB lUDOcent till he is proved guilty and resigning their own right of private 
judgment, to foUow pell mell some immaculate bell wether who thmks 
him&elf c^led upon to accuse ' 

We decline taking up the application of these principles to tbo 
case of Lord Torrm^on, because we frankly contess that we have 
not sufficient data to enable us to form a satisfactory conclusion 
respechtig it Ceylon is such a little place that personal mat 
tere are sure to get themselves mixed up with public questions 
Men of equal ch^aracter and credit contradict each other directly 
on matters of fact , and those who have not the means of testing 
the comparative accuracy of conflicting statements are reduced 
to the necessity of reserving jndgment, or coming to the con 
elusion, which is generally a pretty safe one that there are 
faults on both sides 

Since we have been thus led to allude to one controverted 
subject, we may as well advert to another on which we are 
better able to give a decided opinion Our author gives a very 
disparaging view of Missionary operations and sacces# W e 
let him speak for himself 

My experience gathered from visits amongst the Indians of Worth and 
SouUi America, the Arabs of Asia, and the Natives of Ceylon and India, and 
Bupported by the opinion of unprejudiced persona whose long residence 
amongst them had made them acquainted with all their habits leads me to 
believe, that Bcaroely one real convert whose belief la sincere and lasting, 
annually rewards the labours of the bundreda who are engaged in the Bomi 
tuftl warlare This opimon may appear inei-edible and too frightful to 
be believed, and Exeter Half would decidedly cniah any one who veufcured 
to aasert such a fact , but two instances will prove that it is not entirely 
without foundatioo The Abb4 Dubois, who was for upwards of fifteen 
years the most energetic and enhghtened of Roman Catholic Miasionariea 
in India, declared, when leaving that country that dunou the whole period 
of Lib labours, he had not made one sincere Chrutian A Baptist 
ary I visited m the Sioux country, told me that during thirteen vean oa 
nnmtemipted residence and labour among the Indians m which tune he 
had educated ecorea of children, and truncated two ^ three of the goepela 
be could not say that he had made one single convert whose profesnon was 
rincere. If the humane and Chnstiaii population of England would only 
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enquire into these things, and instead of wasting their energies and fheir means 
m useless attempts to convert the heathen whose tune ifl not jet come, would 
unite to convert the heathen at home, they would find their labour crown 
ed with certain saccess instead of as certain disappointment Should we 
consider that man wise who deserting a fruitml soil at his own door, 
where every matant of labour would ^ repaid a hundred fold, should 
expend his energies aaid his Ufe in vain attempts to cultivate the sands of 
the Desert, or the icebergs of the Pole f Should we not rather look upon 
him as foolishly wastmg those talents which were intend^ to be turned to 
better aceoant P Yet sach la the actual ciae of most of cfur Missionary 
establishments I know this assertion will he denied and scouted at by 
many interested poisons, and bv hundreds and thousands whom benevo 
lenoe and a too confiding Chrisfciamtv will net suffer to be convinced but 
travellers will not deny it, and be only too ready to affirm its tmtb 

Thi§ Statement is made with that air of confidence, not to 
say dop^matism winch may generally be taken as an indication 
of BiDuerity and we have no doubt whatever that m point of 
fact Mr Sullivan 13 sincere in his belief of what he states 
But Rincerity of belief is one thing and the truth of the thing 
believed is another Let us then examine our author a state 
ment in detail 

First of all as to the authority on which the statement rests, 
— the authors experience gathered from visits amongst the 
Indians of IVorth aad South America the 4.rabs the Cingalese 
and the Hindus. As to the extent of his experience elsewhere 
we have no means of judging But it appears, so far as we 
can make out by a careful process of comparison and mveati 
gation that his sojourn in Ceylon extended over about tour 
months, three of which were spent m the jungles and forests 
as fur away as possible from the scene of Missionary labors 
Of the remaining month, we may very safely conulude that an 
infinitesimally small pmtion was devoted to investigations into 
the results of Missionary labor and therefore we do our 
author no injustice in declaring that what he calls his expe 
rieijce in so far as Ceylon is coacerned, is utterly and abso- 
lutely valueless 

But his experience is supported by the testimony and opi- 
nion of unprejudiced peiaons, who liave long resided m the 
midst of the Missionary field How does our author know 
that these witnesses were unprejudiced^ Did he reside long 
enough among them to form any idea of the various ways in 
which their interests came into collision with the success of the 
H^issionariea? We venture to say that be did not He did not 
even suspect that the planters and others with whom he asso- 
ciated in Ceylon had formed an idea of the normal state of the 
relations that ought to subsist between the natives and them 
03 that of entire 6 abjection and Jepeodence on the one side, 
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and protection or oppression as the case might be on the 
other and that everj instance of a man presuming to think for 
himself, or to stand up for hia rights, was a violent jar i^on 
tbeir prejudices. How it may be among the planters of Cey 
Ion we do not know but from analog But we do know 
that amongst the Indigo-planters of Bengal, whose position 
with respect to the natives is precisely similar while there are 
many woo arcf* anxious to treat the natives with justice and 
kindrtees, there are very few indeed who would not regard the 
elevation of the natives to a condition of indepenaence in 
thonght and action (which must be more or less the effect of 
their Christianization) as a virtual invasion of their own vested 
rights We speak of natural feelmg-^in other words of pre 
judice — and by no means intend to deny that* there are mdi\i 
duals whose convictions of duty and trnth are sufficient to 
overbear these feelings — but these are the exceptions. 

But Mr bullivan » assertion is proved to be not entirely 
without foundation by the experience of two Missionaries 
Let us see how the logic hangs together The Abh^ Dubois 
declared that donng fifteen years in India he had not made one 
sincere Christian and a Baptist Missionary in Amenta could 
not say that m thirteen years he had made one single convert 
whose profession was sincere — thbkbfoiie scarcely one real 
convert, whose belief is sincere and lasting annnaliv rewards 
the labours of the hundreds who are engaged in the spiritual 
warfare We venture to say that Mr Sullivan would not be 
satisfied with reasomng like tins on any other subject whatso 
ever As thus, — I have the testimony of two men — good shots 
too — that they had porsued the sport of elephant shooting for 
twenty years in the forests of Ceylon and had never secured 
a single “tail therefore I am led to believe that scarce! v an 
elephant a year is shot really dead by the hundreds of sportsmen 
who are employed m the pursuit ot them As to the positive 
value of the experience of the Missionary among the Sioux we 
have of course no means o^ndging but it is otlierwibe with 
that of the Ahb6 Dubois This has been well examined by Mr 
Hough in hi3 letters which are well worth the perusal of Mr 
Sullivan But we shall refer to a testimony as to the value of 
that experience, winch Mr Sullivan will probably deem more an 
exceptionable It is that of Mr Sullivan himself, t\1io — -within 
two pages of the place whence we have taken our extract wiites# 
thus — ‘ The Roman Cbureli recognises the doctrine of allow 
‘ ing the end to justify the means and does not hesitate to tole 
‘ rate and even patronise a certain admixtbre of idolatry in 
her worship — by that means mducing a belief among her 
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* converts that tlie dissirDiIanly is not so great after all, and that 
by transfernng their faith fiom Buddha to some other saint, 

* whose image is offered to their worship they are merely wor 

‘ shipping him in another torm If tins be the way in which 
the Romish converts are ‘ made ” is it to be expected that 
their belief should be either sincere or lasting? \Ve trow not 
But it does not seem to ns to follow that that of lhoi>e who are 
“ made on other principles should not be both * 

But after all how stands the fact ? Thus The Protestant 
Native Christian community in India consists of about 100 000 
souls Of these a few are good up to the full height of Chris 
tian attainment and character in any part of the world A few 
are bad down to the lowest let el ot hypocrisy and falsehood 
but the great majority are probably very much on a level with 
Chnstian communities elsewhere Probably many would ex 
pect that the native Chnstians who have by a positive act of 
their own embraced Christianity should be greatly superior to 
the members of Christian Lliurches el‘«ewbere manj of whom 
have never been called upon to avouch their Christianity by any 
decided step But this expectation will scarcely be entertain 
ed bv those who consider what heathenism is and how enfeeb 
hng it is to the mind and how destructive ot the best feelings 
and affections of the heart Taking tins into consideration, 
we think that every reasonable expectation is fulfilled if the 
first generation of Christians in a heathen land can stand 
comparison in respect of mind and character with those 
■who have breathed from their childhood an atmosphere 
impregnated with Christian ideas and practices And from 
this comparison we firmly believe that the Native Christians 
of India will come out man for man with credit 

The numbers indeed are small Our author more than once 
insinuates that the Missionaries are accustomed, from interest 
ed motives to give too glowmg an account of their success 
To us on the contrary (and we are probably as much conversant 
or nearly so with Missionary literature, as is Mr Sullivan him 
self) they seem too apt to take a desponding view of the matter 
and to complain of want of success commensurate with their 
desites when they ought rather to rejoice ovei any measure of 
success at all 

As to our authors opinion that the labour and money that 

* are expended on foreign missions would be more profitably 
spent at home — it is a mere opinion, unsupported by facts 
Is it true that amongst the heathenism of our great cities and 
our manufacturiDg towns and our railway and agncultaral 
labourers, ‘ labour is crowned with certain success, and “every 
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instant of labour is repaid a hundredfold^’ Would to Gocf 
that it were so ' But the simple fact is that it is not Lord 
Shaftesbury could tell a different tale Mr \ander Kiste has 
told one diametrically opposite, and we take leaye to say that 
they know quite as much of the matter as does Mr Sullivan 
Perhaps our readers may think that we have spent more 
time upon this matter than it is worth We do not think so 
We know not<iow a Reviewer can better fulfil the duties of 
biB vocation than by vindicating the cause of those who are 
gratuitously attacked and exposing the impertinence of those 
who presume to write a subject respecting which they know, 
and can know, nothing But upon the whole fault finding is 
not pleasant to us and we gladly turn over the leaves of the 
volume before us in search of matter, in respect of which we 
can be on better terms with our author Nor have we far to 
seek llie chapter which we have already extracted contains 
an account of the Kandian ladies whom our author does not 
greatly admire On the from giuve to gay principle we 
may as well extract a paragraph — 

I congratulated myself on having been present at this grand Buddhist 
feast, as it affoitled me a very fair opportunity of judging ot the beauty of 
the Kandian ladies, of whose personal attractions J h^ heard rather fas 
unafang relations I must toidcss the reality woefully disappointed me 
neither features nor figures are pleasi^ the former being coarse and vulgar 
the latter very plump and inelegant Their conceit is most: amusing and tho 
wngglmg gait they assume is made doubly ridiculous by the eicessii © 
tightness of their oomboys or petticoats, which confine the tree moeraents 
of their hips almost as completely as tight straps do or did (for perhsps 
the fashion na* changed) the shoulders of our fas^onable ladies in England. 
Although this description of plaiuness is very general ju its application, 
there were some few young ladies vfho really were not hideous and who 
but for their beastly and universal habit of chewing betel, would have 
been quite tolerable The women appear to be even more inveterate 
chewers than the mm they literally pass their time twixt betel and 
chunam and carry their roll ot betel leaves and their little silver or bronze 
box of chunam or prepared lime much as a lady does her handkerchief or 
reticule m Englana Their method of forming a quid is to place a small 
piece of Lime and Areca nut in a leaf of betel and roll them up mto the 
shape and size of a large walnut This is inserted in the cheek and an 
active masticatory process commenced, which never ceases but tor the act 
of expectoration, till all the flavor of the mixture is consumed The lime 
acting upon the Areca nut stains the sahva a deep red color almost like 
bloo^ and nmiarts to the Ups, teeth and gums a most filthy and disgust- 
mg aspect The repulsive appearance ot the mouth both in man and 
woman, may account for the lact of their never kissing This inoorent 
diyeraion is unknown in Ceylon to the natives at least A lover meeting 
hu mistress applies his nose to her cheek and gives a snuff or a rub much 
m the Laputan style of salutaUon. So utterly disgusting do I hold this 
betel chewing propensity that if \ enns the laughter loving 

goddess hersell, decked with the most bewitching of her wreathed smilw, 
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were to appear with betel etained bps,|I reallj doubt whether the moft 
impaflsionea of her admirerB would not experience some alight disguat. 

Oiir last transition waa from grave to gay , be our next, at 
least m respect of subject " from lively to severe Our author 
represents Pohandry, or the marriage of a woman to a man 
and all Ins brothers, as being much more prevalent m Ceylon^ 
than we had any idea of its being there or any where else 
According to his account, it is ‘ almost univerlbl in the Kan 
dian provmces We suspect that this is an exaggeration but 
undoubtedly it prevails extenauely, and one of its natural 
effects. IS desenbed m the following extract — 

There is another custom, which the lesaetied demaod for women has 
introduced, vix the deatruction of female children which till within a 
Tery short period waa a maternal nght, fully recogmaed and very gene 
rally practiaed There is no doubt that the practise prevails at present, 
though it 18 now considered advisable to conceal it It is a well known 
fact in human statistics that the male births exceed the female bnt that 
m conaequence ol the loss of life attendant on exposure excess of food 
or other u angora, the number of ad alt femalea in all countries ex eeds that 
ot men, by I think 3 or 4 per cent In Ceylon however in a 
population of some b or 900 000 the males exreed the femalea by some 
thou anda ani so lately as 1821 the population of one district waa 
as hfty five women to 100 mem This fact at once proves that female m 
fantioidc still exists 

Not quite We at first thought that the date was a mis- 
prmt for 18ol, but having occabion to refer to Mrs Heber s 
Journal we found that the statement extracted fi om it The 
most that it proves therefore is not that infanticide ?till exists 
but that it did exist within a generation before that date More 
over we can never place full confidence in any census of an onen 
td.1 country, and least of all m respect of this very matter the 
number of females in a community for this is one of the points 
on which above all otheis, an oriental is most likely to falsify 
That infanticide btill prevails m Ceylon we do not mean to deny 
we are only pointing out that our autlioi s conclu^.ion is scarcely 
warranted by Ins premises One thing seems to us as certain 
as It 18 satisfactory , that if polyandry exist iis extensively a* our 
author represents and if infanticide be at all as prevalent as ho 
supposes the customs must soon die a natural death through the 
extirpation of the race who practise them bupposmg the average 
number of living children that a married woman any where 
produces to be three and suppose that m the Kandian pro 
Vinces the average number of husbands of a woman la three 
then It IS evident that four parents have only three children 
Such would be the effect undoubtedly of a system of polyandry 
60 geneial as oar author represents it as being in those provinces 
But again , there ought to be 103 women alive for 100 men. 
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and tbere are only fifty five The conclusion of cmr author 
therefore w, that forty eight out of 103, or more than forty six 
and a half per cent, of the female populatioB that is more than 
113 per cent of the whole population are killed m their lafancy 
It Ui«8 appears that each generaUou ought to he three-fourths or 
76 per cent of the preceding one and that of each generation 
23 per cent are killed in infancy and only 77 per cent left alive 
Hence it woulh follow, that each generation would be only 77 
per cent or 75 per cent of its predecessor, that is 67| per cent, 
exactly If then Mr Sulliran s representation of the state of 
matters were correct, the race must have been extinct long 
ago hut it IS not therefore &c , Q E D 

Qur author s chapter on snakes is a very readable one and 
contains some refiextons that strike us as ori^nal, as for ex 
ample that snakes may probably en crease rather thau dimi 
niah in number from the proximity of bunoan habitations as 
there may be more of their natural enemies killed than of 
themselves Man indeed, kills snakes but then he kills aUo 

hawks, pigs j^eacocks mangeete &c , which if unkilJerJ 
would kill more snakes than man kills Thus it may be that 
man the natural enemy of the serpent race is, bj a compen 
satory process, the best fiiend of that race A less original 
but not less assent compelling refleiion is the following — A 
snake in the grass is bad enough, but a snake in hed would be 
doublv disagreeable The following extract is startling — 

I took a good deal of trouble to enquire the size of the boa python, as 
found m Ceylon but though I heard of eeveral that with in the memory or 
tradition of men had been killed, measuring 80 feet, I never heard that 
size exceeded but this by no means proves that their growtli is limited to 
that length or that they may not exist lu large numbcra Game of all 
kinds 18 80 plentiful m Ceylon, that they need never be forced mto the 
neighbourhood of man to procure their food. In India, I know from ej e 
witnesses, of their being Uled 45 feet long and 6 feet m circumference 
and the one killed m the Suaderbonds some years ago was credibly report 
ed at 60 feet Moreover m proof that this need not be an exaggeration 
we may remember that the snake that stopped the army of Attilius Begu 
m the nver Bagrada, was 120 feet, and that its skeleton wm preserved 
m Home till within some three or four centuries. 

The usual rule forjudging of tradition is to believe one half 
of what we hear bat Mr Sullivan reverses the process, and 
believes a great deal more than he hears Of course, it is im 
possible to refute this Unless we bad traversed every place 
where snakes can possibly subsist, we cannot jm-ovb that there 
nowhere exist snakes 60 or 120 or 600, or 1,200 feet lon^ 
Bat we do uot know that it is quite Bacomun to presume tbeir 
existence, merely because we cannot prove that they do not 
exist For the rest we may state that there is no such serpent 
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as boa python, th»boas and the pythons being different gene« 
ra. and w^e have the authority of Mr Blyth^, whom, without 
offence to any, we may safely call the first zoologist lu India, 
for stating that there is no authentic account of any snak^ 
longer than 30 feet As to the mythical python in the Bag^ 
rada it is of some importance to observe that it was not the 
skeleton but the skin that is said to have been sent to Rome 
Now 60 elastic is a snake s skin that we do ribt think there 
would be any difficulty in stretching one of very moderate 
length to 120 feet 

As a matter of eestbetics we cannot quite agree with our 
author when he says that of all snakes the cobra is the most 
beautiful ^ But tfiis is the less wonderful, as he agrees as 
little with himself, inasmuch as he had said just before, that 

the eye snake, so called from a supposed habit it has of 
‘ striking cattle mthe eye when grazing, is, without exception 
‘ the most beautiful and least repulsive of all snakes ’ Suck 
contradictions as tins can scarcely be avoided, if men unll 
write m superlatives w Inch is a characteristic of that school of 
authorbhip of which Mr Sullivan is a representative We 
have jubt seen that our author is somewhat easy of belief in re 
gard to the size of boas but we were not qmte prepared for his 
taking in the following fact [?] “ It is said, and Jhdieve. 

* vnth trtitk^ that it [the cobra] lo'-es a joint of its tail every 
‘ time it expends its poison ’ It would require one of Mr 
feiillivan’s own boas to ‘ swallow this 

The following descnption of Ceylon hospitality is pleasing — 

Hospitality le genuine and nnreatritted among the planters m Ceylon 
You ride up to a bungalow put your horbe into the stable enter the 
house and if tbs owner be at home, introduce yourself or it you have a 
companion introduce him, and he performs the same kmd office for vou 
If the owner is not lu, you nevertheleag introduce yourself to his butler 
as the house keepers are called, light a cheroot, call for bx-er &e and 
moke yourself at home till his return The conversation on entering a 
planter a bungalow whether friend or not, is usually on this wise ‘ Master 
at home? ‘ No, 'uar” Beer got? kes Sar ‘ Beer bring 
—Cheroot got ?" Yes, Sar Now then you nicger, bring a light, and 
get something to eat ‘Yes Sar This free and easy way of proceed- 
ing is expected and universally practised It is a sort of communism of 
the pleasantest description, and is necessitated bv the state and extent of 
the population for where bunp,alow8 are twelve and twenty miles apart, 
roads barely passable, and weather during sit months of the year mole- 
ment, the wonted ceremonies and formal introductions of more oivilned 
society would be out ot place and highly disagreeable to the hungry 
moistened voyager 

^ e presume that it is only m bachelors houses that aoch 

D 1 
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a Style of things prevails In India now it is only m remote 
districts that miacellaaeoas hospitality of this kind Is necessary, 
and like many other thin^, good and evil it will retreat further 
^nd farther into the juwde before the rash of Bailway ears 
Reading our nutlior a descnption of the monotony of a coffee 
planters life, weoan easily imagine that hospitahty is its oivn 
reward and that the host is as much pleased to receive a guest, 
as the way woAi hungry traveller is pleased to partake of rest, 
food and refreshment 

Such being life m the bungalow in Ceylon, we can fancy 
that few things are more agreeable than an exchange of 
It now and then for the tent , and hence, more than 
from all other cau^^es put together is the origin of ele 
pbant hunting parties — just as a similar cause gives rase to 
tiger shooting excursions in India Our author a sporting 
reminiscences are not to us particularly attractive Mr Sul 
Iivan we would say, le no sportsmaii , although he is continu 
ally insinuating that he is only that his tastes incline toward 
fox and partridge, in preference to elephant and peacock 
But we suspect that his ideas of sport are defective and erro- 
neous He IS willing enough to chase foxes or shoot elephants 
lu order to be able to say that he has got so many brushes or 
so many tails but with the genuine sportsman this is a very 
Bin ill consideration With him the mam thing is the direct 
and immediate interest m the sport itself which he would 
enjoy e(|uallv if no one were ever to know of the result 
Ihere is mutlb truth, however m the following reflexions — 

MarL-chulSftxc sailnn man ever snuffed a caudle withhiB SnireTB without 
experiencing the ensation of fear and I don t think many get over their 
first uitervicff with an enraged elephant without realizing the same sen 
satnn m a greater or les degree Pear with whatever amount ol 
iudierous jierUnacilT men ure wont lo repudiate its eiiatence la quite a 
natural leebng and has existed and will exist m all ages of the world The 
Athenians md others deihed it, as they did aU the passions that were im 
planted hy Vaturc,aad I think that the propinquity olan awkward customer 
lakethe one I have mentioned might well give a green hand a suHEeient ex 
cuse for samfiemg to that deity iu mne coses out of ten fear arises from 
the want of habit and confidence and with the frequent recurrence ol the 
original cause of alarm the eense of danger dimimshes till it almoBt 
becomes one of indifference The sailor lor instance, will go aloft with 
perfect com poaure in a gala of wind while the soldier who is bent upon, 
seeking the bubble reputation” at any hazard onshore would mo t 
decideilv dechne making the experiment It is the same with Ihe delicate 
buBineks of popping tie gueelion A man s first proposals are made 
with excessive timidity he is bolder the second time and having escaped 
so iar, and convmced h unself how little danger attends the experiment, 
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ht will afterwards, *with perfect non chalance go tbrongh a sceae that 
bnng,a a much braver man’s heart into his mouth merely to thuih o£. It 
IS the same with elephant shootm» the first time it is certainly nervous 
wort the second less bo till with a little practise a man with ordmar^ 
nerves approaches an elephant with very httle more dread or exeitemetil 
than ho does a doe or a pig 

Hather ptulosopbical reflexions these, and more truthful tha» 
some others of our author 8 cogitations W e I^ve taid tHt we 
cannot discover m our author any large amount of the genuine 
enthusiasm of the sportsman , but he has a fair share ot the 
John Bull courage of the Englishman, and it is the consciousnebS 
of this that makes him not afraid to plead guilty to the soft 
impeachment of fear, in circumstances m whuh it is no diiy* 
credit to any man to be afraid The following long extract 
■will shew our readers a good deal of the nature of sport in 
Ceylon, and “ how taiL are won 

After we had tracked about ten minutes longer the Moorman gudienly 
stopped, M if shot and pointed out a hu^e mass a distance of about 
sixty vards which I could not at first i^mte discover to be an elephant 
however on creeping nearer I made out my friend He was standing 
with hi3 back towards me fanning himself with hi long ears. It is not 
always wise to attack an elephant quite alone especially when you can 
not depend upon your gun earner retnammg bv you m extremity From 
this man s bumptious and swaggenng manner when in camp and Irmn 
his havmg displayed umniBtakablc symptoms of alarm when engaged 
with the rogue gome days belore I felt convinced that ‘mi pretty 
gentleman " as the gypsies say would rnn at the slightest appearance 
of danger However I had not much time to consider tor the elephant 
turned lazily round and commenced moving, m my direction This was a 
great deal too tempting to be resisted, so following the bent of my inch 
nation I advanced tn meet him He did not see me I think till I was 
about SIX yards from hun when ho stopped and prepared to turn— rather 
ft long busmesfl sometimes with individuals of his spocies I imm diately 
gavehun a shot m the centre of the forehead about three inches above 
the root of the trunk The effect was instantaneou'? He euhaided like a 
great hayrick, without a groan or a struggle ot any kind falling exactly 
in the position he was standing with one leg advanced m the act of turn- 
ing I had never seen an animal die so immediately and I felt almost 
startled at witnessing the power of one small ounce of lead m deatroying, 
»o effectually the vitahty of such a hn^e ihaea 

My tracker who had retreated as I advanced now came up and while 
he wa« engaged m securing the tad — the only thing a sportsman has to 
shew for bis danger and tronble — I was contemplating my handiwork, 
really more than half sorry for what I bad done and more than half 
ashamed of having destroys one of the most sagacious of God s creatures 
without any object whatever but that of saying I had done so I had 
mdted half resolved to return to camp and not wantonly commit an more 
murder when suddenly I heard the jungle crashing quite close at hand 
and had just tune to turn, when I met another elephant “ mooning nghf; 
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Up to whdre bis deceased fHei^d wu being deprived of his oaudal honore ^ 
he had evidently beard the shot, and was now about to fall a victim, to his 
cnnotitT All my humane regret* phil-elephantime Bentiments, I am 
aahamed to aay, vamsbed m a second, and I advanced to meet him with 
much more exottement than 1 did the first. He did not see me tOl I waa 
quite cloee, when be stopped short, and without shewing any deaure to 
retire, eyed me m rather a fierce manner at the same time bfUnu his 
trunk, as if implying that ha covld if he chose chew me up m consider 
able leas than no ^^jne,*’ Expecting a charge, I glanced round to look for 
my second gun, but my friend the tracker bad oiBappeared He seemed 
to re^rd eLepbants much in the same style as UlysBes was advised to re 
gard Circe— 

“ Oh ! fly her rage, thy conquest u thy flight” 

And he certainly acted on that advice, for he vanished whenever an ele 
pbant shewed any pugnacious symptoms, and always returned sprightly 
and elated when the danger was passed as if be were hitaself a victor 

My gun carrier baring disappeared, I was left in the agreeable position 
of siding face to face with an elephant m anything but an amiable 
mood, with only one shot to rely upon I ought properly to have retired, 
as attftckmg an elephant single-handed with only one barrel is too danger 
ous an amusement to be often attempted with success. My first impulse 
on peruetving the ladure of my second gun was to retire from the scene of 
action but then I thought of the tad and determined to fire first, and trust 
to being able to accomplish a retreat afterwards, if necessary All this 
passed in one second, and as the elepbaot at that moment gave a shrill 
trumpet, a sign either of rage or fear (m this instance I think it was 
the latter) I found there was no time to lose , so I hurried up to within 
ten yards ot his hiAd when just as he was going to charge or retire, I 
cumot say which I shot him lu the forehead, in the identical spot I had 
struck the other His death was quite as instantaneous as that of his lady 
compamon — [whom m previous paragraphs our author described as being 
of what the Lotm (rrammars tell us is the more worthy gender] — ani^ 
poor brute, whether hia intention had been friendly or hostile did not 
much signify for he was cut off m the flower of his vouth, and pride of 
hi8 strength by a comparative pigmy whom had he been conscious of his 
power, he mi^ht have destre^ed and crumpled up with far greater ease even 
than Mr Cob^n could the Empire of Busaia. 

This conclusion js a rhetorical flourish which, like some of 
Mr Cobdens own, has more eloquence than truth in it 
There is no evidence to show that ‘ the poor brute was de 
ficient m conscioaaness of the power that he possessed, but 
that he actually lacked the power itself However he might 
have been an over match for the pignay alone, he had no chance 
with the pigmy and ounce of lead in alliance and when that 
lead had effected a lodgment in his brain-citadel he had 
clearly no resource but to die Moreover, we must confess that 
the hit at Mr Cobden does not seem to us so well aimed as 
was the lead m question for we are not aware that ho has 
ever been particularly boastful of our prowess We had thought 
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that Uis error wa» rather m teaching that Ra&sia Joes not 
require to be crumpled up, than m over estimating the faciltty of 
accomplishing that achievement. 

Had this extract not been so long, we should have gone on 
extracting in continuation, and shown how the attacker was 
forthwith in histurn attacked — the hnnter was bunted, and was 

fain to get him np into a tree ^ But we forbear, and content 
ourselves with quoting the philosoplncaj refleifion with which 
he winds up the recital of a hair breadth scape “ However, 

* she was perfectly right to pursue and kill if possible those 

* who hunt, torture, and destroy her race, merely for the sake 
‘ of sport If I was an elephant I should have very little 

* compunction m flattening any European sportsman 1 could 

* meet with 

And now we think it is full time to conclude oUr notice of 
the ^ungfohw cazd the Tent Our last extract shall be our 
author a advice to those who are meditating a sportmg trip to 
Ce} Ion This advice may be summed up in the emphatic sen-- 
tence — Don t ** 

Wkat picture can be more debcioua and enticing and who would 
not give up the stale eniojraenta of a smokj city lor an hour of such 
an existence ? But before the enterpriaing and enrapturod cockney 
doei give up the comforts and sports of his native lano, let him hrst 
consider the reverse of the picture, and then decide In the first 
place three probably out of the four individuals thus reobmng are 
Buffering from fevers, dvsentenes, agues, leeches, or land lice I The 
refreslung tea is probably sncked Irom a beery Ixittle , the chicken from 
too close contact with the heated body of some mgger has become dis 
agreeably lukewarm the cheroot, having been sat upon several times 
during the ride can be made to answer no other purpose than that of 
exhausting the temper and lights of the smoker the tree is stdl umbrage 
ous, but every Bhakmg twig or leaf causes one to glance furtively upwards 
to see that no auake or scorpion is crawling above you, ready to plump on 
your nose at any moment You may, indej^ close your eyes — in fact that 
you probably would do— to keep out the eye flies that swarm around you, 
bnt as for sleepmg or ruminatmg on any thin^ peaceful or agreeable the 
red ants, almost as large as wasps, or the soothing hum of Brobdignagian 
hornets of bat like dimenBions, entirely put that out of the question It 
IB my humble opinion that the annoyances, and heat, and dirt of an out 
door existence m a tropical country for exceed any pleasure or benefit to 
be derived from it I would rather shoot a CToubS on a hill side in Scot- 
land, or foUow the fox across any tohsrd^ country in England, than 
return a second Gordon Cumming in the matter of wild sports Then Oh • 
ambitious Briton, crcde experto,” trust one who has tried, and stay 
at home 

Now w 0 think that there are higher avocations than field 
sports ID their best estate, and we regard as worthy of mdig 
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nant reprobation tboae wbo pass over — as we think Mr Gordon 
Camming has done — the Lne of demarcation between sport and 
botchery, but we confess that we have little or no sympathy 
with the reasons that Mr Sullivan employs to dissuade his 
countrymen from forming acquaintance with the Fauna of 
laprobane What are field sports good for but to tram men 
to the endurance of labour and discomfort, to energy, decision 
and perseverailbe ? \nd will not these qualities be more 
8 nrely evoked m the jungles of Ceylon than on the moors of 
Inverness-shire, or even the downs of Leicestershire? We 
snspect so 

Mr Sullivan s last sentence is — “ My companion proceeded 
‘ via Singapore, to the scene of present wealth in the Gold 
‘ Regions of Australia, whilst I took ship for\he land of past 
luxury and present lethargy, H E I C dominions So 
we sliall probably meet with our author again 
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Art VIII — Report on ike Admvmitraiion of the Salt ThpeerU 

ment of ike Reventie of Bengaly for the year 1863-64 Col- 
CHttay 1855 

How murh invective and abuse bow nrneb of bitter 
and angry feelings, have been occasioned by the Salt Mono 
POLY The foreign and the Indian merchant^ retailer and 
consumer, one and all cry out against it. The merchant says, 
“ let me import it I can sell better salt and cheaper than 
you “ Your BupjjlieB are uncertain, say Government “ Yes, 
because to Bustam your unjust monopoly of the manufacture 
in this country, you fix such a high duty on it — and ‘ down 
with the monopoly resounds through mercantile England 
The Indian merchant says not that the monopoly is in itselt 
so bad, but the lower authorities connected with the details 
of its roanagement are unbearable, so the natne merchant 
joins in the cry of “down with the monopoly The retailer 
again says What are your complaints compared to mine? 
You have only the higher agents to deal with, and once 
having passed them, you are s^e We have patrol darogahs, 
division mohunrs and chapprassis innumerable to propitiate, 
and which we must do or give up our trade — if you had these 
to deal with, you might with more propnety echo the cry of 
‘ down with the monopoly In the mean time the poor con- 
sumer cries out What are your losses to mme^ We are the real 
sufferers , it is wo who repay you all you give to the authori- 
ties, and the salt which we find absolutely necessary to our 
existence, reaches ua at the enhanced rate of three or four 
times, the price of its manufacturing cost 

Thus we uee that the ruling cry of *JI is, that the mono- 
poly IB unjust or injurious, and ought to be done away with 
Hadical retormers go further and say, mu&t he done away with 
Yet few of these have more than a superficial knowledge 
of the subject gamed from general m formation, or perhaps 
Borne one or two particular complaints They do not really 
know where the saddle galU, or now Their argument is the 
Indian Government have the monopoly of the sale and manu- 
facture of Salt It can be sold cheaper therejore the monopoly 
must be done away with We agree with them m part, and 
Bay that the monopoly, on lis present basis must be done away 
with, the system and details, as existing m this country mast 
be remodelled and improved, and many of the evils pressing 
on the retailers, both femers and actual dokundarsy must be 
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don6 awaj with as fkr as possible, or the cry against the mono- 
poly will never cease 

What IS a monopoly and what its evils ? It means m reali- 
ty, if not lexicographically, a heavwr tax for an article of 
common use, than could or shonld be imposed, if the sale of 
that article were open to fair competition Now no country 
exists without taxes and it la the local pressure of them whith 
renders them fihr or unfair, heavy or hght m the estimation 
of tJie people It has generally been found too, that those 
taxes which stand the test of time and experience, are the 
best and fittest that could be imposed, pubhc reason and 
public opinion allowing them to exist unreforraed It must 
not be admitted that ^cause a body of men however influen- 
tial and enlightened ni»e their voices against '‘such taxes that 
therefore they are unjust and oppressive still less must the 
admission be allowed, when that body consists principally, not 
of the native residents of a soil but of foreigners who argue 
on the ground and principles of “ tree trade^ and say, that as 
they can sell or snpply a certain article of use cheaper than 
existing causes allow of its being sold, that therefore the 
natives are injured and Government despotic So far good , 
bat here they stop short just where the arguments on the other 
side begin to tell they should continue the question and say 
** we admit however that certain funds for the proper manage 
ment of the Government are necessary — and then let them 
go on to say what tax or equivalent they are ready to give, 
that would be received by the people with as little complaint 
or less than the objectionable tax, or which from reasonable 
deductions they think would stand the test of time and expe 
nence equally well Government may say, and fairly “ we 
‘ require so much money we pay our servants handsomely, that 

* they may devote their whole time and energies to the care 
‘ and welfare of our subjects the salt monopoly has been m 

* existence ever since we have had the country wedo not con- 
tinue it for the fun of the thing, but from absolute necessity 

‘ If you, the champions of the people, or the people them- 
‘ selves, will give us a fair and certain equivalent for tnis mono- 

* poly we consent to its abolition , if it has been oppres- 

* 61 ve, we shall be glad of its extinction, for it is our interest, as 
‘ well as our wish, as all the records of our Government will 
‘ show to foster their comfort and happiness by all the means 
‘ ra our power If afterwards it appear that though they can m 
demnify themselves by less obnoxious means, they etiU continue 
this, llien indeed not a section, but the whole people of Bntara 
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India may rise witb some reason, and cry do^ 
tbe monopoly 

Governmeot lias done a great deal, by checks and penalties 
on bribery and corraption, to circumscribe the power and in 
cli nation of its snbordinates to oppress the people If it has 
failed partially or entirely, it mnst be admitted that the task 
was one of yost difficulty We need not as^me that it is 
more gr^dy of gam than any other Government, and we 
suppose, that it wants no more than sufficient to cany on 
the expenses of its duties, remem bering like all enlightened 
rulers, that the super^uous toealtk of a nation, hehngs to the 
nation not to it If it gives up the salt tax, where can it 
turn to for the funds it will lote^ It cannot increase the 
land tax , tbe guardians of the agricultural interest with good 
reason, would appeal against this It cannot force higher con- 
tributions from native protected powers or curtail the pensions 
of those dependent on them We should, in a very short time 
have a wild cry of broken treaties and Pxmtca fides, rolling 
not only over all England, butf all civihzed Europe It 
cannot force more ships to come and go between India and 
foreign lands than Providence allows There are some who 
say that it is time to tax the artizan and mechanic, tradesmen 
and bankers Those who say so have paid little attention to 
the social constitution of the natives or they have taken too 
easy and light a view of the difficulties of such a step especi 
ally in the Mofussil What’ the carpenter would crj out — tax 
me for following the trade I was born to, and which has been 
handed down tome through ray fore fathers, from very distant 
times f Tax mel I won t work — \nd then where shall we look 
for another carpenter ? None but a bazar mistri, who takes up 
a tool from the time he can hold it is capable of such work 
without danger to his fingers from the chisel, or to his toes 
from the ad^ Besides caste forbids them People may 
question whether a native would strike work considering him 
too timid thats a mistake We do not consider them capable 
of taking tbmr hammers and axes lo their hands and calling 
loudly mr reform, or rather the abolition of any measure 
that they may think presses on them, but as far as that nega- 
tive resistance goes which is shown by patient endurance, 
or obstinacy, we will back them to oat brave their European 
confreres it is the phase assumed by ^ combattveness* m 
Bengali phrenology A strike then would be much more 
nffectual and coherent here than m England and we run the 
nsk of that if we were to attempt to tax med^ics now The 
tune for that os not come , whether it ever wil^ a que'=ition 

We see then that tbe salt tax or monopdy is of necessity 
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one of the fe^r Boarces of income that the Government haj 
It IS not a singnlar one» for let os look back to the time' 
when man first began to emerge from the condition of a 
half-cirilized slave, snch as he was in Egypt and Assyria, into 
that of an independent and self governmg agent, as was the 
Homan the maker of his own laws, and we shall find that 
even among them, the most enlightened and perfect m jnrispra 
denoe, a salt duty was m force even now Austria works her 
mines, and maintains a most complete monopoly Go to the 
heart of Afnca, and you will find that salt is not only an article 
of mere consumption, bat is, m many of its countries the 
l^cd Under of commerce, and one gives a bar of it as the 
circulating medmtn id exchange for other hoosebold conimt/- 
dlbes. The monopoly or, perhaps we ought to say, the income 
denved from it cannot be given up without some ec^nivalent 
such being the case let us ask for something that can We 
can ask ror further modifications and improvements on the 
laws and roles that guide the monopoly and, doubtless, if such 
improvements can pointed out, and if they are feasible and 
consistent with Government interests, they will be granted 
tve will Dse the language of the anti monopolists, and say must 
be granted When we say ‘ consistent with Govemmeni inter 
ests we mean such as will not infringe upon their income 
Wo will commence by allowing that a certain quantity of 
salt must ho used annually throughout the country, or per 
baps U would bo more proper to say that a certain amount of 
money must be raised each year as the share of the salt tax, 
towards defraying national expenses and yon may consume or 
dispose of aa much salt os yon like then, fairly 

Ijast year, for instance, there was so much Government salt 
sold and so much tax paid why should not that quantity be 
sold annually m future, with of course slight variations for the 
seasons ^ Tne use of salt does not depend on fashion or fancy 
it IS a necessity , the quantity used this year mast and will, m 
all probability, be used next, except we have decimation by 
pes^ence or a ruined harvest We see but two causes to prevent 
this conanmmation, and they are ‘'amugglnig and ilhcit 
mannfactnre ’ to the prevention of these two opponent causes, 
to the free and untrammelled traffic and trade m Salt, the ends 
of all Government Regulations must tend , if any law or cos 
tom does not promote this view, it is superfluous, and from the 
renal mchnations of the lower authorities, becomes injurious 
Let ns review the precautions considered necessary by Go- 
remment, to up the sale of the proper quantity ot salt 

annually The flalt arrives m a British vessel The merchant 
goes to the Salt Department m the Reveoae Bpard, and gets a 
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rowanah, that is, he states hw lEteqtion of purchasing so mncl^ 
salt from such a vbasel, to be sent into the interior for sale. 
He pays the ilety at the rate of Co *b Rs 2 8 per 100 matinds 
Here the complaints commence, we mean in getting the row- 
anah bnt often most causelessly A man cannot get his pass as 
quickly as he requires it (it is perhaps delayed by some cause or 
reason good and beyond controul ) and straightway he comes 
out with ‘ bribery and corroption * Not that ^11 complaints 
are groundless , the fact is, the complomta and justifications on 
either side, are about fairly balanrea Having got the rowanah 
he goes to the ship and everything as to price, See having been 
previously arranged — shewing hia rowanah, without a eight 
of which the skipper will not give out a spoonful of salt m 
the way of bargain brings his boats alongside, loads them, and 
takes them to the Balieaghatta khal, where we will leave them, 
till the merchant gets his chollan of country made salt from 
the golnhs The prehminanes are the same he has to ^et his 
rowanah with which he goes to the golah, aud shewing it the 
quantity of salt protected by it, is weighed out he fills his 
boats and starts them to join those containing imported salt 
waiting for him m the khal This last operation is not nearly 
so speedy as the other Having collected hrs argosies the mer- 
chant makes a start for his destination Reaching the Bagundee 
division, ha must stop at the Khood Ghat to have his passes 
and boats inspected and tested by meahurenaent this costs time, 
and probably, money He has to undergo this testing at the 
Koolneoh and Backergonge division Khood Ghats also At last 
he reaches Ins warehouses, and empties hi& boats into them 
Before doing so, however it is necessary to inform thechowkey 
mohurir who deputes a thupprassi to see the salt weighed and 
stored After storingjil^he salt is beaten into heaps, over which 
tiie * adnl ’ or official seal is stamped The whole of the mer- 
chant’s troubles are now over or nearly so, and the femer or 
atraffee inerchanta now come lu T.he ferners obtain from their 
respective chowkey moburirs atraffee rowanahs, with which they 
go to the merchant These atraffeea attest tFie quantity required, 
the place of vend or storeage mode of conveyance, &c , and 
any deviation from theae bonds renders the atraffee merchant 
liable to penalties for breach of contract or of the regulations On 
presenting this pass the wholesale merefaant informs the chowkey 
BQoborir who again deputes a chapprassi, to see the required 
quantity cut frown the heap, after which the stamp is again put on 
No atraffee merchant can take more than 100 luaunds. After 
getting his salt he starts For hie golahs where it is weighed, 
stored and stampeil by a chupprassi , the ferriM has now played 
his part, nominally, that is, but not really, iind the retailer now 
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toraea on This man i8 f^^aently the pHid servant of tTre- 
femer he sells under the protection of what is called a 
“ charohitty , in tins » stated the quantity of salt the 
retailer originally purcbaeedj at what market place it ts to 
be sold, IQ how many dava and how it is to be kept Any 
breach of saeh stipulated condition renders the doknndar liable 
to ponishment a glan<^ at them will show bow entirely a 
dtfkundar is mercy of the salt officials of whom there 
are a mohorir and four or five ohuppraseis at each chowkey 
One of these latter has m charge to attend about eight or ten 
market places on each market day , he ought proper! jr to be 
going a^ut constantly, but he has bia onderstandtag with the 
8dlt sellers Now all this lookmg oAer is required to prevent 
the sale of illicit manufactures, and does not prevail in those 
districts where there are no cbowkeys \f hat is the conse 
quence f Salt is sold at eight pice the seer m chowkey distncts, 
whereas in the neighbouring ones, Tipperab, Dacca and Fur- 
reedpore for example it sells for six piee and the residents bless 
their stars that it is supposed no salt can be manufactured in 
them Of course we know that this enhanced price ari'ies 
from the fees paid to the subordinate salt officers and it is 
only necessary here to say, that there is an established scale ot 
them Now all this is imposed and endured to prevent smug 
gfing and illicit manufactare, the two grand causes by which 
the legitimate sale of salt is affected It remains then to be 
seen, if no measures can be adopted to do away with such 
strict ternis, in the mannfactunng districts or better still, if 
means cannot be devised through which a new source of trade 
will be opened out in them by encouraging the lawful raanu 
facUire of it, by all inclmed to enter i^This would doubtless 
lead to Buch suffiaent competition, Ibanbe price of the article 
would be considerably reduced , the income of Government 
remain as good as it is, and in the end allow them to do away 
with the heavy expenses entailed by the agencies and golabs 
save them very much trouble not to say anything of the 
odium attending a very objectionable measure, however much 
It may have become a Decenary one Of course Government 
does not care about sales, wbole^e or retail if they ore aware 
that the salt eonsamed has paid its proper customs or excise 
duties 


h Smuggling IS of two kinds, that by sea, and that by land 
wross the frontiers. We fancy that any dread of smugghng in 
Jpntish vessels is out of the question, and perhaps the same 
f ay be said of vessels in the country trade that go direct to 
V^iKutta. The only smuggling that takes place in Bengal is 
anndftans^f Mugh beats going uptlie Megua to Naraingunge 
I to"th 
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Tliey are quick, active loc^og eraiY, and it is said, tliat for one 
cangkt, three or four escape They discharge tbeir smaggled 
cargoes into country boats about Hatteab, Sundeep and tbose^ 

E arts or Mrbapsranthe gauntlet of the whole range of chow* 
eys We believe this system of illicrt trade has greatly de- 
creased of late years, and the rejiorts of its continoanoeonginate 
in the salt chowkey officers, darorahs A:c who do not wish 
the search system to be entirely abolished Search w now only 
made, if wbat may be considered accurate information la laid 
before them by goindas on oath, but we remember the time 
when all Mugh boats, we mav say all boats passing to and from 
Calcutta, had to pay ‘ toll,'* not only to salt darogahs, but 
often to the abkaree and if nohce darogahs could get n finger 
m the pie, they did not stand aloof be sure We recollect some 
jeare ago, information was laid tn the Abkaree and Salt Offices, 
the same day, to the effect that their respective darc^^s had 
received intelligence that both salt and opium were to be found 
on board a Mugh boat, returning home and comiDg from 
Calcutta, that on their wishing to search the vessel they had 
been forcibly resisted so that they had been obliged to call 
in to their aid, the police darogah Tlie abkaree assistant 
superintendent was sent out to make the seizure He did it and 
brought the boat in The abkaree superintendent made a search 
early next morning, and of course found nothing lie was a 
sensible man, and knew at once the “ boomad of the whole* 
affair, and let the Mughs go They were handed over to the 
Salt Office and between that and the police the unfortunate 
Hughs bad to kick their heels about the station nearly two 
mouths In the meantime it was perfectly well known, that 
they had fallen into this trouble merely because they had 
refused a toll of 200 Rupees to be divided between the Mofns* 
8il authorities They had never forbidden a search, till the 
darogahs wished them to anchor their boat for an indefinite 
time and turn every thing in it topsy turvy, which they 
would not ^jjs&d The improbabilities of the whole affair 
are plainly to bo seen on the face of it Is it likely that 
those Mughs could have brought opium to sell in the Com- 
pany’s territories (and from Calcutta) when they could get 
better prices for it at home or that they would take 
there, when it could be had for nothing^ It would be taking 
coals te Newcaistle with a vengeance Such a thing happily 
cannot occur now and all such abases, when brought to the 
notice of Government, are instantly and strictly put down 
To guard effectually against smugghng in the rivers of 
the Soonderbuns, and also up the Megna, there should be 
placed a station and look cmt m the eoulh of Hatteah, 
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Dokkur Shabagpore or Banadeah This sborHld be in charge of 
a European officer, If bo should reside at oo^ or other of tlia 
sUtioQs. At oi>e or each there should be a fast palhog’ and 
sailing English lugger, with a strong crew The lugger 
sliould not Lave stand^ing mast aud rigging, but such as could 
be up or down in five minutes, and a Binafl cabin aft for shelter 
From the look out all sloops and Mugh boats conld be descried, 
and tlie momenttliey were, the officer should run out, and seo 
if all was correct, and if so, he would give them a certificate, 
winch should exempt them from all further search He should 
keep a book m which to copy all certificates he gave, as 

date — — Mugh sloop , Nacoda , from 

to , laden with , pass free An establishment of 

this sort kept up, wherever there is a suspicion of smuggling, 
would soon bring things right, and render it %s difficult and 
dangerous, as the attempt would be in the Hooghly We are 
certain xt would answer at the mouths of the Megna aud 
Ganges, and if it answered everywhere elae one ^ject or 
cause of the strict supervision of the inland trade m salt would 
become useless 

It remains now to consider how illicit manufacture can be 


checked, and it it can be checked without interference with the 
merchant and retailer Here we believe ^eater difficulties are 
to be overcome than in the prevention ol smuggling Inade 
qnate and vexatious as the present means are it must ba 
admitted that they are absolutely necessary without them 
illicit manufacture would spread over the whole sea board of 


Bengal, and seriously affect the legitimate sale of salt The 
establishments for the protection of this in manufacturing dis- 
tricts, consist of a supenntendent a sudder office two, three 


or four patrol darogahs, a number of chowkfy mohunrs, and 


no end of burkundazes , when we say manufacturing districts, 
we mean such as can produce salt illicitly, not those m which it 
IS made for Government, which are agency districts The 
patrol dorogahsget seventy five or ninety-five Hii|}ees month)} 
Chowkey mohunrs are not paid so well they and their borkun 
dazes have to look after the renders and see that they commit 


no breach of the regulations they can interfere so injuriously 
with these people, that a regular scale of fees m established in, 
we believe all districts which is paid to them without hesitation 
The prevention o4 illicit manufacture appears a secondary con 
sideration with them Of course if it comes m their way they 
enateh it up eagerly as a rich waif or stray Government 
raised the pay of a few and called them patrol daro^hs, 
hoping tlut they would be efficient in putting a stop to dlicit 
mannmotore We do not know if the end h^ been atiamed , if 
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good men they must be iisefol, hot the scale of feet has ceilaiB- 
^ not dimioisned, that yre can roaoh for lUieft mannfactare 
however is comparatively triflmjl' What cases are brought to 
notice are half true and half false, or to say the least half bbs- 
picioua Can Govemment imagine that tbe mere hope of a. 
trifling reward will induce a man to tarn informer, when he will 
be burned away miles from home, to give deposition, &c ,it being 
quite unoertam how long he may reinani abseht ? It is out of 
the question A man may, if he has a spite against a neigh- 
hour, not a tenant of his own landlord, or at the instigation of 
hiB zemindar, bring on a case, but be will not on the chEince of 
reward. Say a case is true, a long tnal far from home, would 
he m most mstancea sufficient punishment hut if an accused 
be innocent consider what he has to go through before 
release, and then look around on every side to find some 
means, of more readily punishing the guilty and quickly 
releasmg the innocent To do this, there is but one way 
An immense sum is expended on the gait cho^ key su perm- 
tendency abolish them and lay out the money m encreas- 
ing your magistrates a small sum m addition to that re 
ceived by police darogahs will replace the latter by a higher 
and better educated claaB of men Give those the power to 
check and punish smuggling and illicit manufacture Make 
them with the aid of the police and the salt burkundazes who 
should be transferred to that force their own one or two de 
tectives and tbe village authorities look especially to the latter 
duty of chet-king illicit manufacture, and then cut away the 
trammels that chug round the salt trade If, as we before ob 
served Government is aware that no salt is consmned, but what 
has paid it lawful customs or excise duty what object on earth 
18 to be attained by rowannahs and attraffees cliarchittys and 
sale accounts, lendered the more trying by the constant and 
vexatious inlerlerence of the salt subordinate officers, whose 
sole object appears to be to find a flaw m some account 
paper or pass; for tbe purpose of exacting from tbe unfortunate 
shop keeper a few annas in excess of the privately arranged fees 
now given unhesnatingly And Government may further throw 
open the manufacture of salt to all wishing to engage ju it, 
by autliojizmg the thannab magistrate to grant permission to 
manufacture in any quantity on receiving the stipulated 
duty, before hand — so much per maund J he advantages of 
this plan not only as regards the salt trade, but the whole 
country, are obvious We want a few judicials, with moderate 
powers, scattered about the country Being comparaUvety 
so close, the probability is, that informers will be more on the 
alert at any rate, the hopes of extraneous aid wiU be greater 
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for tbe suupressiaa of dlegal mad ofaet^re# 'even if wo trart 
onij to theiiceosod maoufectorer^ wbo, ctepeud opoa it, will not 
permit interlopers to interfer%^rtU bw profits, lastly there 
oan be no don^ that itwi 1 be made eo abundantly and cheaply 
that it will sell at considorably redaced ratea, to what it doea 
now Oorernment will la tinae be able to do away with its 
agencies and golabs, ae well as its chowkeys, and the saving 
thus accraing ciay be given to the people m the shape of 
reduced customs daty and tar on manufuctqre and we think all 
or many will agree with oa, that it will find its reward in 
whatever it may yield in attaining this reform 

We have said nothing, U will ^ perceived, about the regula 
tions protecting the salt monopoly except to remark generally 
that the vexations impediments thrown by them m the way 
of the dealers m salr, place these latter greally at the mercy 
of the lower officials in the departmeut. There are two Sec- 
tions however of Regulation X of 3819, which deserve a more 
prominent notice, as they form the grounds of a very general 
and decided reprobation Thev have been canvassed on all hands 
and have been generally regarded as most unjust and oppressive 
Ihe Sections alluded to are 32 and i3 Regulation X- of 1819, 
which hold zemindars responsible for all illicit salt-manufacture 
on their lands and liable to a penalty of Ra 500 m default 
Zemindars may advance plausibly enough the injustice and 
oppreesjon of such a measure Say that one residing m Cal- 
cutta, has an ot^tate lu Backergunge you caunot persuade bitn 
that It ts not most unjust to hue him 500 Rupees because one 
of his tenaoU takes it into his head to make a Few Beers of salt 
for hifi pnvate conauinption By no other law, m any cimlized 
country, is one man rendered liable for another s acts, and that 
other a distant, and independent a^nt Suppose a tenant to 
have a spite against his landlord, what is to prevent him from 
mokuig a seer or two of salt, and getting information of it 
forwarded to the aolt officers The man must make up bis 
mind to suffer in person, and therefore, if on that account this 
means of revenge be not general, yet there are men capable 
of lU Or suppose a nei^h^imng zemindar has a spite against 
ffim, whal IS to prevent his putting up one of his tenants to do 
so It would not be difficult, they say, for a neighbour to make 
x>ne of hxi oic» tenants do so and prove that he was the other a 
ryot This argument, however, is not a happy one it cuts both 
ways, for the officials say, if yon zemindars have such power 
yon certainly most have power to put down ilheit manufacture 
There are many other reasons, but they hare been so often 
hoard and argued on, that it js needleas to adduce them bare 
Jfow for fhe arguments pn the other ede. Ooyemmettt 



K{etermi»ed on keying up tho monopoly, as <m« of lio sonrort 
of their iDcome ITiib settled the question of right or w rosg , 
so &r that, right or wrong, it was not to be giren ap Hanog 
gone to thifl extent, all petty consideratioiw were, reasonaHy 
enough east aside, and it was further determined to make the 
most of the monopoly for what would haye been the use of op* 
holding an obnoxious measore nominally, and rirtually allowing 
it to be disregarded ? It would have b^n takuf^ all the blame 
and foregoing all the profit 

Every one conversant with zemiodan matters, knows not 
only the immense mtluence of a landlord but the intimate 
private understanding subsisung between hina, or his officers, 
and the people We believe that a zemmdar could know every 
tinia a dog wagged hie tad within his lands, if any thing was 
to be got by it and no wonder they have their oail^, gomastas, 
tussilaars, meerdas, and finally their chowkeydars who are, to 
all intents and purposes their private servants The zemm- 
dan kutcherry is the lounge of all without work on their 
hands and the gup and gossip of the whole neighbourhood for 
miles around is there retailed The Government most have 
been aware of this, and naturally determmed to make use of 
this influence to assist them There is nothing extraordmary 
m tins nothing but what all Governments look for at the 
hands of their subieets Where else could they look ? Their own 
means were very limited , their superior officers few and far 
between- Ilncovenanted judicial officers were not thought of, 
except for the Dew am Adalut The pohce besides being a 
very inadequate force had quite enongn work on their hands, 
which they considered legitimately their own and th^ were, 
moreover, not to be trusted It is useless to say that Govern- 
ment ought to have had a sufficient force for the protection of 
Its rights It had not and the reason may be conjectured the 
East India Company had seen their predecessors, the native 
rulers, manage the country with much smaller means and they 
concluded that where those who were disliked did ao, they 
themselves, with every inclination to do justice to the people, 
and treat them with all kindness and forbearance would be 
equally successful , but they forgot that to be so they must be 
equally despohc , for justice, substitute expediency, self in- 
terest for paternal rule, and reversing the golden rule, 
which soys that it is better that ten guilty should escape; 
than that one innocent should suffer, they would have to 
act as if it were better that ten innocent should suffer than, 
one guilty should escape Not considering all this they 
thoQ^t they could manage to rule the county with small estab- 
lishments. Those they had were not able effectually to attend 
to every thing, so they tamed to th© land lords But they 
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wGt'e putthig trusJ m the untrnstworthy — moCh born and bred m 
the school of deceit, whose sole aim, for years and generations 
of foreign submission, had been to deceive their rulers and 
whose only safety, in fact, had been in deceit They could not 
become honest all of a sudden, and we do not know that they had 
much inducement \fter a trial of many j'ears it was found 
that land holders — far from assisting, — connived at the infringe 
ment of the salflaws, consequently in 1819, the laws against 
connivance were ordered to be more strictly enforced and the 
penalty to be uncompromisingly levied, for Government, seeing 
that love of order and the laws was not sufficient mducement 
to keep them m the right path wished to try what a dread of 
punishment would do , and both have been, we believe, withont 
a solitary exception unsuccessful There is not a land holder 
in India, who does not know that he is liable to a heavy fine if 
salt w mannfactured illicitly on his estate and that he is lia- 
ble all the same, even if he be not a resident but have only 
a gomasta there If they want this law to be abolished why 
do not they come forward with a few cases of ilhcit manufac 
ture ? Do they wish the Government to believe that of all 
the hundreds of cases tried annually they or their naibs were 
nut cognizant of one even <* Let them go about getting the 
repeal of this obnoxious \ct in a more honest straight 
forward manner — let them give notice to Government of a 
few illicit cases and then, when it sees that they are really in 
chned to assist it will readily repeal a law which its omcera 
cannot but themselves see to be an extreme measure jusutied 
only by the necessity of the case the urgent necessity which 
calls for It We doubt, if even the most pressing necessity for 
such a law existed m England whether the people would allow 
it now a days Zemindars may say, that it ought not to be 
made or considered their business to look after criminals and 
this 18 doubtless true in the general , but circumstances may 
impose obligations upon a man, which do not ordinarily he 
upon him Every good man will repay confidence witii 
integrity and every honest man will feel it his duty to uphold 
hib Government and its laws, and those who are so obtuse 
as not to feel this moral pnnciple, were very deservedly mads 
to know It, by a degrading penalty It is certain that the 
zemmdars could suppress illicit manufacturing, if they would 
Let them do so, and the Government will have no objection to 
repeal the obnoxious sections 

T-liere is one class of land owners to whom the act may he a 
peculiar hardship , those who having given out their lands in 
talooks and howlalis Lave as little connection with it as the 
Government itself they collect from these talookdars &c , 
who are the real muliks, and such should be the responsible 
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persons Bui wbat does it all come to in the end ? Does 
any one imagine tbat the fines come out of the pucses of the 
zemmdare? In eveir case, we believe, they are taken from the 
ryots, and m manj they are made a pretext for levying ao 
impost which jields a great deal more than the amount of the 
lines 

Let us now review the system prevailmg m the salt chowkey 
supenntendency and the reforms that may* be introdocea 
It will be necessary to enter into the reasons and causes 
which make the salt monopoly though perfectly warranted, 
very trying not only to all connected with it, but to all India. 
The monopoly although a hard measure, may be justified but 
bemg a hard measure it is all the more reason that every effort 
should be made to lighten the details of it It is m two par 
ticular points that reforms are most especially necessary, and 
to these two points we will at present confine our observations 

How IS it that salt sells considerably dearer m the salt chow- 
key districts, than in the neighbouring ones ' There is no dit- 
faculty m answering the question It is to enable the salt mer 
chants and retailers to cover the extraordinary exactions levied 
by the salt amlah of the mofussd, and the cbupprassis deputed 
to watch the sales and report on and seize all salt sellers who 
intnnge the regulations These latter are so various, that no 
man can be certain that he will not break them sometime or 
other and so instead of making a settlement for each infringe 
ment they enter into a general compromise or contract of 
remission and so live in peace The great aim of the division 
inohurrirs appears to be to mterfere on the most trivial occa 
sions, and they thmk that such conduct shows their particular 
activity They cannot or do not discriminate between unin- 
tentional and wilful contravention of the laws the trifling and 
the serious penal act I>ow we know that native officials 
generally are bj no means deficient m shrewdness, so the con 
elusion one naturally arrives at is, that they mil not distm 
guish One or two cases will illustrate our meaning A salt 

merchant ot the district of B , had purchased a quantity of 

salt at the golahs , which he brought to his own for sale As 
usual, hegave notice to the division mohurnr ol the import, and 
delivered up the protective document for cancellation It ap- 
pears that the officer who used to couiitersigu these documents 
at the golahs was the darogah, and in his absence, the mohurnr, 
but this was signed with a new name, that of b man as the 
merchant explained, who was duly authorized The division 
mohurnr on tins ‘ krooked the salt, and reported the suspi 
Clous circumstance the amlah, who read the report to the 
officiating supermtendent said it was necessary to take it up 
seriously, keep the attachment on the salt, write to the super- 
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jntenJftct of B eaJt cbowkeys &.c,, &.c How long wjII all 

tljis take^ the superintendent asked \bout a month or so 
was the answer And the merchant a salt, he continued, and the 
capital he has expended on it, are they to remain lying idle 
all this time ? And suppose further he is guilty of no illegalitj 
I consider every thing is m his favor, he said except the new 
signature The document is genuine, with the B— — salt 
chowkey superikteadent s name on it, and seal the man comes 
fairly and honestly to have challan landed and stamped the 
salt 13 Sadder Ghat salt and the man is an old and acknowledg 
ed merchant, respectable m his way snrely all this ought to 
outweigli the solitary circumstance of the unknown name — 
You will immediately order the mohurnr to release the salt 
The monopoly he continued, is hard enough without thc'^o 
frivolous interferences aud it was not the intention of Govern 
ment to throw such difficulties m the way of the honest salt 
merchant and trader it wished rather to give them all 
facility consistent with a fair and legal traffic — the precaution 
ary laws were enacted more to prevent open smuggling than to 
hamper the licensed man who should have every allowance made 
for him It is evident here, that the moburnr would have stopped 
a merchants sales for an indefinite time without sufficient cause 
Another instance is tins \ merchant on reaching his a tore, 
notifies his arrival to the mohurnr of his division, who deputes 
a chupprassi to stamp the heap, without winch a merchant 
cannot commence his sales On one occasion a superintendent 
found the sales in a certain chupprassi s circle ot inspection 
short by sixty maunds his explanation was that salt sales were 
uutertain being some months more and bome le^s than the 
average the superintendent considered tins natural enough 
and satisfactory sometime after, m reading the patrol diro 
gahs rajnamchah, he ascertained that the daroga had visited 
a market place, at which a ferner had landed and stored Ins 
salt some ten or twelve davs prenonsly but had been able to 
make no sales, as the chupprassi of the ‘ haut ’ had not 
thought proper to go and stamp the heap , on comparing notes 
it appeared that this was the chupprassi whose sales bad been 
BO deficient and that it was not so much the uncertainty he 
alleged as hie neglect that caused this deficiency, and great 
inconvenience to the merchant of course the latter would 
make no complaint We believe that if a chowkey mohurnr or 
chupprassi were to say to one of his merchants, ‘ you must sell 
no salt this month, the man would not dare to disobey him 
We have however left behind the object with which we started, 
and must return to it We believe it is nnder considera- 
tion to introduce various improvements m the mauagemeut of 
the salt monopoly, but there ore two minor points that 
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require immediate refonn, and m wbiclt reforms can be intro- 
duced sum manly These are —3 st, to devise means by which to 
put a stop to the illegal exactions of the salt authorities of the 
mofusail (* p , the chowkeys) which may be done by legalizing 
the payment of certain fees and so saving a large sum to 
merchants and retailers or perhaps we should say to consumers 
as It will have the eftect of reducing the price of salt and 
2nd that Government should take more d^ectlv under its 
supervision, the weights, «S:c , used by retaileis, who h too, at 
times, would be a sAving ot one pice in the seer to the poorer 
clans of consumers 

We will commence hy assuming that the salt monopoly must 
of necessity be continued 

Being retained it is necessary to guard it strictly by rules 
and regulations, or it becomes a dead letter 

To see that these regulatioiia are not coutravened, it la iiecea- 
sary to have a preventive eatabh&haient. 

Jt comes then to this that the officers of this ebtahlisliment 
must be so paid that the pei tormance ot their duty will entail 
no extra expense on them otherwise they must indemnify them 
selves, m an. underhand manner and the continuance of such 
an establishment on suebterms^ is an ludirectbanctioUiDj, of tJio 
taking of such fees 

Now how does the case stand * We do not of course include 
the judicial officers tiz bupenntendenta of chow key in these 
remarks hut will commence witli the p itrol tlarogabe q hese 
are pretty well paid but not too highly iur the trust reposed m 
them their duty ought to he e'^seutially the prevention of 
xlhcjt manufacture md nothiug else at pie&eiit, besides this 
dut\ they go about to look aftei their juniors 

Next comes the Khood Ghat d irogah, and we think Ins office 
may with safety be abolished What object is attained by 
k hood I ng salt boats It is xlone we suppose to gu ud against 
the merchants passing more salt than their challaus oi rowan 
nalis cover How can a inei chant have more ^ Iheie are 
but two means he must have picked up illicitly made salt on 
the road, or with the eonnivauce of the golah people, or pre 
xentive officer ot the ship from which he loaded smuggled 
more on board than he was entitled to We do not llimk it pro 
bable that a merchant, having some thousands ot Rupees worth 
of salt in charge would risk it all lor the sake of a few mauuds 
of illicit manufacture Besides where is he to get it^ It would 
show a very lax supervision on the part ot the preventive 
offiners of the districts through which he would have to pass 
li such a thing was feasible Certainly it might happen once 
or twice but not ojtener without conniiance and it may be con 
eidered very hard to put salt merchants to expense and trouble, 
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becaasotlie Government cannot trust its own efficers "We think 
it would be a quite su£Bcient safeguard againsl the lutroduution 
of illicit salt by a merchant, if his salt was stamped and weighed, 
and a direction given him to leave the rowannah at the last 
chowkey he might meet on hia way home If Government 
officers are not to be trusted now, take step to make them 
BO but not at the merchant b expense , and then the office 
of Khood darogah may be abolished witli safety Govern 
uient assumes that alt is right provided the seal on the salt 
m a boat is not broken let them go a step further, and nut 
even look if the seal be broken, without information lodged 
on oath 

Next come the chowkey mohurnrs Th^ give attraffees 
and receive them back tor cancellation They give tliar 
chittys for the cntting of salt from lieaps to dokundars and 
receive lapsed ones. Ihev certify^ to sales by merchants Ic , 
they ought to receive challans but as the stipulated tees are 
always paid they depute a chupprasRi to do tins work A 
mohurnr s pay is Co s Re 15 per month let us leave him 
for the present and go on to the chnpprassi 

This officer gets Rs 4 per month The duly of a chup 
prassi IS to go about the kaiiis under Ins charge, to see tliat 
130 laws are contravened as to looking for illicit manufacture 
It is out of the que&tion, as he has no time. He may have 
probably ten markets, and as each is held twice a week, he has 
to viMt about three per day end he is expected to I'lstt them 
He ought to be ubiquitous but the fellow attempts no such 
thing he goes to those most convenient, and lets the others 
take care of themselves A iriend told us, he once arrived 
at a hant while he was officiating superintendent and as the 
salt people understood it was a Deputy Collector baheb they took 
BO notice when however the salt mohurnr came up the scram- 
ble was amusmg eight or tea men running in all directions 
with salt The fact is this, a man takes out a charchitty for, 
sav one maund, which he undertakes to sell in so manj days 
at a certain haut, finding it difficult or inconvenient to do this 
within the stipulated time, he employs friends to hold other 
shops in other parts of the market place , and why should ho 
not ' The Balt has paid its fixed tax or duty and is his fairly to 
sell in the way most conyenieut to him but as a charchitty 
protects but one shop, he comes to an understanding with the 
chupprasai who for a consideration winks at the illegality 

\Ve have stated that a cbupprassi s pay ib Rs 4 per month 
now to go about from haut to haut requires a boat and a 
boat requires boatmen moreover, moving about constantly 
leaves no time for cooking and as be must eat, that le a tl 
jcaa vivre, he has of course a man to cook for him The 
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man must be ruorO than a ^rizard who can do all this on Hfl. 4 
p«r month, We have seen salt chuppraseis with three boat- 
men and a cook ^ — they seldom have less than two but 
there are circles that afford hut one The foes paid to mo- 
hiirnra range between Rb 100 and 40 We mean this literally, 
and further that these fees are paid without one demur or 
haggle Sa> that the amount over a diatnct ts Hs 2 000 per 
mensem This must be recovered from coaonmers, and it is 
proportionately that the Balt is dearer here than in the non- 
cbowkey districts 

We think the above holds out a fair means of so reforming 
the establishment, that Government may materially benefit the 
salt trade it tell the rowannab merchants that it will bo 

content to believe them honest and inclined to trade honestly 
and will therefore abolish “ khooding, “ attraffeee, “ char 
ohittys ^ and all vexatious inlferference on the part of the lower 
ofliciala that having brought up their salt, they mav store it, 
and sell it m any way most convenient to themselves no stamp- 
ing no supenutencluig the cutting chars all that will be 
required of them, wdl be to deliver op their rowannabs on 
reaching the last chowkey in their route or in person or 
through their mooktyars to the dibtrict sudder at which time 
they shall pay a fee of Re 18 per hundred maunds on all 
they import into the chowkey districts for sale Tell the 
ferricr he may purchase as much salt as he wishes from the 
wholesale merchant of t/te dtitnct, without a document of any 
sort but that be will still have to take out one if he purchase 
from the Com pan V a golahb. Tor the former, however, he will 
have to pay a fee of Re 1 and for the latter Re 18 as 
Towannah merchants will have to do, on every 100 maunds pur 
chased that he may store and keep this Balt as he pleases and 
sell as suits him without supervision Let the dokundars 
know that they may buy, sell and move salt as they choose 
only giving full measure call m their charchittys and tear 
them up and let them go about their bnsine&s 

It may be asked how is Government to know when all 
these cheeks are removed, whether illicitly manufactured and 
smuggled salt is used or not and we concede that their removal 
do€b apparenH^ open out great facilities to this effect but if we 
consider bow and m what way, we tbmk we can shew, that by 
remodelling the establishment, and tis duties with the introduc- 
tion of other precautionary measures such a fear may be render 
ed perfectly groundless at any rale the supervision in the way 
of prevention wdl be much more effectual 

We have before observed that the only means of frastratmg 
the legal sale of salt is, 1st by merchants contriving to mtro 
duce into the interior more than they have paid duty on and 
2ud, by the sale of illicit manufacture as for the first, Govern 
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ment assume that no 'irauggfled salt jb introduced by importers 
(into iijterjor districts') by not weighing ^hat fs brought up It 
merely parses the Kliood ^(laut let Govermnent go atiU a step 
further andabolibh stamping also, which the stringent measures 
to prevent the addition of liiiut manufacture hereaiier to be 
mentioned will, we consider, enable them to do — there remains 
then only ilhcit manufacture to subdue and -i^ubduing that the 
constant mspectigm of legally purchased salt will no longer be 
required 

lo do this tbe re arrangement of the salt force will be ncces 
sary The otBcers of all grades should be strictly preventive 
ofiBcers, and their duty should be to look after illicit manufao 
ture and not after the bLainping and cuttmg of salt or the 
contravention of some pettj and vexatious law for the protec 
tion ot the monopol} Let the patrol darogahs be con«itantIy 
patrolling the places, wliere salt aimhe ea«;ilv manufactured vay 
some ten or hftecn miles inland of the sea coast Let chow 
key mihurnrs instead of issuing attraffeeb and charchitt\H 
and keeping accounts of sales become also patrol officer^, 
having stations in most su&picious localities further let their 
pay be lucreu'.ed from 15 to 40 Rupees per month and 
lastly, let the cbupprassis be turned into a toast guaid, and 
look after tbe smug^lmg and illicit manulaeture instead of 
stamping and cutting charchitty salt and prowling about to 
pick up their du-itooree and whatever el e luck may throw in 
their way to enable them to keep up a boat and two or three 
servants — -which, ho^^ever, as iar as a boat and one man go they 
absolutely requiie and let Government instead of being blind, 
to the utter nn possibility ot their doing this on their present 
pay acknou ledge it and place them above the necessity ot 
illegal eiactions, by encreasiiip it 

Wo will now show how all this en crease of pay may bo 
made up without a further call on tbe Government purse 
W e will take one district as an example and will place ni 
juxta pobition the existing establishment and the one we would 
recommend it is only tlie ■purely executive with which we have 
to do, and to that we conhne our stateruent 
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It will bo soen m the above statement, that a sura of Rnpees 
236 will be required to cover the en creased expense and this 
sum we would propose should be raised by fees as above stated 
Sav that lb 000 maunds are soldmonthlvin the district it follows 
that 80 much must be imported into it by rowannah merchants 
monthly, aud so much must be sold montlilv by the fernera , 
and it these people will not readily give their respective fees 
of Rupee 1 8 and Rupee 1 per lOO maunds 6f salt, to be re- 
leased from their present harassing iiispection and eontrou/, 
and the exactions consequent on them we do not think they 
would deeerve pit) but we have reason to believe they would 
not refuse Tlie only objection they would make i-» this 
‘ how are we to be assured that after giving these fees the 
exactions would cease <' Very easily we conceive call m the 
merchants tear up the uttraffees and charchitty and break the 
aduls before their faces tell them all tupervision is done iway 
with except as regards illicit manntacture when caught 
in process, and we do not think the bait officers will have much 
clianee ut getting anj thuij^ * 

With the patrol Jaroguh band tlu chowkev niohurnrs constant!) 
on tbo move the coast gucrd scattered ibout m suspicious loci 
hties and all these officers looking alter illicit maiiulactuie we 
would det^ it and can only sa> in the spirit of that Spartan mo 
raht) which made sncies ful tiuevmg meritorious and detection 
rulpdlde that if a smugglei or illicit manuf icturer did succeed lie 
would deserve to du so m fact if the salt officers did their duty 
It would be almost impos<-ible and we then again repeat it 
Covprument know that no salt is consumed but what has paid 
Its stipulated customs or excise tax what object is to be att lined 
b) attiaffees, chardutt^s and all their concomitant evils '' 

f)ur article has already taken up more space than ne intended 
but iortuuatel) the reraaimng question of leturui may bode 
jiatched m cumpai ativ ely a tew words eights aud meaeuies 
.ire vei} properly under the protection of all t oven ments and 
with how much moie prupriet) they should be c )ntiulhd in 
1 elation to salt is uianife t The irionopuly Ins been the inedns 
of enhancing the price of it all the more reason thb consumer 
bhould not suffer from the chicanerv of the legalised trader 
We cannot answer for all distiicts but we can for one or two 
that a common 8} stem of fraud iraong the dokundars is to 

The “ivstem of loea niij,ht he male to melnic j 11 salt nitcl la E r„al it woulJ 
raj.t(.riRll\ n (hu e Induiliial pnjmtiits makinc' tli i i eo h^l t start Iv to Iw itlt, 
hnt the mm dl tn ts mi„ht mi\ cLi v JiJucits c th jic tit of enliaa ni^ 

tlieprKt la them eien cvoi eo little t r tli take ot kteriiit up prcKUtivc t tdh 
lialmitats ui those where thij wore nteied 

E 1 
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keep lamps of stone which they call weights , most of them have 
ftco to make up one quantity for mstance for the half seer 
they have a stone of seven chittacks pukka and a smaller ono 
of one chittack When selling to one not to be played with 
they put both stones m the scales, but if to a common 
chaia or woman they gne only the seven chittacks We bare 
seen many instance'^ of tin* aud on asking why they kept two 
weights or ratCer why they did not keep one of full weight 
they asked where they were to get them This is all very well 
but every one knows the object is to defraud, whore they safely 
can 

Conceding (which however we do not without a stout argu 
ment) that the Government is right not to interfere to mflueum 
the price of salt we think considering tlie monopoly enhances 
these prices, Government ought lot to allow die ir subjects to be 
taxed more than neces'^ary Let the trader fix In 3 own price, 
but having done that, see that they give full weight To that 
end, let Government make and stamp metal weights from one 
seei down to a quarter cliittack, and issue tliem at cost prices 
from the offices ot their salt chowkey supormicndents making 
it incumbent on every isalt seller to use these autlion^'ed weights 
and these only under a penalty It may be said that there are 
the proper courts tor the due punishnient of this traud why 
do not the jieople go to them when cheated in this way ^ 
Men m the Mofussii, however know better Holding up the 
courts to a poor Bengali ot the interior is about as cousolatory 
to him, as it would have been to bisyphus to point out the 
hill top telling him he had only to reach it the one la as much 
up hdl work as the other 

Much more might be written on the subject, to show tliat a 
more modernized system of supervision of the salt trade is 
necessary or the monopoly will never be let alone W e beheve 
that our plan of amendment would not be unsuccessful to give 
It only negative ment It would enable Government too to 
aboh h the obnoxious Sections 32 and 33, JleguJation X of 
181^ for having so Wge a force looking alter illiat manufacture 
an extraordinary punishment for aiding and abetting would be 
umiecessarj and that would be something gained 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE BBTHtTNE SOCIETT 3 PA PEES 

1 Reading of ^achtih By G Rems Esq 

2 On the hanitary Impmveynent oj Calcatta Br Chucher- 
butty Calrutta 

In idea and aim if not m execution and pTactieaV utility the 
‘Society, of which the above are the first published papers la worthy 
of all praise and support In a tormer number ot the Review wb 
devoted an article to the consideration of it in its history its ob 
jects ita iounder, and it-a probable results Wlien we say that the 
sanguine anticipations then lurmed, and the heaitv greeting with 
which we welcomed it have not been reahzed, we but assert what 
might almost be regarded as the natural law of Indian 'Societies 
"Who has not seen xt lu evnu a few years expeneucc who has not 
a thousand times made aud heaid the remark about a m^w xuslitu 
tion ! Oh 1 It will meet with the usual fate— -succesaful tor a short 
time and then away unto the land ot oblivion or incapacity 
C ive it a vear ^ Phis is not the jdat-e to xmjuire why hnt the 
fa' t IS too true and when wo say that it has held good in the Caso 
of the Betlmiie Society to iiily a limited extent, we a cord it and 
ita supporters i praise that is by no means to be undei valued Wc 
beheve it to have been the means ot cxi iting a ^I'feater desire lor 
iriti.Uectual puisuits among liitlieito apathetic natives of caiTV 
ing on that elucation whuh an itching tor speedily earning rupees 
t 'luses to be so stintrd at the public school or coPege and ot giving 
ideas ol hteiaiy excellence mental poii ei and even national duties 
beyond what had Iiithei to existed Lut tins bos been < onfined to 
the lew and the nature ol theiuflmncos tlowin^ from it lias been 
at once lunitad and partial Unable as it has been and will be lor 
nianj yc^rs to a. me tlic position even relative] v ol the Literary 
Soilcty in Lngliind whcic elaboi ate papers are read tc men with 
minds oi a hi,^h caldire It Jns i gotten tliat its object mast first be to 
trurt, to discipline to lead outthe d irmantfacultie cf passiveHindooe 
and not to app al to tlicra as liivin^ mind alu idy dec eloped and 
educated Instead of relying upen a tew of the mure educated of tlieir 
own class and many ot their European fi lends to suf ply them with 
intelleytual food they ought to look on the Society os -i c.oni bination ot 
branch Associations, each ot ichich should consi t ut frim twenty 
to tliiity members and both standing in the same relation to each 
utlicr 03 a uiiivcisitv to its afliliatcd college.? In these small asaocii 
tiuns every ono would it el tht ncce"*Kity ol doing sometliin^ ut 
reuhdj, an essay, coaductiDg, a debate or critici ing ntlieis 
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Eat-h would thus feel himaelf bound to tlie Society by some stronger 
tie thnn that of mere membership which in the generality of cases 
consists in the payment of a certain subscription and a stimulus 
and spur would be imparted to all, even the most insignificant, 
« Inch would speedily make Young Bengal no longer a term syno 
nymous with bazaar dissipation, superficially civilised fully, and 
shallow scepticism, but would cause it to be applied to a body of eager 
young souls, wlv> would feel that they must be the regenerators of 
India, that from them must spring forth that sincere earnestness 
and by them must be practically applied that ^ilorioua truth, which 
shall make all men free indeed As it is we find many young 
Societies clustering around this, winch to the European eye seem no 
doubt filled with immense folly and senseless vanity which seem 
excellent marks for tlie arrow of ndicule but which may still m 
future days, throw off the absurdities of their early youth and be 
come real scboola of the prophets in India Perhaps the most 
unfortunate thing that the Bethune boeiety has done not so much to 
resolve on having printed selections from its papers at this early stage 
ol its history as to give so prominent i place to the first paper which 
we have mentioned above 4 Reading of \fachetk by G Lewis Esq, 
Prinripal ol the Dacca College We truly com passi mate Mr Lewis 
on the ridiculous position in which he is pheed beloie the readers of 
these selections and arc bure that he will join with us in loudly ex 
claiming against those who gave perpetuity to what he could not 
have intended tor any destiny but to be read and forgotten "We had 
thought that the German Shakespeare Mania had so shewn us the 
absurdity of our own tbit that sort ot thing had died out in England 
But wp find cxeniphhed in India the law so logically induced by the 
plulosophieal street ballad ‘ungor that the steps ol progress in the case 
of a new song which contains in it the elements ol popular it v can be 
distinctly traced </ prwn from its < onception in the lymal uncon 
Boiousne«s of the water though all the aristocratic patronage of 
elegant drawing rooms and beautilul voices the artistic excellence 
and popular applause of the fashionable theatre the coarse delight 
of the de_,raded catino, and, finally, the glorious popularity of the 
great streets of a large city or the peaceful fields of rustic hamlets 
So with ideas and fashions, and tastes of all kinds they descend from 
the higher to the lower Hence the pedantic annotations and unintel 
ligent critieiama on Shakespeare which have caused the sarcasm of 
the wit and the lamentation ol all good men, who think that beauty 
cjn ists greatly in simplicity have passed away and the Collyer 
folio 13 we hope, the U t of a senes of glosses which in absurdity 
and usplessness rival those of the critics of Byzantium and Alexan 
dna ot Padua and Amsterdam 1 he spirit has fled from Britain 
to India, and we have reason to hope that even now it is leaving 
India, to take refuge with the Karens of Burmah, or the Dyaks of the 
Straits T.he paper before us is written by one who is at the head of 
an important educational institution, sud is an indic-ation that an error 
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wluch ha \0 often lamented as charai^tenstio of the system of educa 
tion poTSued in the Government Colleges has not yet been wholly 
rectifiei The useless even for disciplining the faculties of the muid, 
the showy, the bombastic, the ridiculous, these have been too much its 
charactenisticb hithei to as though the Hindoos, m common with all 
oriental nation'3 were not safficiently addicted to these, without having 
them acientifacally taught in a svatematic course of education 

A ihange 19 now beginning to be evident and in^lace of these we 
shall have the sternly practical and utilitarian An extreme this 
but a much better one than its opposite in this land of speculative 
dreaminess When sliaJl we reach the golden mean where theory 
ah all be valued only as it leads to practice and practice only m so 
far as it la based on theory 

The other paper having been previously published, or at least pnnted 
by Its author, we previously noticed as doing the writer great credit 
jbo far as advice goee, it m practical enough 


J JPrem Bagar edition By B B Eastitick 

2 Bran Sagor or the Oceon oj Love Translated hg JE B 

Lkuitwidi 

3 Amar I Suhih being the Be} sum version of the Babies of 

Bid pai 

4 SitvpaJesa the Ban^hnt Text 

3 TliesnniPy literally translated into English By Brands Johnson 
a Bagh o Baluir hterallj translated By E B Eastidck 
T Sakuntala with JVotes c By Jfonier Wtllzams 

8 Gub.stua of Sadi, trojislated by E B Eastwitk 

9 The Indian Penal Code, ^ c , ^ c , $ c 

Tuii goodly list of oriental and other works should in pirt at 
least, have been noticed by us before They have aU been printed 
and published by Mr Stephen Austin of Hertford whose name 
familiar tn so many members ol the Civil Service, may be unknown 
to the majority of our readers Mr Austin htmdes being one of 
the booksellers to the East India College and the publisher of tho 
above works, is the proprietor ul the BerOs ItfoTyoer a paper uoii 
ducted for several years on hbeial but not ultra principles the 
columns of wluch hat e been ennched at vanoue times bj contribu- 
tions frona the pen ol the late Dr Arnold from Sir Culling Eai dley, 
and it we mistake not, from Sir H Word, lato High Ckimmiasioner 
of the Ionian Islands Mr Austin engaged in avocations thus nu- 
merous, has the reputation of having conducted himself in all with 
an honesty and mtegntv which have raised him m his highly respcc 
table prolcasion and have secured to Intn the regard of all with whom 
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lie lias been m any Tva_) connect rj Bat it js a** a publisliei nt Tiorks 
connected ^uh tlie East tliot \\e bav* the pleasmo of introducing 
him to the notice ol the Indian world To fiicilitate the stu ly of 
Oitentala, and to present to the pnbbo seicral of the best works in tho 
Persian and bansent literature, tn a suitable dress, he has spared 
neither exertions nor expense and we feel confident, that the eJearness 
of the typo and accuracy and elegance of the letter press may boir 
a compari<^on with some of the best publn ations that have issued 
from Oxfoid or London Indeed he has been selected as a publisher 
not only by some oi the learned proiessors ol the Ea t India College 
but by gentlemen wholly nmonneeted with it and we shall be glad 
it thiB bncl notice may have the effect cf procuring him a larger 
sale lor Ins works in India, the country for wlnrli ihcy arc 8pe< I ally 
designed Vte may hope to give some of tlio publications s luoio 
extended notice than we are at present able to do,, our olpect b mg 
to draw attention more ti th?i charncter and position of publHlui 
than to the books them elves 


Indian Ln<ture By Copt Roheit MrOrego) of the Utngal Rt 
tired Liit Smith, Ekhr and Co , Loudon 

GRADUAEL'i year by year the lanks of our knglo Indian wi iters 
swell and new works are tin own with cagei anxiety on the wide sr a 
ol hterature and autliorblnp I\e have often wi lied tint a full 
list of them all could be made out and continually supplemented 
as occasion required V dictionary of Anglo Indian writers, or 
a history ol Anglo Indian hti ratnre wcnld form a subject of 
immense interest and instructioo n t merely to the griffin or the 
litterateur who makes India and Indians his int( rested oi idle study 
but to the student whe wishes to turn over a new pag in the hisrory 
of the human mind and tho I ngli^ih language und thought in a 
country where circumstances ai'^ocintions and ties are ho very different 
from those of every other land Such a work mi^ht enhven what 
IS of more scholarly interest — the history of the English 

language among the Hindoos and mi^ht help to answei the 
questijD how iur it his influenred them, their natunal chi 
racter and modes of thought how liir it has bei n moulded 
influenced some might ay murdered, by them '' This latter question 
must be entered on soonet or later Wo have a constantly encreasiiig 
body at once of sojourners and natives able to write well m the 
English language and it were well that the experience of the paK.t 
were recorded and analized, that it might serve as a guide and a 
beacon for their future career 

And here comes another to add his name to the list of those who 
have not merely felt and studied and passed a lettered indolence 
m India who have not merely expressed the result of such Icelmgs 
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and studies iq language and poetry but have thought these results 
BO important, and that language and poetry so beautiful, that 
it should be given to the world and that too to the world of the 
west through the mediiiTn of sulH publishers as Smith Elder and Co 
It znav be right for the Indian htieraleur to wnto tor hig brethren 
in exile it may be becoming in him thus to attract theni from the 
Vices to which an idler in India i3 so much addn. ted and dire< t 
their abused energies to the attractive pitlis of ayidv and nnagina 
tive poesy it may be proper toi him thus to prove that somebody 
else tbaa tlio Mmaionancs in India can really attempt to Jo good 
to otliers than self but we rpicstion it t^r lus own reputation 
the ealightemnent of the boik-delugcd fJks of the west oi fur the 
peace ot mind ot the ciitics who guard the pubhsliing mirket 
there it 13 allowable for him to sny I shall extend the freah bloom 
and blessings of loy circulatim to the hearts and heads of the readers 
of Biitam Had the wotk befoie us clanned oulv an Indian 
sale and an Indian reputation it would douLth as haie got both 
but unforlunntelv we fear both must now be denied it It is cne 
thing to judge of tlie merits of a work ib tractly or with leterenee 
to high standards of literary esteUence another to vitw it in the 
light ot bucli circumetauLes as exist in India and of such \ roductions 
as have issued fiom nn Indian publishing house We have hue tl« 
old story of 1< arus reproduced in tlie ca e of one fium whjm the 
world would least expect it — a Captain of the Bengil Retired List 
As It 13 let u3 Bee tho extent of tun work and the character o£ 
Its execution 

The former haq o very wide range — Italy France England 
India The result is that the volume is what would bo termed by 
a pufling publiahei respectable It contain =1 five hundied and 
eighty pages — nut a more brochure but the matured fi mts of “ Indian 
Jl.ei3ure Petraich and his Laura are introduced to us in galloping 
haste lest as is remarked in the Piel ice he should he torestalled 
from any other quarter To say that he hab succeeded m rendeiuig 
these either accurately or cle^antJ-v or with that tint ot fresh 
emotion that lights them up would ho to say that lio has done 
what many grcatei than he have attempted aud failed in Ferhaps 
the most untrinslateahle woik lU the uorld is IitraiLli and 
e\en Lady Du re cuuld only get a lew uf her sonnets acknowledged 
by the llaJiins them stives to be t lerable This is followed bv h 
tranalution or nlaptation of Alficri 3 Agami ranon All that we 
can say 19 if '\liieii is not more readable and attractive in hia own 
tijnpue than in Capt hIcGregoi a liu is not worth tianslating So 
fir as his Ttihaii studies go, our author from his notes, seems better 
fitted to understand and explain historical allusions and trace 
resemblances and analogies, than with the ewift apprue.iation ot a 
master oul to catch the evei felt but almost inexpressible beauties 
ot the Punce of Italian poets and body them forth m a language 
so different Iroro the all musical and emotional Italian Fully to 
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express llie pi>etic power of Petr'irch, xrould require anotUer genius 
Itke his own 

(, had nDt expected from & translator of Petrarch such bad 
tflfito aa to attempt a \ereion of the Uennade of ^ oltaire Most 
execrable of epics and uiipoeticnl of poems having neither the 
hi^^toncul simplititj and interest of his Charles XII the mock 
heroism of his tragedies (for we shall never be convinced that he 
did not write them »n jest) noi tlie exquisite wit of his converantion 
and bon mots ' We have not even attempted to read this tian'^lotion, 
rtmemhenng with fear the time when, prepared to drink. lu a full 
draught ot ^^brious poetrj, we unluckily read some huudnd lines of 
the original and for at least one year forswore all that bore the name 
oi poetry or verse The HenTtade ig the aublimest joke in the Ian 
poage of the moat witty ot nations and ^ oltaire mu t have 
chuckled when he per^ietrated su^^h a production and found that 
the odour of a name, greit to la belle France irom other works, 
had given tins a aweet smelling Ravour e have no doubt that 
our authors translation is niueli better than the original It would 
have been well tor him of Fcrncv if his I'cputation Lad, like Cicero s, 
gone down os a poet, the proot being for ever lost 

The Anthology thit iollows is not quite hut still it la more ongi 
naL We hold to this that no ^reat poet can aubmit to become the 
medium for giving forth the thoughts, and longings of another with 
out losing lus greatness In all true poetry the subjective must 
predominate, and in proportion as it exist-^ to a proper degree and 
in a proper intensity is there the vis poettca A poet and a trana 
lator cannot be ejmbitied without the usual lesult — mediocrity 
An and and an alkali produce ft neutral salt Gapt McGregor may 
be an excellent translator he is a poor poet He is out and out 
objective and yet he is not artistn \\ e can as in the case oi 
Alexander Pope pardon the foi uier where the latter exists He 
abouoda 10 conceits and mere mversiou of clauses hke ‘^terohold and 
Hopkins, aud that is not poetry itiicaa the following — 

TUB BBIDE, 

O b}r‘it imiJi tenper iiyhosi. tinclonlcJ raff 
C-un 771(1 An to mitrrnw ehi ifrful nn to^dup 

So sang the poet sveetJv soothlj Ijo 
And honour „av€ t whom v la lirn wr due 
Jatt from the If use that roeck fforth cjiiqucrd fame 
For Troth and F etry were there Ibe eatue 
"iet in that vene iho la all 1 ovciv phra'^o 
Which love respect f r cvccUence conveys 
Shall there no > oiee m v oungor time bo foun 1 
Lovely und gond, thy kmdred praise to sound ? 

From The stoiil s falnees if ihe to7ij,iie could vpeat 
To faint my feelings why is language weak t 
M bv ponder pauee I thus P In tl y chaste ear 
I may not whisper what tbon might stnot hear 
i et sweet cne ' what we think thee what thou art 
Though my words aothiug tell thee, read my heart 
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In theae daya 
anil Smith and 


of hot blooded youti 
Massey, this may 


g poets, of Balder aud Yendys, 
seem to hare the nng of true 


metal — 


X CAMP fl 0 I 05 

To horre to horse merry comrades all ' 

Hear ye not the bn^lc call 7 

The sun shines o er the mountains high. 

Then mount mount, mount I the foe is nigh. ^ 


Bee far and fast their bands advancing 
Sabre and spur and pennon glancm^, 
Thoar, bannora wave in the moriunt fair 
A bljodier tint shall soon be there 


Down with the foeman 
In bttttli. Bj are no man 
Sa^c him who strugi,!^! boldij l 
Slay slay the coward 
■Who fled when death lower d, 

(Jr but fought loi- Jus eouuLrv co dh 


hjw on on on whore tiie swords are lashing 

Where war *teedi are fasle t and liereest dashing, 

llii&li where the iocman s ranks are thiikest 

Dl rv cr 1 tat h eoinc there di nnnkest 

’Vat ry \ntory tln^ lu-^ b our own 

Fortune hath ouf eedom shi no 

Ours IS the tame whi h cann t die 

( )urs the name whnii shall thine ou bn.h 

P a a bo t ll oin the g il’snc nn 1 braio 

W ha Hileiitl slw-p m Hinour a grave 

AuJ laoTHK t ns who the flt,ht outliio. 

With the smilLS that lK.mty knows well to give 

Td lio\y many a longing and bitter emotion does the lolbwiog 
give vent nnd expression It may be the subject that make-i it 
seem so it ruay be tin ^uffuaion of sorrow that is outspread in the 
words sjinpithized in by those yl u3 who have felt, and uh ' how 
bitteily the tlioughts that they express but this does seem yerymiieh 
nearer poetiy tlian all the rest — 

TO VN ADBtM WirB 

For whtm thc^e ruSts grew she m ni wore 
No III re fjr me liile ' "V ast ocuuu a roar 
Severs ug uow tdl two lung joara are fa-t 
Our lots which y t ^rew tr m like must ho cast 
Mill tiffcrent s onoh and nnler diatart skiea ! 

Lliil Hess and ep uselesa now firm her eves 
J rgc loving luiitrous— enve in Momori s dream 
A stars ihr miet no mort in rapture beam 
Her looks and winning wi rds non others bloes, 

Others her It rni m fondeat wohome presa 
1 et bear thou up my heart ’ nor grudge that ehr 
I jng doJir aa thine dear fur herself should be 
She ten ling them, they her each all shall more 
S m hr cher linsb-ind hiiu thee than beFjre 
Thoir present j i an 1 now fbunj wealth in her 
bhall closer love nnd liolior union attr 
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\( unp Til tht,r 9lie fon Ihng those rcvcrcut baiw 
Shull age) ani] ing n Ht. its iiin.8 

While, omling th tgr»\e um t in freli glco 
t Uir hilure;!! elm b her siei or e asp liur tiiee 
AnI ns — IQ f Rtur rl wuof m mii and mett 
I/ipht threadb niid dark - old niomi ries hiUer ewitt 
Ihcn nse, ot thee tlieroselfi d angel Ilope 
St Hills Rraitmp lie nr the, remiy do r to ope 
(11 a bri_,hl. fuitire calm and clrtidlLsa, vthen 
Old voUiig 11 lit ir t3 ihec united thou 
EDiiml nc glad lienrtli to me good tjod shall raise 
Froui happy hcatts the praior of jfratcful praise 

all; our Anglo Indian poeta t\iII find timt their tine 
htrongtli lie m the < motional — in the eh giao or the lyiio ILlj foil 
and have lailed in the d scnptive, and there are other eyos that Imvu 
never reaUv '•ecu Jndi in scent "s or cQzctl on an Indian sun tiiat havu 
yet nioie truly boJit d futli in l.im y the rta ity, than nil tvho 
hivo ever trod it sli ires It m leaiiog home tor a foieign eliine 
Die etnigrnnt nho gop-s to « ireli eut a new fortune under new ‘<ki< « 
can the i\ordd of (jilliUau with bUth an cxcimsitc depth of patlioa 
The palm tree q ttli high 

^l)^l for thi mt Mil, } ro 
All 1 t the In li n lu o I 
Th I u 111 ut :h SOIL 

r nt 1 lull 1 t-L iht, br cOi 
j 1 a irt ef 11 ibe J 1 
Is r he r tht liiiti s sin^ 

( 1 ji V mu uQlri 

“lurcly the t motion peLuhir to an Tmh in lift thr parting of Im hand 
and will rf jmentiand ohildn n tlio 1 loom tint so early fiidts fioin 
tl c cheek ol the latt r the di ease that so =iviiltl} carries r If thefoim r 
the Und that maki a ^^ldows and orjihans tliat final 8 lieart's and 
raakea n adrocn the land of tiial and sorrow and iMie the laud ot 
tall blink monument', and vainly proud “iLpuleh] il proceg lona, surely 
the e. might quiiken e\ n a dead poetie boul into Unu* ntr il life 
(fid tuue with angels m lody a hnrp tliathnd lam long unsfrung e%cn 
though play d by an unskilluf hand V\ ore thentli author ot Indian 
leiiurr to cast 'V oltaire tr the wmd^ and give up Petrareh in dr pur, 
were be to sar — J have lived many vear'^ m InJia I know it well its 
< eiK its cireumutauCLS and the emitions peiuliar ti tlmm and 
I shall henr I forth btnv e to exprcBS them lie woiilel at onei reco^nibe 
a dehnite and liuitful mibhion and liis su eess might be „ient aa 
lua hopes were modest and hia heart smtcie 


-R<j> >t nf tJiP CnltuUa ^onfuil Sthool for Chuhiuni 1 tinalc 
Teachers 1*^31 


\\ 1 do ml jjCneraliy notice the Rep rfcs of Ldiieiti nil In titii 
tions hut the cause of Female 1 dm ation in Imha is oo impoitmt is 
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to warrant a departaro from an ordinary rule Aiid» beside*, Noroa^ 
Schools too long neglected, have a peculiar claim ladmdtuu 
teachers have been doubtlesB, trained in many institutionfl bat 
this 11 the first in India, so far as we know, that baa deroied 
its undivided attention to the work of training femate teach- 
ers Normal Schools should be raultipbed, with a new to the 
education of native females Ladies from Bntain cannot soon if 
ever acquire the languages of the country perfectly and, whether 
they come out as tmmamed agents of Societies, or spoataneonaly as 
the wives of Missionaries or others take a part id the work, there 
are so many changes in health and other cii cumstances, that except 
in rare cases long sustained exertion, with the advantages of enlaiged 
eipenencc, have been lost to female education 'With this manifold 
disadvantage m supplies of teachers from Europe it la urgently 
necessary that a band of well trained instruetora should be prepared 
here, who are mured to the climate, ac<]uaiirted with the language 
and familiar with the habits ot the people The retention of them 
however for any long penod is scarcely to be expected which renders 
the training of a luger number necessary and, it these frequent 
transitiODs Lnuae peiplexity, the comfort is, that acc^nirements will 
not bo lost if model iamiJiet! be multiplied n the land 

“ This Institution we learn irom the Report ‘ ow ea its existence 
to the indetatigable exertions ot Mrs J J Mackenzie the ongmatop 
ot the scheme and the zealous promoter ot its establishment and 
it IS now until r the patronage of the Loid Bishop ct Calcutta and 
Lady Comm Xluee years ago it was opened by tlie Misses Suter 
who have given ample prOk.t ot being ndinjrably qualified for their 
Mission Fcr a short time pupils were admitted w hether intending 
to be* ome teachers or not but soon it was reutcred to its proper 
object Though leduced in numbers the results will be ultunatelv 
huger bv adherence to a 8]^( cihc purpose It la gratitying to find 
that alter bO brief a period two have left the ecbool for theu 
voention — one in Calcutta and the other at. Bnrdwan 

Whilst this institution is dependent to a large extent on the gene 
rons aid of the public the pupils aie not admitted gratuitumlv 
This 19 ft feature worthy of all commendation A healthy system of 
economics ought to be, as speedily aa possible jntrocuced into all 
Bcbo< 1 r The setting of these aside to give free scop© to a generous 
impulac or to save the sensibilities of aomc over refined sentiment, is 
ft short sighted pohej, and would cnpple the reuse we desiie to 
promote 

'Wheie there is so much to praise we regret to find anything to 
censure In one paragraph the accompUbhed ladies who conduct the 
Normal School are alluded to, hot they are not once named in the 
Report — a fact which might be creditably explamed if it were thwr 
own production but it evidently emanates entirely from the Commit 
tee Surely then a place of honour will be assigned them beside the 
office bearers of the institution ? Here w a Iwt of twenty ladies and 

6 
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gentlemeTi lieid <l by the v<'nerable Lord Bislup all |iiiutcl m 
beautilul capitals but again there is no place for the filiSSEB Sctcj ' 

A stranger would be at a lo<w to discover tc whom the work 15 

intrusted but tor a Ime in Bm dl type in the accounts [ Let honour 
be given to whom honoar la due and right heartily do we render it 
to the pi^moteis of thia institutun but giving a portion from their 
Iti’^urp and tbeir affluence is scaicely to br curopaTCd to the daily 
toil for years, oi the leal woikers m tha enterpn c A Normal 

Sf.hool besides is the last place in the uoild where tlio wrrk (f 

instruction in the persons of its teacbeia and the e>L of its pujuls 
should have its dignity diraini hed This miy bai* lx eii lu fiom 
the intention cf the excdknt Committee and a fulin licpoit inay 
mako amends tor the oiniaeiOD It would be well if in Indi i thfre 
were a diffusion cf right views cn tin sub|ect correspondnv t<- tlie 
change of sentiment which has been makitij, lapid jirngr s in Lii 
tain towards eleva tin j, the profc nm nf teachers t its riw^htful place 
and if any Iiave a peruhir cl -uni tj rc spect they aie those who aie 
voluntary exiles in un ungenial clinic laboonncr m 1 plnrt in which 
no fortune cm p issibly be renliz d and who e effoits nie li illowed 
by Missionary aims 


1 4. JWunual of J*racinal 2 /lero/irtfltc'- cons^tJ red v tdi 

refer erne to the aitidei^ of Mater hi ’MaJitn By JLduard John 
Waring M R C S U F I ( S Ijmdvn 

2 4.71 enqviry rnto tht ^tatuiicb and Path ok rp/ (f sonit qjoint^ 
connetted icith 41nc€S>> in the Lite) as met uUh m tkt Last 
Indie'^ By Ed JohnWaiinq 

The two workt> which are now before us are by an officer ct the 
Madras Afedical Establishment and thougli ftom tlic natuicof the 
uhjeits of which they treat, a not] e of them slioiihl rather find a 
}Uce in the. of our eotempoT itv the Indian Annals ot Alf di 

cal Science — i t os emanating fr< m tJie Indian piesa they cl inn a 
share oi om alli iilj )u also A word lu passing tn tlm Indian innals 
each suceccding numl ci oi which supp >Tts the hi ebaractrr and posi 
tnn which its hrst appeaiauce pi omi cd We Congiatulate the 
^leij b 1 service of Bengal on having at len^tii established a Jfurnal 
whii h bids fair to nvai these cf turope by the exerllenre nnrl 
( ijginality ot its contents Ihe editors are deseiving of tlm waunc t 
thanks of the profecdiyn fjr the tvle and mannei in which they ha\e 
br jii^ht out the work no 1 ss than far openiu^ its pages lor the con 
tnhutions of any who may have cases or notes thiy de m woithy 
of record 

The two works heading this notice, the one on Tiierapeutics the 
other on Abscesa of the Liver, are by Mr Waring, now Picbidcncy 
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Surgeon at Tiavancore They afford a le?^on the former espeuialiy 
Tvhif li Medi al OfRi ^ra entPiing the Company s eervice would do well 
to tuUow We huTc often be-ud it alleged and believe the feeling 
to be pietty gi nerally prevalent among Suigeona of Native Ppgimenta 
and of email raofus-^il atation'i that the eases admitted to the hospitals 
under thfir rhaige aro so constantly of the same unvarying, type, 
and the treatment so much a matter of routine that they h ave them 
rriore and mjre to the oare of the iiatue doetjr r»ely li ever meet- 
ing ^itli any case oi lot re.t to exnte their proiis^ional zeal while, 
hon ever deiirous they may be ol invest ij, atm g any di puted point 
ol Medi< nl hen iioe -works of lefi rem^ aie not to be had Admitting 
that there la some truth in these o[jinii.n3 wo are i ontident that few 
h Ida olfei better opportumtiea for the leallv z alms and induatrnua 
Medic il OfTicei thin the mofussil statious ot Beival Th^re are now 
but tow in whu 1) Dispcn aim no not established, an! to these it the 
Afedii ji 1 uit \h jw s, nn iiiti,! est in tbfirtRS th(-. zunTmed the 

b lit and the blind ii om all the surrounding di tin ts, will oladlj flock 
for alvice -which it enccuiaged they speedily learn ti appienate 

AVe ba\e been led mtj making these remark tiom learning, 
in the introdiu ti m to tlio Manual ot Ther vpeuties, that ifc was 
( ompilcd and airan^i d at Rler^m a small isolated tation iq tho 

Icnaaseiim piovinc =■ (pait of am lent Burmah ) It the 

s uthemmost p lit [post-'] omipicd by the East India Company a 
tr ) ips in th ihoir piovjime bem^ situated about 240 miles from 
IMaulmtin nbjvc 1 QUO miles liom Calcutta, and a still greater 
distance licm Mudr is ” 

Tn tiiQca of p arc tlip nnW means f comimiu -itmn with th aho-re pWc was 
1 V I m iithly t niucT aul aft r the ulVrcakot tlie Bnrmc^ WarC^ f) ^ y 
millsuhn„ l bcl viliohc visitw like ihu of were luw au\ far between 

ilins as miv r ililv 1 l siipy nl at ililbcnliirs i si t«i in obtaining bo jha for 
reCren c CakuUa la ih n ar at i c at which these can he pru nrcl ani a 
bpacc if a lea t tlu c in nth n lat uecesaanly elar^c het veen tin prnoJs of wnt 

iiif, iJ til It cicj f I I k mi I lec ivirg tfiem tr lu iho atuaJ a i to a td fr rti 

til t Hiksclkr tf the efl ( t tha the work or works in ^ucstnn aro nut procural I 
in Li Imtta but that uii ri ni g inatni tions to that eftcct th y will pi u ura 
tJt If] fr ij ?i 1 jc n \t overanj maJ thcJa V entai^iat^ a J Jaj. 

e a lal 1 Ltli an 1 a t nilcrible extra cxiieneo. II tevei auai ua a w liter 
ninl r such ircumbtin ps may be to accmnnlAte facts r toae w Tiotas win b 
ha\0 ht,rn tak u vcarnpi viou ly without any new 1 1 suhsequent inblicati n the 
ilticlathr n lalisviy are su nunicrcms that it la iiipi ible too eicoun 
them eiilir Iv or toe irpi te a work to hia satisia li u Iii i 1 itiou t the e Jiffl 
ciiUi s it m \ hiaiHel that th wntor -was lu )rfler3 to pr ced t nn ap 
pomttnent at least 1 Do miles from Mergni wniiat Liio wirk. wa prrceciiu^ tj 
a termiiiatnu an I that m emsequ mw he was mu h hiir lelin efifectin^ Ua 
c mylciion o3 travelling m ludm is but hitlc suite 1 f r cariyiii^ on any httraiy 
u cjj u in 

111 the fat e of all these diffii ulties Mr Wann^ lias compiled i 
Manual of Therapeutn s ut the merits ot wbn h ave cau scarcely 
•^peak too highly The design ot the work as avc are iiiloimed by tlie 
writer is to upplvtvhathe legaids as a dchciency ot mtormatmu 
in the department cf Therapcutirs in works on Alatein Mcdica 
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Full and coropreb€TisjTe as are the descnptjoot of the botanical 
and ohemicftl characteiistioa of the various substances employed m 
Medicine, he is of opinion that their medicinal Application to the 
treatment of diseased and morbid conditions of the body has not 
met with that consideration nbich ita importance demands, and lie 
has endeavoured to remedy this defliienty by — 

ColJeoting an i britijftng- mthm a small Lnmpa«H the opimnnB ond experience of 
the most eminent '«'»«t*rs of modtra liraea, ^ ti the teal xalne ot the articles of 
the ^tjna Metbca in th treatmuit f Jiseaao. Such a work has, m iheopujjon 
of the compiler been long needed e,pecially by the younger ramnbers of ihe pro 
feasirH) and by stndeBto There is one claw of medical man n ho may be dorn 
roino ted the floating practitioners rargeona m the army the nayy the East India 
Company a Servi e those eogngnd in emigrant or rr etchant ahii s and also tl ob« 
rnaiiitnt in isolaiod spots tn out distant colonies to ivhoTn it is coutidentW expeetc 1 
a work like the present wdl proic acceptable end usefaL 

Thp first part of thp work consists ot the articles ot the Mateni 
Aftdica, arranged alpha behoaliy, each nitb a concise description ot 
its botanical or chemical characters, followed by a general account ot 
Its medicinal properties and action and a more paiticular one of the 
special diseases m which it has been employed, with formulary and lull 
relerences to the authorities by whom it has been recommanded 
To give our readers a better ld^‘fl of our author s style we extract 
fiom the first page the account of Gum Arabic 

Acacia Acac se Gummi Gum Acocio, Gum Arabic The gum of Acacin 
Vera, A Arabico, and other a lied specie* Aal Ord IiCgmmnoifti. Xiaa S}i»t 
Pob Rsnim Monoxna Sjura Vanuos— bon{-,i,a) Arabia, Cape of Good Hope 
Bombay anl iew Holland 

3fet£ Prop an I AcUon Demul ent In mod rate quantities it docs not pro 
duce any eenaiblo efleut on the svBteni uidecl it is wtate I to be used aa loud by the 
natives of ben egal set ounce* b mg oniilercd aufflei nt f r the dailv support 
of an adafi It forms an excellent adjunct toother demolcents in puhnonorv and 
genito-armary affeutious The Maci sga ('Pondr>red Gnm Boih g Disn’Jed 
■Water Oj ) 18 the best form for nitcrual une. Pr jt G ahaui* uonm lers that the 
Gnm may be employed as an arti lo of diet for diubeuc pauonti \ ithout nek of 
iDcrBAsmg the quantity of sacchanno matier dischu god m theu urine. This js 
not what would J prwri have been expected bnt it la neTcrthcless a valuable fact 
to be made aware of 

Inconpatiblns The strong Mineral A ids Alcohol Eiher Acetate tf Lead 
TincL I'orn ‘^Vesqnichlor and oth'Jr Tmetures 

The apeuttc Usee^ In Con^he much relief is often experienced from allowing a 
piece of game dissolve slowly m the injaflu It is pnrti nlaily uBefnl m allaying 
the imtota^a of the throAt which excites Coutjh ta P)4hisji> Dr A T Thompsonf 
advise* the fjllowing farmula ~R Macil t, Acaciffi OL Amygi Sir 

Papav Alb iw. ^ bs Aqaai ^ iv Acid, Citnci ad graiam audulat M Dosa 
?j — 5U when required 

Jn Ardor Urvna CoJcidous afftclvona and w Dioirhcpa the mucilage, combined 
With narcotics or demulca ts, proves rf great service. 

7ji BoMorrhage, the local app ication of fiuelv powdered gum is often ellcctnol 
m arresting the ti w of bl md A case of severe hpistaxu enccoas'ullv treated by 
finely powdered gum, blown into the nostnl iB reported m HufcJand a Journal J 

• Qn jted by Ballard and Garrod Mat Me ip 2— -G 
t Dispensatory p fr7 
^ Med Repoahiovy vol xxvu. 
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/» Bums and Scaldi Mr Bhmd ' of ii’diabtinfli^ adnw* appf/mg A ibiek so 
lutioEof Qnm Arabic over the burnt sorface He ctates tb t it relieves the pam 
almost immediatclv and that, iindor its use the heoluig piocess appears to be has 
tcnod He a 3 is UihI repoate 1 inalti foi several jeam and BtnU observation con 
firm him as to the valne of the treatment. It doubtless acts bv exUuding the air 
on the same principle as C Jlrdion cr Cotton, 

To e ^jpplei Mr Erasmus ^ i son f speaXa of the mu ilagc of acatia as a 
n^/ul application Jle directs it tJ bo | entilied an the tender part immediately 
^or bncklnig ani the nipp e to bo priteoLed with a leaden shield Ho also speaks 
ikvonrKbfy of lIiq af pliuiihon of a p wrier cumpoflp.l of %qnal parts of Gam 
Aoficia and Borax 

Tina part of the wort has been compiled with great care and 
though w 0 uotii e many omissiona and borne fnw errors they are 
infinitely ihan might have been looked for when the diaadvanLigeg 
under whioh thr author laboured are taken into consideration Our 
Burpnae 13 rather where material could have been found at Mergui 
to enable him to enter so fully aa he has done into the medicinal 
properties and u&e-^ ot what he de^cribea, and the diseases in which 
they have been recommended As, for instance Nitrate of Silver to 
which no fewer thau tourteen pages are given and Opmm the 
account of which falls twenty fenr The second part of the work 13 
devoted, to a consideration of medicinal agents accoiding <0 
effect as Cathartics Expectorants &e L nder each head are given the 
diseases to which thev ai'e specially applicable with the symptoma 
indicating or contra indicating thmr use and the cautious to be 
observed in their a Inunistratnm 

The third pait is a I able ot Drugs exhibiting "the adulterations 
the most commonly in use their mode ot detection, and the principal 
signs of purity, tcllowed by a table exhibiting the symptome 
treatment and mode ot detecting the various poisons mineral, vege 
table and ftninial abridged trom Dr Dunghson s Dictionary of Mcdi 
cal Science 1 he woi k concludes with a table of Bynonyms of some 
of the ino t u etui Melicines piocurabk in the East Indiee m 
Hindoataiiee Persian Arabic Tamil Burmese and Malay, neudenag 
it specially useful to the Indian practitioner 

The work is com hided by a senes ot indices upon the plan adopted 
by R GrilUth ot Philadelphia m the Dm versa! Formulary,” being 
an Index of remedies tor all the principal diseases to wmch flesh is 
hoir arranged under their several names, each having the proper 
reference to its pa^^e Ihua under Amaurosis we have — 

Amaurosis Aconitum N pellus Tirtar Em tic, Arnica Cairphor Guaiacam 
Calomel Iodide of I jlaanmm Rhua Tuxicodendr n Ol Tcrebiuthinse, Blood 
letting Electncity Issues —Lor I 4pvli tiunt Tmct, Aoomti Liqnor Am 
moni» (vBpoiir3 Camphof (fmuitatioa') Stryebma Nux Yomica \erama Yarn- 
ti QCLL Album Blister 

These indices facilitate reterence, but are apt (0 confuse the 


♦ Edln Med and Surg Jonm., 190 elm p 
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young prnctitiotier, who with 8o many remedies fjreach disease might 
be puzzled with wkteh to cummcnctj upon hia patient 

Our space does not permit us to dwell longer upon a work which 
we ba\c no doubt, will be tound to answer iully the expei tations of the 
autlior and upplw the pra< titioner with a mo t uieiul uoik of refer 
eucc We can but briefly notice the pamphlet on Abscess oi the Livei 
The author has shown gri, at diligence in cullccting t igetlier from v anoua 
Bourres tliehi&tcry A SOOcoatsot Liver A.b tess 01 each he has given 
a concise account ct the ymptcmg treatment and when fatal of 
the pr t moi tera appearances He hos given numerous tables show 
ing the per centage ot v arums Byrnptcinia the relative freipiency ot 
diseases in diifeieut paitd of the organ and the comparntive utility 
ot various modes ot tiiatment c ciiclutlinj. with a well fmnded 
ciution a^jUinst t le inihscnrmnate use of Alercury in iritections disen es 
It is" he St lies ‘a runedf of very doulidul utjht> if* free 
* exliibitiju IS uiidcubtisll) no pieventutive ot hepatic ab cess" Out 
‘ of dOO ca.e3 admitted under various headin,, hicreury was exhi 
bited in one form or another in 1 i cases ot this number it caused 
‘ distinct salivation in IS ami m 1 7 others it produced a ore or ulccrat 
ed state cl the ^ujis but vvithoiit Jiec or pr pei ptvaljsm in 19 
otliers It a} peirs to have been given with an unsparing hand, but 
without pioducing its specific effects on the 3) stem " 
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Poetry^Its Cfntf Attributes stated and dlnstrated ,^^0 Lectnrt 

delivered before the CalatUa Yoimg Men s Cknsttan Associ 
atioji By EdMoard Starrosc ^ 

Is this ft crttvcal age or m it a crtaitce one, is the (question that the 
Beviewer ever asks himself as volunieB of Poetry and Elssays aboQt 
Poetry come in upon him at the same tame Here we have this Ilssay 
oa Poetry aide by side with the Poems of Snellius Shickhardua, and 
m every pnbliahei^s circnlar we aee Theories of Poetry ranniiig the 
race with Poems themselves. Such a state of matters woald lead us 
to the conclusion that our age is at once critical and creative, or that 
we have come to the close of ft critical period, and that only the hret 
fruits of new intellectual life and originality are being gathered 

Mr Storrow m the Lecture before us, seems to have had it as hia 
object, simply to recommend Poetry to the study of the youths whom 
he addressed, by decking it out m its fairest garb, pointing out in 
detail some of its beauties, and shewing not a few of its prettinessea 
He mates no attempt to enter into the philosophy of the matter, nor 
logically to treat it in its vanous divisions, but simply seems to give 
forth reeultB of a bttle quiet meditation on Poetry m general, and 
on no diviMon of it in particular He has accumulated not a little gentle 
cnticism of a quiet Addisonian character, on a few favourite poets 
whom he uses as illustrations of some of those attributes of Poetry, 
which he details And yet after all when we have read this Lecture 
we are precisely in the position ot the Lecturer not at all nearer the 
hidden queen of song and imagination than when we set out W e 
have seen her garden and the walks approaching to her temple and 
heard a few of the ofiieiatmg pnests speak under her inspiraljon and 
have been pleased by the scene, but still she is as mysteriously m 
visible as ever a very Om of mystery 

When we say then thni there is much pleasant talk about Poetry, 
its attributes its metres its appearance its influences we give the full 
contents of the Lecture In composition it is somewhat unequal, 
and we must say the author by no means illustrates his subject m his 
own style There are, however, a few good passages, — good both in 
thought and language, 

JuBt as we divide all wniincrs into poetrv and prose bo may we say that to all 
things in the universe tliero is a poctw as well as a prosaic side And uhia us 
bnt according to tho great iavr of balancing and annthesia, vhich everywhere We 
trace. We speak of darkness an 3 we 0 mprebciid m it the idea of light Ufa 
finds its antagonist in death sm ncce-TSanly presupposea holmess \ tune which is 
measurable, suggests eternity which is nnineaBorable matter bos its opposite m 
Bfint, as truth has m error ^ poetrv has her domain and claims to inherit, along 
■with her coarse and valj^ar brothei a shato lu the world s posBcfisions flya,aiid in' 
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the firee ase of a1I th&t u good and beautifol boTond the Ii&its of the world 
takes precedence of him With a charm as potent aa tlic tv and of the enchanter 
Ismeiio or the wonderftdlamp of Alladeen i-he goes forth to waJk through tho 
earth and to gate ondhaUrs, and whaieTor she tonchej and 'ehitever she looks 
on becotnes radiant with beauty and radolent with o<lour8. The finest and the 
most precious things are hers she nsurps no power she robs others of no trea 
sure she does hue enrich and gladden all thote who are wise enough to distin 
gush her footsteps and bid her welcome The sunny side of all things belongs 
to her The spring is the poetry of the year the dance Is the poetry of nicti n 
mnaic is the poetry of Bonnd childhood is the poetry of life, the stsrs are the 
poetry of the heaveflb, flowers are ihe poetry of the earth and woisMi i 9 tho 
poetry of Joan 

One of the best features of the Lecture la the liberal breadth of 
Tiew that 13 taken of Literature and Literary men The illustrations 
are not taken from one poet nor one age nor one school^ but extend 
over all good poets 

Poets true to thetr instincts will ever chjose themeB of an elevakd order and 
which illn^^trate deep feehug m some of its rainbow hnes The chequered wander 
inga of UlyeeoB tbo grand and mystenona expedition ot Rnra the awful boorcta 
of the Infer no the sm and the sorrow ot Don Roderic the deep and tme and 
EOTTOwful loves of Abelard and El Oise the tnal and the diicipline of ft haust. a 
PestnB, a Walter and a Raider the daikenin^ fall ot angelic natnreg the 
romance of chivalry the tale ot war tho ilia tration of woman s fdBcination 
of womans f ciihfulnesa, and of worn no s sorro'a the history ol adventure 
the descripti n of the supernatural and the obscure the representation of nature 
m her most grand most lovely and most terrible forms are fit themes for the 
poet 8 song 

We know that we sLall not agree with the author when we point 
oat his cuncluding paragraph as the worst part of bis Lecture 
Epithet writers, unless they are very great men, can never succeed in 
couveying their meaning truthfully or beautifully Homer and Mil - 
ton alone have rendered their Epithets immortal and have expressed 
in one word what httle mindfl would have spread over a page Not 
only may the correctness cf many of the following be liuestioned as 
apphed to the authors mentioned but the style is false and disagree 
able Our young men have too much ot this already 

Thus have I said & few things— alas how few — about our English poets and 
poetry 1 hare brought yon a floner from one parterre and a curious plant *Tnm 
another 1 hayo shewn you ea best I could where lie the lowly valleys in which 
the IJy and the rose are found and where are ihe mountain eidea which bear the 
oak and tremble with the cataract, I have pointed outlbe fantastic pagodas, the 
chaflte grand Greek teinplea tho bublime Gothic minsters mi 3 the lovely cottages 
BO vanously adorned which glonfy the slopes of that mountain which the Musea 
lave made their own- I have shewn you the deep woods where Drvads and 
Foinea hide, the murmuring brooks where Naiads dwell and the stately riverv 
Iftkea and seas over which ragn mightier beings than they But it is not given me 
to lead yon through the whole of that extousive and glonous realm which the 
poets have created and which they have devoted to the piMsuie of mankind. This 
Kingdom IB tho fairest and the noblest which the intellectual prowess of English 
men has livon Nowhere have they gathered greener laurtls, or proved more 
tnumphantly that they possess the loftiest endowments which God gives to favour 
ed meu The pictnresquenesH of Chaucer the sublimity of Milton the splemlnl 
fancy of Bpeocer and the all-comprehensive genius of Shakspeare the melli 
fluousness ot Pope the robust vigour of Dryden, the devoutness of Herbert, the 
pensive tendemeas of Gollsmitb the descnptiveness of Thomson the graceful 
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7 «;i!is of GrflT the iTolWtihiess of Cowper the pathcM of Otway 
Campbell, the glitter of Jfoora, the reflectirene «8 of Wordjjwortb the homtOuiw 
of Crabbe the paesionatencsa of Barna. the BetumoasneBS of Eeata, the myrtic aepm 
of (- olendae the energy of Byron, the variety of bcott, thtfWegant fancotulnew w 
TennTBon, the high ti ned relJpousncas of Keble — all these illnrtrat© an amonot rf 
poeti wealth ench as no other country can e^aL The names of our greatest 
poets will live, long as the remembrance of TiEngland herself shall live. Poetry 
CTOwnB Its worshipping high pnests with a wre«h more dorable than is bwtowed 
by phtl sophy or science or than adems ihc brows of any one else who treads 
the pleasant walks of hteratore. Time m her awful flight obscures the glory of a 
lirgu Bacon, a Duns Scotus, and a Boger Aschom j but ofr poets names 1111110 
out from the daTk obscure past with the calm splendour of 
i. lirfght parttcular •tar' 

as though time were loath to extinguish so much beauty or had no power over 
forms which Lka Orpheus, ore half divinei. 

The Lecture la on the whole one that does credit to the Author and 
ought to have enlightened his audience 


A ^anutd of Ancient HiHon^ from the remotest Times to the 
OterthTow of ike Western tlmpire A D AIQ By Dr Leon- 
hard Sehmiiz FUSE FkUnhuryh, 1 855 

It i<f only hy virtoe of its chapter on India, that this “ Manual” 
cjme-5 within our jurisdiction But the very existence of this chap 
ter in such a work is a significant phenomenon 

VYe continually see not merely that the actual sphere of human 
knowledge is widenuig but that that part of it on which youthful 
eyes are allowed to gaze, is ever heiag extended Our children are 
now taught books and subjects, of wlui h we when young, never 
dreamed and education stepping forth into the wide domain of 
human knowledge in all its extent, claims ery object as its owm 
fiom which it may teach lessons of wisdom or goodness Our 
school senes our school book associations, our * manuals our 
‘ hand books ” our circles of knowledge, bear testimony to this 
The book before us is another evidence of it The name ot Dr 
Schmitz IS a sufficient guarantee for its accuracy its scholarship and 
its adaptation to educational purposes Well known as one ot our 
best classical scholars at home the successful translator of all 
Niebuhrs works and tho author ot many ot our first school 
books, the fame that he has acquired will be increased by the pro- 
duction of this Uis other histones have already been introduced 
into aU the large schools and colleges of Ln gland and even those 
m India both East Indian and Native, now use them as the most 
approved text books 

We can fully recommend this work as containing the chief matter 
of the authors previous histones of Greece and Eome and in addi 
tiOD, chapters on Egypt, China, Indw, Persia and the other Asiatic 
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Empires The only drawback to the work is its l^tber defective «c 
count of India, which to students of this land 10 so very important 
But two alternatives lay before the author, and he has chosen 
perhaps, the wiser of them either to state in general terms all 
that we know certainly of India in ages that were only semi histon 
cal, or at once to enter into this weary detail and endleaa doubts that 
the researches of such scholars as Major EenneU, Tod, and James 
Pmiflep have caused He has chosen the former coarse, in itself, 
perhaps, the wise?, hut to Indian students, who view the early his 
tory ot their own land as the most important, the least satisfactory 
Had Dr Schmita written trom an Indian stand point, however, 
his book would have been on the whole less nsefuL The chronology 
adopted seeme most correct, and nearly to correspond with that 
gen family acknowledged. 

‘ Beginning of the hjstoncal penod Origin of the most ancient 
parts of Vedas, B C 1400 

Origin of Buddhisio, B C o25 

Alexander the Great in India, B C 327 

King Asoca promotes Buddhism, which ig introduced into Ceylon, 
Tibet, China, Ac, B C 250 

King Vikramaditya, patron of hterature Kahdasa, the dramatic 
poet ^ D 1 “ 

Elphinstone makes the era of the great Malwa king A D 78 

This “ Manual ” ot Dr Schmitz is quite up with the times. This 
was to be expected of the pupil and translator of Niebuhr From 
the very first the key note of comparative philology, as the illustra- 
tor and esEuster of early history, is struck, and all throughout the 
doubtful periods, its stores are drawn upon We have noticed it 
not merdy to recommend its adoption an all schools and colleges 
in India, but on account of the large space that is devoted to 
the Asiatir Emptrea A three years course of historical study could 
be well conduct^ on the basis of such a work as this, beginning 
with Borne, following that up with Greece, and finally studying the 
other and 1^ known ancient Empires 


S^lectwMfrom ihe Records of Government North Western Pro* 
viTUXs, Pari XX Report on Edneatumd Books in ihe Verna 
citlar 

Wx have increasing evidences of the imineDse amount of educa- 
tional activity that is now being everywhere manifested in India. 
Notwithstanding the somewhat equivocal conduct of the Central 
Government with regard to the carrying out of the provisions of the 
last educational despatch, private partiea everywhere, and not a few 
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of tlie beads of Government Colleges, as well ns Missionaries and 
tbose of a Missionary spirit, are ivorking for tbcmselvea at the prac-* 
tical solution of many an educational problem 

More honest and truly earnest activity however bas been mam 
fested in the North Western Provinces than m any other part of 
India The spirit of Thomason has mrt yet died out and the very 
districts where no Missionary society brings its benign influcnceB to 
bear on barbarism ignorance and idolatry are thc^ where the beat 
Govpmment system is most tulW earned out Obe all great men 
Thomason was not only great in himself, but he selected for his 
assistants men who either possessed or to whom he could impart, 
much of hia ovra spirit Hence, now that he has gone, the state of 
SDch colleges as Benares under Dr Ballantyne, and Ajmeer till 
lately under Dr Boch gives us the fondest hopes for the future 
intellectual advancement of the hardy sons of North Western 
India 

It IB seldom that we notice such Selections as these, because they 
contain rather the raw material tor future works on India, than any 
definite or methodically arranged information ITiey are ‘ contributions 
towards its future merely and the historian will soon find a masa 
of excellent mattei from wluch he may draw both history and its 
philosophy :^ut this Report before us js so full of cunoas state 
ments, regarding the adaptation of English Literature to the Hindoo 
mind and it throws so much light on curious philological niceties, 
that we would recommend it to all who feel interested in such sub- 
jects It contains a catalogue of vernacular educational works with 
their contents authors prices and where they may be procured , doing 
in fact for North ’Western India and its dialects, what Mr Long 
has done for Bengal We see traces of Dr Ballantyne and his 
Bcholarship in almost the whole work 

Perhaps the most cunous part of the whole js a notice by Mr 
Muir, on “ the Life of Citero (Delhi Society s Publications) trans 
lated from Plutarch 8 Lives by Pundit Motee Lall Senior Scholar 
Delhi College ” The object of the translation seems to have been 
to give a creditable amount of information to hia countrymen on 
the subject but he takes tor granted too much as already known by 
hiB readers Such might be all very well m the case of well- 
educated Europeans but it is too much to expect that classical 
allusions and the whole paraphernalia of Eomau laws and Govern 
ment will be understood by natives^ Blip attempt however, 
to iDtroduLC them to the knowledge of classical subjects, is most 
praise worthy It is right if they are to be imbued with the spirit 
of English Literature, which all m Government Colleges seem to 
have in view, that they should learn something of that source from 
which it draws so much of its glorious inspiration It is in this 
respect that all Enghsh studies have been imperfectly earned on m 
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India, <he native Btudents being utterly ignorflnt of the spirit of 
antiquity and all classical references, and what ib far worse knowing 
no tiling of those elements winch enter so largely into the structure 
and history of the language. 

In Buch a work as this a difficulty would meet the translator 
at the outset, not merely how to communicate all the pecnliar ideas 
ol antiquity in the vernacalar in their fall force and beauty 
but how to express such proper names as Cseaar, Pompey, Octavius, 
&C. Mr Muir shems to think that in this he has failed He says, 
* many of the names f cannot make out the following will be 
deciphered with some difficulty even by the Classical Scholar ” 
These we have Romanised for the benefit of the unlearned — 


Tracaraverate Aetwrea. 

Ctcelisia Komeleae Lenthus 

Kaipedowa Ooktsveas 

On the contrary the translators of Arnotts Rhysica seem to have 
succeeded much better — 


Much of the excellency of thoir translation I c ncewe to be due to the concise 
ness and precision and sa a coofieqnencei, the elsKance of the equivalents which 
thev have constructed and supplied f r corrosponding terms and expre&uona of the 
original And they have coui-istently adhered, throughout the translation to the 
cqnnalents adopted at the ontset c p the terms gravitation attraction and 
coheaion have b^nTcnderedrerpc lively Kushuhh baknT and Kuehoah andKnshush 
Ethcsal and whenever these expressions are repeated m the ouginnL, the same ren 
dermgs re appear in the translation Op n the Uirdoo work at what page you \ nU 
the same hdehty and accuracy of irenslation will be found I will here give a few 
spcf-imens of what 1 conceive to bo very appropriate renderings of corresponding 
tonas of the original trefitise — 


Refraction of a ray 
A Refracting raj 
Reflection from a surface 
A luminoua body 
Convex and concave mirrors 
Solid and fluid bodies 
Moving and quiescent ditto 
Velocity 
Momentum 
Inertia 
Repulsion 


Enberaf Shaa 
Bhaa Munhurouf 
Mnnukna hujana Sliaa ka sutha se 
Gismen roushnn beczat 
Shesha Ma hadub O Mujoot 
Agisam Munjumed U B^e. 
A gisam mot uhnrnfc O Sakin 
Mukdar rafter 
Mnkdar Sudma. 
Khaseet admu tnmk 
KliHseet Madofeat 


And 80 on the specimens may bo moltiphed ad tnjinitum The style and diction 
nf the translation also as might be predicted from ita excellency m the respect 
noticed aboTC are terse and elegant There arc no msta ices in this transJation 
of a variety of superfluoas words employed to express a single idea, f r which tho 
translator was not sufficient master of the language to furnish a single equivalent 
Every sentence of the onginal has been translated, not paraphraaed and that 
to j with a fidehty and accuracy which an intimate knowledge of the sabjecta them 
sehes could alone have ensurea 


\ernacular translation iq this country has been going on altogether 
a wrong tack and perhaps neceasanlr so Arbitrarily has the 
literature ol the west been too often expressed in the dialects of the 
wuth a wonderful ignorance of the very rudimental principles 
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of translation VTd have jet to come to that high stage of lateZ 
lectual progress m India, where native students shall in their ovm 
natural language expreae their own ideas, with all the accuracy 
that a knowledge of the science of the west, and all the elegance that 
a power over tlieu own mother tongue, can give 


Two Lettures on ikf Laws of Public Health as applied to the 
Opinions of the people of India delivered before the Bethune 
isuciefy of Calcutta By JS^orman Cheters M JJ , Bengal 
Medical bcrvice Calcutta 185o 

It has been computed, that in India alone out of a population of 
40 000 000, Cholera destroyed between the years 1*^17 and 1830 
a brief period in the history ot a nation no less than 18,000 000 
of human beings I This js, indeed an appalling fact sinking into 
utter insignificancp all other human calamities Since the last men 
tionedyear, cholera lias embraced the whole habitable globe in its deadly 
grasp and continues to be the great scourge of the time in which 
we lire That tlip poison which causes such wide spread uod 
devastating misery is generated in c in u instances winch are suscepti 
ble of contiol and perhaps ot removal by human agency is beheved 
by many eminent members of the medical profession Such being 
the case, it is impossible to exaggerate the value of all researches 
into the laws whit h regulate the public health and of all efforts 
made to enlighten the said public upon the preventible causes ot 
disease 

The application of the true principles of ventilation and dram nge 
has already been attended, m Europe with Such eminent success 
ns to warrant the entertainment of a well founded hope and belief, 
that similar means ot protection will afford equal Humanity m 
tropical countries 

Ihe average duration of life in England baa undoubtedly been 
considerably increased since the pubUcation of the Carlisle Tables 
and some diseases, which were tormerly as latal as the moat endemic 
of an eastern delta, hare been absolutely eradicated 

James the I and Oliver Crumwell died of ague which was so 
fatal in London in 1558, that the living could scarcely bury 
the dead 1 ishop Burnet, in his history of the Ret jrmation says, 
that it was so universal in London that it raged like the plague 
A populiir belief f^imerly existed even among the learned, m 
England and is still entertained in Italy, that the poison of Malaria 
13 an antidote for some intractable forms ot disease This belief 
waa embodied lu the proverb that 

An R^ue m «pnnff 
Is f bvt;]c for a ting 
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Aa eminent pbjfiioiao, zn the eorljr part of the present century', 
afflicted with a mortal diaeaw, and impressed with a conviction of 
the tmth of the carrent delusion, travelled into all the fenny and 
marshy parts England lu the vain hope of aoqmnng the apea 
fie but failing in the object of his search, he returned to London 
to die, declaring that the country was ruined by drainage, as there 
was not an agae to be caught in iL 

In one year m Europe, little more than two centunes ago, the 
plague earned dtf half a million of victimB The oldest living 
physicians in the ancient haunts of the distemper that 

** KindleB a fiery bod upon the ekm 
Aad patrefiea the breast of blooraiDg healtb,” 

has not seen a single case of that loathsome pestilence 1 

The scurvy that destroyed Lord Anson a fieet, and rendered 
lengthened voyages well nigh impracticable m former times, has 
disappeared from all ships in which ordinary sanitary precautions 
have been observed. 

The destructive ravages of small pox have been mitigated to a a 
extraordinary extent by the immortal discovery of Jenner and it is 
affirmed that the disease might be entirely eradicated if tbe anti 
dote were universally applied 

Without believing then with Lord Bacon that the daily swal- 
lowing of a small dose of nitre will prolong life to an indefinite 
penod or with the Roman auperstition that the driving of a nail 
into the wall of the Temple of Jupiter will arrest a pestilence 
or yielding our faith to ihe virtues assigned to the rust of the 
spear of Telephus the sympathetic powder of bir Kenelm Digby, 
or the tar water of the learned metaphysician who denied the 
existence ot matter and yet believed in an nniverial remedy — there 
can be no doubt that the vast majority of mankind die from diseases 
that are more or leas preventible and that it is perfectly possible 
to prolong the space of human existence to the extent designed by 
the Creator, by the observance of a tew general principles simple 
of application, easy to understand, and certain to succeed, li pro 
perly directed 

The two lectures of Dr Chevers, which have snggpiited these 
remarks, contain in a brief compass, well and pleasantly told, much 
valuable infoimation upon some important points connected with the 
health of the Metropolis ot British India The topics discussed are — 
The prevention of famine and pestdence 
abater supply 

Household and town drainage and cleanliness 
Tiitposal of the dead 
Personal habits 

Upon each of these subjects the remaiks arc sound sensible and 
practical The learned and the unlearned may peruse them with 
pleasuie and piofit biuch pipers cannot fail to be eminently useful 
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to thone to whom they are specially addressed It is to be hoped 
that they will not be passed by unheeded by the rising generatioa 
of educated natives, from whom much will be expected m the fufqra 
amelioration mental and physical, of the condiUoi^pf the great 
muss of (Aeir countrymen 


Jlv^tory of the Suj^ress^cn of Infaniitide in Wesfhn India, vvder 
the fi-oi n'mnent of Bombay^ including l^otices oj the Provntces 
and Tnbei> in tchich ike practice has prenihd By John Wil 
son, J) D , F R S Bombay 1 8oD 

In one of the earliest Numbers of the Ecvictn, this subjpot of Infan 
til ide was fully taken up its causes and the evidence ot its exis 
tence stated, and the tribes among whom it prevailed descnfied In 
tins work the whole subiect la taken up its widiat extent and all 
notices and facts regarding it brought down to the present day The 
whole IS treated with the learning of a scholar and the benevolent 
enthusiasm of a philanthropic missionary There are many startling 
tarts here given that ought to rouse all who labour and pray tor 
Indus advancement, from their indifference to the cause ot woman 
and ought to direct their energn s to some gnat national means by 
which her position may be raised and her soul educated 

The author opens bi& work with many interesting facts regarding 
infanticide among the Pboenioi an s Canaanitea, Chine e SL^ndinavian^^ 
Greeks and Romans In the more civilised ot these nations the 
causes seem in varubly to have been poverty and a regard to mis 
taken notions aboat tlie principles of population and political 
economy while in those more barbarous, the some causes seem to 
have existed as lo India — a deadening oi the most ineradicable 
emotions of the human soul, by the influences of a horiid super- 
stition an arbitrary law and a state of society in which poly 
gamy and man lagp ‘iftles prevailed But no nation seems to liavo 
equalled India m the uniform practice of infanticide pursued m 
certain tribes and thoae extending over a large distnct ot I^oithpru 
and Western India, from generation to generation, and attendt^d by 
tlift Same cruel circumstances and revolting heartlesaneas First then 
mast holy Sliastras degrade women to a very low level, and then the 
arbitrary enactments ot Bi ah mins and the traditional u ages of 
certain tribes and locahties, make her position often one inferior to 
that of the brutes 

We rejoice to sec the Hon ble Jonathan Duncan put in hia right 
place with regard, not only to Infanticide but to a TViae plan that 
would tend to ameliorate the condition of the Bindoos, long eie 
any scholar had thought of turning his attention to the language 
and customs of the Hindoos for philokgical or archasological pur 

d 
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puses Duncan saw that if he was to govern his large district well 
at and round about Benares of which he was Resident he must gam 
access to the hearts of his subjects through their own tongue He 
jt was who directed spetzal attention to the existence oi Infanti 
cide in certain tribes, and from the interest that he took in the mat 
ter, and the efforts that he put forth both at Benares, and afterwards 
as Governor ol Bombav, his name oUg,ht to be ranked with those ot 

Howard and Clarkson 

« 

Hj 3 hat Its of mmd and his former experience led him when he came to tho 
Western preiidenev to in htfge the m^uisiUt'cnesa Tt huh was natural to hnn and 
which he had elsewhere cultivated with so much advnriWffc to Inmscir an J tho 
per pie pi iceri nndur his authonty He was ttot oalv accessible to the natives hut 
with due restr Id ions he sj stem ti ally sought to mainlain tvith thorn retular in 
lorcourso He iiersonallv conversed anl corresponded with them when >ur lie 
found t' cm capable of giving him nactui and j.ia ncal nif rinati n When lie 
was on bis first Msit to Surat in 1«()0 he asked Kn pa Rama tho mini tei of the 
Nawab ef that city whet eranv traces of Infanticide were fiund in his localiti 
80 contiguous to Baroch tin. ancient Ba vgora where Captain Wilford bat imagined 
it t“> exist in the days jf the Greeks The reply which he re eived was tin — 
Heret fore I have heard people siy that amon., th tribe of Baj) nt and 
cialJy among the Eajas of that claiS the Inrtli ot i diughter m then hoaset. was 
considered as disgraceful on which account thur women rcfusol to 1 t their 
Jiewlp Lorn d au Iiterb have access to tlicir milk and put them m ai v way to 
death but this practice n> n it g neral through all tho sub divisions of th n tnb 
th ngh tnbcvcral places they do thus stun h artcdly kill them 

Mr Dun an — to ahndge h a own n i rativc whi h here commences,— rotui-ned 
to Buml av m July ISOO He had no faith r ijip iriu iity of pr seentmg hib in 
qiiiri s mto what Inundation there u i^bt b tor believing the practice ol female 
liifiiiti ide t cibtam in -any pi ic j th esi of Iiilio tdl the 1 1 t w ts again, 
incid ntally brought to his n tice b tween two and three Tears afterward h\ a 
native la i\ — her name i worthy rf remembrance —Gan a Pfii a des eiilunt F 
rue of tho Guikawtid Ilajas ot Gujarat who had repaired to Bombay on pohUcal 
gioncdB. 

The Work begun by Mi Duncan was caincd out witb vigour by 
Colonel M nlker and Captain Cninnr They pro e< uted their enijui 
nes into the subject with great vigour in the provinces of Kh itludwfid 
and Kauhh nnd fanilly succeeded m getting thi Jadejas to sign 
an agreement lor over to give up temale Infanticide Butitwaa 
lountl that in eight jeais alter this was signed oply fifteen 7 nlej i 
lemales were known to have been aaved Seveial plans were propose! 
by Carnac as the creation of an estabhshment to buppreas female 
Iiifantici le and the defraying ot the exp^nse^^ of the njptials of a 
JAJeia girl But to these the Goveinor in Council declined to 
mceie till urging the employment ot mural power Even Mount 
Stuart Elphmstone himselt however at this time Governor, although 
he VL ited the districts, felt at a loss how to act 

N effoctual check can be Impusci on this atroemns practice, he WTotc, as 
loii„ ■vs It le 9u completely cjn^cmal to the general leehi g ot the people unlc'is 1 y 
empl vin,, h rcl ^ents as propoacil ly M joi Lalhmtiiio whose duty it should to 
to delect llculura of thu descnptiou and Buch a measure would lead tj so 
mneh intrusi n into the most pnv tc an 1 domoetic proceo lings ot the supienor 
CJLStCB (among whom nbnc Infaiiticile prevails j and would bo open to so many 
abufiCB on the p irt ot the mformcre that I do not think the chance cf success 
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w ulil comFonsate for\lie diMiffeciicn which it wnukl cixAte It may olso bo 
fljubted hDW far wo have a right to intert re to bqcIi no extraordinary pitch with 
th private life of a people with whose civU ^o'Cmment anl internal polite we do 
not pretcD I to hare any eon om ^Ve mast therefore he content to Jellow the 
f otst p9 of our pr iletoss rs (wUhoat attempting to j,o beyond them) in tbeir 
most montorions endeayumw to disc juntannneo this enormity and we may safely 
flatter onrsclres that as the manners of the people become softened by a continn 
nine of trancpnllity and good order tbev will gradniUy discuntinne a practice 
which 13 n jt mere inconsistent with reason than repagnant to natural mstinct. 

Captain Ballantiao was at tins time m the <polaticaI agency of 
Kljatlaaw^d, nnd on hiB bomg *100000(16(1 by Captain Barnewall, m 
1821 , lilpliinstone again directed In a attention to the matter One 
new plan a(l:>pted was to ‘ thriw all fines levied on chiefs fui 
other offences as well as tor Intiiuticidc into a Fund to be distributed 
m pioportion to children preiierveJ 

T rjptini BnrncwaJl b letter wn3 apr>eoi3oil a statemunb of ihfl probable CTponso 
of tlie Di'irriagc ot the 130 daughter ut ch jatejas tb u cxisUiii^ diTiiing tbem. 
inti f inr classea, and calculatiDg tho nnmber of iiifuriagcs likely to take p'ace each 
your fion the apparent age ot the paiUes concerned The total sum required 
amoaiitfd to no 1- an ainjun than KuiK-ue S’! "SjO whnb if n malty paid wunlJ 
ha c turned the heads of nJI the Jliabrnans, Bl at Cbirane, and other rch^u ns 
m iidicanta of ihepri in e 1 ho hnes levied for 13"* 1 — Is’t whi b seem to have 
becu pnncipnlh mliietei tor conni'.aTu'j at the depredatnn of the Khum^n Katins 
nmcamol onW co 1 40 *>31 1 3 J aul they hnl all! c n credited to tho anh 

tiirv cTpencee incurred in the aupproBhiuri of thjfe depredations. 

Still the Bonihttv Gnv m merit di i iiit tih.inijii the idea ot /brming whit h is 
biueo Icon eolleJ The lulanticide bund ur what rni^ht m re apprrpriately linva 
been dent m mated Tlie lut oticiie Ireunticn bund It cxtcnlcJ in> entat 
aipr I iti n to tho pric^-clings <f Captim LariicwaU as d tailed by lum in liia 
Ecc ud I iter DoW quote! directed tfnt all hne-a nn !cr Rs. (1 000 w)u h 
not be j,iicn up to ill Eulf rers on whim they n ir^bt 1m i sh uld be allrtted 
t the luranliLilo Fund nnd re^uc ted Mr Jrhu 1 Hard ill m^hhv ol the Ci il 
benice issistan m chirj,c of the 1 e ilcn y m Ba oda to end ai jut to proruil 
on thobaikuwa! < jicriru nt tn c pemte in the mesmrea prupotcd by devot 
It i« rtion ot hu 3 raise! in Ivatluawa! to u fcmnlni puriio e 

This Infanticide riind, fir t artanged by the wise tintl bcnevolpnt 
LI p))in stone, bad a great infiuence in euppre *;ing the ennn But 
still niueli wit 3 to be duiijy, and Mr U illou^hbv now took tlie wliole 
juatter into hig hands and cained it out witJi wisJum and vigour, 
j^etting aa full and aceliritti a lensus of the Jtidtjiw os possible 
ile pjoeeeded to 1 iv down new plana uhieli were lnr,lt opptoved ct 
by the Bombay (jovernment lie uiged a still iti ore complete 
Census the estab’isliment ot a system ol regis tiatnm of births manr 
flge and deaths An annual repot t from the pohtu al a^put more strict 
ness III eausiDg the Jaieja chiefs to ctrry out their engagements 
r wards to lutuimeis couli icts niid stipulations hetwoen eupenor and 
isifen 1 Rujput chiefs and Inige rewards to t]i 3 duds v ho had 
alicudy given up tbe practice hlr \\ illoUgjlibv thus concludes his 
admirable report — 

Such RTo I he nien ores whi h after a lonn ant! Jeep ineJitati in on the sulj ct 
I 1 leaumetj pr p eo for tho cousulo anon i G ivcrmn nt and X b g tj ttiito that 
tlior me c usileied ly natives ct tiio province corajetent to firm u crr/eit 
JuJ^m lit calcuLu li flj incrcaseil tJIiMeiir> tu ihe meisurM ud ] ted by 
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CoJonel Walker for the Bappresmon erf Una terrible crime, ft ib ecarceljr neceaBarj 
I hope lo state ih at I feel oa every bud and more particalarly every Chrtatmn 
flhonid most deeply interested >n its Doiavhte sbohtioa or that I shall atrennoiuJy 
exert myself to ensure succass to whatever uibsid ary meaBura rciRy bo directed lo 
compel obedienoe on the part of the J&deg&s to their enga ements Both Captsia 
X<aug and myself embrace every opportunity of Bpoaklog apon the subject, with 
tba deteafation It nwntB, and of stiraolating the tribe among which the enstom 
prevailed to abandm it and thereby restore themselves to that scale among human 
beings which they forf ited Iromiti prevaJence among them By miceasing endea- 
vour* to eapoao the eforirnty of the offence, and to ihew that it u at direct vni j 
ance with the precepts inculcated by the religion of those who perpetrate it by 
extending tavor to those who renounce the practice by promulgating lie fixed 
rcsolatioo of Govemmeut to punish with the otmos: severity those who still ad 
here to it and from the snccoss partial as I fear it ennst be regarded which has 
attended oar efiorts for its discontmaonce, 1 am sanguine that Uirough the Diime 
biessinff complete sacceas may be ulUiniitely obtained. 

It la interesting to read the replies sent in by the vanoas Judi^jtt 
chiefs to Government, yshea they issued then orders and inatrue 
tioas Here is a specimen — 

Youi f TOur together with the proclamation hoa been received The Jddejas 
in puttlag their daughters to death, commit a great am The Shastru describe 
this Bin as one of the greatest enormnv The custom of infanticide u not sane 
tioned by any of the Puranas that I h ve ever heard of A woman cannot be 
deprived of life even if she ii the most depraved and otandoned of her sex 
The guilt, therefore, of putung an innocout mfant to death is of the blackest 
dye The British Goverament n aboii^ing this inhuman practice from motives 
of religou and huroaniiy has gamed for itself the highest reward of virtue. 
There are certain tnbta of luijpots who pat their daagbters to death. The ceusi-s 
which appear to me to have led to the practice are mentioned below Thebe 
causes however no longer exist, and it m unaccountable their stdi continuing to 
practice the enmv 

The causes I mentiontd are as foDowi — 1 Tip to the rwgn ifPnthiraj Chola, 
the bnd« was the property ot the strongest who BucteeJed m laking pos caaiou of 
her person from the pavikon evectel to celebrate her msrnage The contenu jns 
wluth ensuod in consequence were of the bloodiest deecription 2 The buirra 
tribe of ilajpms gave a daughter lu mamage amongst the '-umma tnbe ol Rajputs, 
{Some cause ongmating m this connexion led to a luMing mpture between tbo 
tribes. 3 The danghter of the fraja of Thitha vroa carried away by the 

Kiiahfeh or Piwan of Baghdad • 4 The Musalmana during their reign forcibly 


• This waa a cousfderuble time before tiie Samnuta of Sindh came nito notice 
the Ehalif refeired to being H aJld, whr died A H IMJotA l> 71^ Itwosin cou 
uexiou with the daughters of Dalur of Dewsl or Thuth^ th t Muhammad Kasim 
hia general, the conqueror of Sinlh aui the Punjab met hia leath KespectSug this 
affair the moat aatiBtactory aoeount la the following from the pen of bir Bear j ZlUot 
— « Our autliortUea differ respecting the mode of Aluhamraad Kaaiiu a death but it 
moat be admitted that there la moth more probability lu the Btatement of the 
l-buiddn than in that of the Ckach \4ma which Is followed by all the later 
writers The former states that he was eeixed fettered, imprisonod, and tortured to 
death bv the Khalifa sanction the latter that the two daughtert of Daiur wl o b d 
been sent to the capital for the Khalits harem, complaiitd that they had already 
been violated bj their father a conqueror upou which, the Khalif lit a fit ot wrath 
ordered that be riKMiW be aewu up in a raw cowhide and no trausmitted to Damaa- 
cuB AVhen hia body wu exhibited to the unfortunate girls they declnred that their 
asoertioD was untrue and that tJiey had uttered t merely to bo avenged cn the dee 
troyer oi tiielr f amil y md country The lale goes on to any that the capnoions 
tyrant, in an agniy of remorse for hifl hasty oondnet, ordered them to be immured 
alive Ofehera say they were tied to horses tails and so dragged about the city 
rtie whole etory certainly savours more ot romance than reality but the reason 
which baa bcai adyanc^ against It— mundy that the tt>fii g up m a hide a 
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poBfleascd themeeives o{ the dfiunhter* of the Eajpata and great hatred and oppoii 
lion between the castes ensued in consequence 

T o the above Causes wa* owing tha practice amongst the JidejSj of putting 
their daughters to death The present timea are, however those of reJigvoQ and 
virtue and violence cannot be exereUed 1-y one ludiviiaal against another It n 
therefore unnecessary to continue the practice of infanticide. The greater portion 
ofJddejdad not adopt ttuB dreadful enme j hut thoae who do #o will abstain in 
obedience to the will of Guvemment. As you hare wntten to me to co-operate m 
the aboUtion of the caatom, and m it u a wirk of piety no endeaTonrs will ba 
Bfared un my part V\ rile in return commanding me to d^ you service. i>on» 
Jlunchofijt Diti^aH oj Junagad * 

^V illough by was succeeded by Erskme, and he by M^or Jacob 
For the Srat tune is the true and only measure for suppressing the 
cnme alluded to — the diffusion of education and morality among 
the tribes but the Governor decbned to mix up the two questions 
althoujjh there was at this time (1840) a balance of Rs 1,16 786 m 
favour of the Infanticide Fund But Jacob was not the first to think 
of the introduction of education into these protincea Both Dr 
Wilson himself and the Rev W Fyvie of Surat diew attention to 
tha necessity of this and the Irish Preahyterian Church sent out the 
Rev James Glasgow and the Rev Alexander Kerr, whose hands 
were afterwards strengthened by new labourers 

But after all educatioa was the only lever to rouse the^e races 
above so barbarous a custom and tlus finally accomplished it 
Government gave 600 Rupees for a Prize Essay on the subject, that 
was gained by Bhau Daji, and when Sir Henry Pottinger suet eeded 
to the residency at Baby the capital of Kach, he found all ready for 
cairyin,, out to the fullest extent the moat enlightened and liberal plans 
In lH2a he entered on his ofiice at the time when the Deaalgi, 
the prince elected by the Jadejtu. ’v\ ns only about ci^ht years of age 
with this boy he u&ed all hia lufluence — 

Had he been his own aon he c aid n t have teen more attentive than ho waa 
to his intellectual and social lot rests Alter secntifig f r him mstniLiion in the 
Indian languages, h placed him hr the acquu-iuon of Enghsh and general cul 
ture undoi the care of the Bet James Grai formerly of the High bthool of 


T4tJr mode of punislunent, and not Arab— eonscitutes no valii objection for 
tlough It ue double 11> waa practised bv the Titirs— as whoQ the aaiage Dab gii 
murlered the last Khalit ot Baghdad -vet an earlier example mi^ht have be n ll»- 
Lov red m the trab atmals Even betore the time ot the hlndfi conquest, we find, 
the adherents it the first Mulvnva ciielo the body of tlio Govei-uor of bffvpt In 
the carcaas of an ana and I nriung 1 oth to aaliA Anl as fir the general tone of 
riJuauce which run& through the veraion ot Muhammad Kaaims death we find a 
caae somewhat parallel m contemporary history t r wh n Mumi the conqueror of 
Spain wsB treated with simdar indignity hv ulannAn— the same lelentless Khalif 
WHO peraecuted the conqiieior of biudh— anl was lingering In misery and exile at 
Ml cca, the head ot liB son, who hai I een mnrd rei at Cordiva, was thrown down at 
his tjthers feet, wlnl the tvTanta meraciigcr taunted him in the midst of Ilia agonv 
anidcajuir — App ndLs to Arabs ut Sjiudh unpublished, pp 31 32 

This Brahman immater ot the Muhaminadan state of Jundgad waa one of the 
} e«t inlornieJ i ativcs whooi w© have met in India, lie liad even a toJeralle know 
Ifidg of Aral ic fi lai gusi,* to which f w it hia caato ever pay any atteuuuu He 
hikes an inte' icut yien cf Bomv Pf the cutusts of Xtifaulicide 
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Eduilur^h bnt then thftchaplwT] of tha station, spedallj .iolcrted for it bv '?ir 
John M^colm —a gentleman of a bjoridod beoeToIcnce or characior distinguigh 
cd hwrary Ufite, poetical distinction and oxempla/y Christian acal Mr Gray wns 
enthusiastically fond both f his charge and Its special dntica, to which he de 
rotod as much stttDUoa ns the nsag a nnd iniorruptionB of ft Eiyput palace per 
nrnted The progress of his papil was m every mpect as satialactory as could 
have been expected and he displayed the most amiable and hopefnl traits of 
character and ardent aittachoient to his tutor to whose respected memory on his 
lamented death ui Sepremher 1S3G he ere ted s haDdaonie monument iti the camp 
burying ground at Bhuj Sir John Malcolm regretted much that he did mt know 
a clisplain at ihu tune on the Bombay estabi ahmeni fitted, b} hia knowledge of 
Ihe Indian lang:uagei and customs, ar d desire of native ituproveinent to take Mr 
G av 8 place \ and failing to get one of the Scotch mihsionarjea, with whom he 
emerei into cumiimuicau n on the subject to leave Lis j>ecukar evangeligtic work 
to undertake that duty - the great imp itante of which he readily ndiuittcd —and 
to enter the educatio tal service of Government with liberai offers of preferment 
in ihat dei>artinent bo left the tutorship \ at ant for a short time. On the recoin 
menJstion of Colonel Potungcr Captain John Oofton of H. M b 0th Keginient 
a gentleman who hsd receive i a nniveisity oJucation at Tnuity CoUejje, Dublin 
liliiiTiatelv succeeded Mr (jrsv in H32 and faithfullv an* edectivelv conLiuii d 
the wnrk of lostrucfion which had been so liopelully begun The ponodical 
reports of the progress of the pnnee by that officer to Colonel rottmi,cr were 
very encoutaging while at the same time they were judicious and diBcn 
tninstive. 

This youth on commencing his reign, at once declared it as his 
mission to suppreaa inlanticide and to prevent an increa*e of the 
Pawfliyas (Enancha and Sodomites) Jn 18-10 Captain Mtlvdle 
gave in a report to Government, from which we extract the following 
Btatistics — 


The decrease in the relative numerical snpenonty of the males may be also 
shown in ftnotlier manner 1 acaume the mortaliry fr m natural cauecs, uf the 
two sexes (o be equal and on thie assumjrti-m it follows that the proportion 
which ono Bcxb?arB lo the other ftrnong the Kunruors of anv epccified dntc muat 
ac nrat ly represeni thepr portion which exued among thoBc living at that date 
There are now extant of all that were hving— 


25 year# ago 

IS 

5 

1 year ago 


]9lj males and 12 ftmidea 

^ 8SJ and 93 

4 111 end ^Ol 

4 j 63 , and 290 


• A very interesting biographical notice of hfr Gray by hia Bon in law the Into 
Robert Cotton Money Esq C b for some tune Assistant Resident at Bhuj uniLr 
Colonel Pott nger is print^ in the OrurUal Chrieh « bpeciat r for May 16di Kes 
pectinff his connexjou with the Rao it la there tliua written — Soon altuf Mr Gray a 
arnvarhi Kachh [m 1826] several respectable natives iriven perhats by curu ity 
alone contmoally visited him and aa some have told me they tliont,ht a padre 
must know more than any other man On observing the ireel m from prejudice 
which the inhabitants of this singolar little country have he considered it no unlike 
Jy tiiDff to gain at last almittonoe to the young Kao as hie pree-eptor Be was f jr 
tunate In pofiaesslng the friendly opimon of C loncl Pottinger on this point wh j e 
inHucnee as Regent during the bov b niiuoritv wob meritoriously ompluycd in cul 
tivixiug the future King’s mmd, and moulding it to a form more suited to rule wiih 
European pmdexice and decision than oneotol ptmp and inminal partiality By 
the Resideiits pennissioQ, and the approhatiun or the other members of the regen 
cv and to the great delight of his after favourite pupil, be commenced his labours aa 
hlstator He used to attend at the palace four time B m the week The liberality 
of Govern meat placed in hw hands the means of farailiaritbg the minds of the natives 
vfith the elements of Astronair y Nothing naed to delight bm more than these trips, 
from whith he returned with deeper feelmgs of aj^ctiuo for the young Rao 



MJSCEXJJINE0L8 NOTICES 




Tt results that lha ^loe aad ftimales then liyiag bore to mb other the follow lug 
relation, vu — 


25 years ago aa 159 7 to I 

] 5 , fls *>9 3 to 1 

5 as 20 7 to 1 

1 as IS 4 to 1 

And at this moment the porportjon estunated is 14 6 to 1 
Dr Wilson goes on to describe the various stages of success 
reached in these provinces, in the soppressioii of this liomble crime 
Space lorbids us to lollow him farther as he shews how the influences 
ot education, both Governmental and Mis ‘non ary, gradually resulted 
in its almost total suppression We sympathize with the enthusias 
tic missionary as he views the moral depravity oi tho tribes of India 
on the one band and their moral renovation on the other We may 
in a iutore Number return more at length to this interesting ^ ork 
It i3 thus concluded — 


We augTir well for the destiny of the BritlBh power in India, we would say 
in cODChifliuu. By most iMjn ierfnl providences uoforeBeen arrangements, and re 
markable deliverances and extensions it has been established and preserved in the 
land It has here found its place not so mnch by onr own conquest of the cuan 
try as bv the Tuluntnrv snbmissioa to ourselves cf the country whose sons in 
almost every province have rn shed to onr standard aud fougln cur battles We 
have granted it deliverance from vulence and oppression We have given it 
pence law Older and religious Ubertv such as it never enjoyed under any of ita 
dynasties, the traditions ot which extend long beyond the titnea of ancient Euro 
pean history We have in reality lightened the burden of ita taxation both by 
lessening its amount, and calling, forth to raee it the resources of the conntrj to aa 
unwonted deg rce» Wo are giving encouragement to its ogricaltaro by Burveya 
and modifications of assessinenta and bv canola for irrigation We hove imparted 
eecurity and extension tu ite commerce W e are joining district to district and 
province to provm e, by roads and bridg a and excavations of monn 
tain passes and by a system of communication bv steam end light 
ning by land aud sea anl eir which its Inhabitants deem miraculous Wo 
allow Its pe pic to share m our admimslration t > the full extent of their present 
advancement m knowledge and civilization. We are seeking to elevate all its tnbea 
in the scale of humomtr We have quenched the funeral pvre which destroyed 
tho widow aud we arc steniming the turreDis of infant blood shed by the hands 
ot onnatoral psrerts B e have dispensed anl destroyed its hands of Thugs and 
Dokoits and ly&ga and Dharan& are already terms which we have to explam to 
its people as well as to toieigners. Its Mary^s and Poshids are passing away 
its suicides and hnman sacnilcee are alike interdicted and prevented aa far as 
bnman law can reaeh them We arc giving it cur literature and onr art, and our 
Bcience And abovoall wc are gi mg it our religion eyen the religion of our 
God m heaven above with all its unspeakable blessings tor lime and eternity 
The night et its darkness has passed and its dawn has cime Its light will grow 
and spread and shme more and more unto the perfect day And a glonous day 
that will fie to all the divarsilicd trib^ and longues of India scaitered over her 
gigantic loiy Irom Cambav a strand to Ganges golden wave and ftom 
the Himalaya, where she lifts her bead above the clouds m the azure vault of 
heavoD to her Cape of Kaman, where she bathoa her foei m her own oceau 



XlX MISCKLLANEOIjS MOTtCEJ- 

Wtdow humi^ A Narrativet By Henry Jemeys Bmhhy, of 
the Inner Triple Hsg , Barrister at Law late of the HorChle 
East India Company s Ciml Service London, 1855 

Wj£ are always glad to find men who have left India, remembenng 
Jier at home, and employing their talents for her good From the 
neat volume before us we learn that its author was obliged by the 
failure of his health to resign the Civd Service, that he went borne 
and passed as a Barrister that he spent “ a month in the camp before 
Sebastopol, as a non-combatant,” and that he contributed an Article 
on Widow burning to the Quarterly Bevieio Of tlaa Article, the 
present volume la a re print with additions 

The “ narrative contains a detail of several cases of Suttee that 
have recently occurred in the independent or protected native states, 
and of the efforts that have been made to indace the rulers of these 
states to relinquish the hornd practice Without^contaming a great 
deal of matter, it presents several facts lu a striking light and is 
well fitted to caU forth the interest of the thought fal towards a 
matter which is still of more practical importance than is generally 
understood The following picture seems to us to be weU drawn — 

TVitb rare esceptiona the Snttee is a voluntary victim Resolnte undismayed 
bonhdent in her own inspiration but betraving by the tono of her propbecies 
•which are almost always auspicious and by ibe gracioas acta with •abich she takps 
Jc4ve of her household, and by ihe gjfte which she lavishes on the ty standers, tint 
her tender woman a heart is the true source whence that lu pirahon flows the child 
widow has scarcely tone to berail h r husband ere she makes realy to rejom 
hitn. She is dressed hke a bnda, but it is as a bnde who has been receive i irithra 
the lenana of her bridegroom. Her veal is put off h r hair unbound and eo 
adorned and eo evp sed she gow forth to gas on the wcrld for the first tune 
fiwe to face ere she leavea it She does not blush or (mail bhe scarcely resards 
the busied cr wd "who press so eagerly to-words her Her lif b move m momentary 
praver Paradiee »a in her vilw fciVie sees her husband nwaitiug with ajpiolaiioii 
sacnfice which shall rest re her to him dowered with the expiation of tbeir sins 
and ennobled with a martyr s crown. What wonder if datzled with those visionary 
gplones she bcode not the shouting throng the ominous pile ? Exultingly sho 
mounts that last earthly (xmch which she shall share with her lord His head she 
places fondly on her lap The pnests set np their chaunt j it is a strange hymeneal, 
and her first born eon, waiting thrjce round ihe pile lights the flame 

If India has been for bo many years the training “ school for 
Captaina it is not less true that it has been the ecene of noble 
peace Victories which, •whether more or lesa * renowned” than 
those ot war, are sources of lax more unmi ogled gratification in the 
retrospect It la one of the senn oracular sayings of the great 
conqueror of our age that nothing la so sad as a victory except a 
defeat How different the feelings ot Major Ludlow, when con 
templatiDg the triumph which he was mainly instramental m achiev 
mg over the ancient barbarity of the Eajpoot race I ^Vhen it is 
tauntingly asked what the English have done for India it -would be 
10 estimation a sufficient answer, tliongh ive could give no other, 
that they have abolished Suttee and Infanticide within their territories, 
and procured their abolition in bo many of the protected states 

We oordiaUy commend Mr Boshby's Narrative to the perusal of 






